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THe conversion to christianity of those communities of mankind— 
unhappily too numerous—which are still immersed in the darkness 
of idolatry and paganism, must be an object of the greatest im- 
portance to every individual, whatever may be his country or his 
creed, who has the sense to perceive, and a heart to feel for, the 
greatest of all wants to which his fellow creature can be exposed— 
the want of that knowledge whereby his eternal welfare may be 
secured. Societies have been established for this great purpose 
upon the continent time out of mind. The conversion of infidels 
forms a leading, though, we believe, not the principal part of the 
duties of the college long since founded at Rome, under the title 
‘‘de propaganda fide.” A powerful and active association exists 
also in Paris, having branches in most of the departments of France, 
under a similar appellation, whose exclusive object is to extend the 
Christian religion, and to assist, by every means in its power, num- 
bers of missionaries who are dispersed in various regions of the two 
hemispheres, for the purpose of carrying thither the light of the 
a Minor confraternities of a similar description are found 
in Portugal and Spain, the two Sicilies and Austria. 

The pious desire expressed by George III., that every one of his 
subjects should be possessed of a Bible, and able to read it, gave 
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rise, directly or indirectly, to the many associations which now 
flourish amongst us, constituted originally for the noble end which 
that revered sovereign was so anxious to see accomplished, but long 
since enlarged upon a more comprehensive scale, embracing, it 
may be said, the whole of the inhabited world in their views. The 
institution of missions which would be the means of circulating the 
scriptures in different tongues, throughout all nations, the neigh- 
bouring as well as the distant, became an essential portion of their 
magnificent scheme. These Biblical and Missionary Associations 
have been now in operation, we believe, for more than twenty 
years. They have collected and expended princely revenues. 
They have agents in all parts of the globe ; the remotest islands of 
the South, Pacific, and Indian Seas, have been visited by their 
officers. We have heard it more than once proclaimed that idolatry 
was annihilated, not merely in the small islands,—but that Tartary, 
Persia, and India itself, were about to acknowledge the triumphs 
of British exertion, and to adopt the religion of the cross. 

It is not our purpose to draw any detailed comparison between 
the labours of the French and those of the English Associations. 


We may, however, we hope, without offending persons of any reli- - 


gion, glance slightly at what the former have done, as well as the 
means by which they have done it; and afterwards shew what the 
latter have accomplished, or rather what they have not accom- 
plished ; and point out the signal failures which they have sustained, 
especially im India, to which their cares have been long and 
earnestly directed. It becomes necessary to speak out and | 
upon this subject, which has hitherto been treated in a manner cal- 
culated only to deceive the public mind, and to keep up the influx 
of money, which, from year to year, is expended not merely in an 
unprofitable, but an absolutely mischievous course of Biblical and 
Missionary operations. If our views of the results of their measures 
be incorrect, we may be contradicted, and our arguments may be 
refuted. But if we be right, it will be for the leaders of those 
associations to repair, if they can, the errors into which they have 
fallen, or to abandon the delusive projects which they have in hand, 
—projects which s2em calculated ma to benefit the individuals who 
live by them, to impose in the grossest manner upon the benevo- 


a of this country, and to perpetuate the ignorance of the Pagan 
world. 


We believe that most of the travellers who have visited the less 
frequented parts of North and South America, agree in acknow- 
ledging the attachment which subsists between the F rench, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Missionaries, and the native Indians to whom they 
conveyed the truths of christianity. Even Robertson could devote 
time to the examination, and eloquence to the praise, of the 
labours of the Jesuits in Paraguay. Upon the banks of the Ma- 
ranon, and in some of the wildest districts of Spanish America, the 
names of the missionaries who planted the cross amongst them are 
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still sacred in tradition. Where the succession has been uninter- 
ruptedly preserved, the missionaries are looked up to as Patriarchs, 
and beloved as the fathers of the people, over whose welfare they 
are appointed to watch. 

The sphere of the French missionaries in the new world has been 
confined chiefly to the northern provinces. They have every where 
experienced the most cordial reception among what we call the 
savage tribes—the Osages, the Ottawas, the Delawares, the Kansas, 
the leak: and many others whose very names have been but lately 
made known to us. In the reports which the missionaries have 
given of their proceedings, they occasionally mingle traits and 
anecdotes of these tribes, which are worth a passing notice. In 
addressing the Indians, it is necessary to use allegory profusely, but 
at the same time with the utmost propriety of application. Their 
speeches are abrupt, and composed of a few sentences. They are 
remarkably close and subtile reasoners, and in arguing with them, 
he who has any hope of convincing them, must take care to be 
strictly consecutive and logical, for if he wander in any degree from 
his walifeet: they will mistrust him, thinking that his purpose is 
not to instruct, but to deceive. They have usually their chosen 
spokesman, and are never embarrassed for an answer, which is given 
with an acuteness that sometimes surprises a stranger. Indeed, 
when perfectly sober, they have little of the savage about them 
beyond the name and the costume. When a traveller is under the 
necessity of stopping at their encampments, he is treated with the 
utinost hospitality. 

There are few of the Indian tribes who have not some idea, often 
certainly rather gross, of one only God, who is matty master of 
the whole universe. They call him the ‘ Disposer of Life,” or the 
“Great Spirit.” It is said, upon good information, that several of 
these communities, although they have never yet seen a white man, 
pay the homage of their adoration to one God, to whom they offer 
every morning the first mouthful of smoke which they draw from 
their pipes, and the first morsel of their food. There are, however, 
some races who adore what they call the “ beautiful star,” to which 
they occasionally, it would seem, sacrifice human victims, who are 
fattened some time previously for the purpose. 

An instance is given in the Recueil des Lettres of the belief which 
some of the Indians entertain, as to the existence of a God. 

Near St. Louis, in Kentucky, one day, a savage, taking by the 
hand the superior of the missionary seminary established there, 
addressed him in these terms :— 

‘“T know,” said the Indian, ‘ that you and your companions are the 
Ministers-of the Great Spirit: that you hold in your hands the papers 
which contain his mandates, and that you are charged to point out to 
others by your words and your example, the path which they should 
pursue, if they hope to reach the presence of the Great Spirit. As for me, 
I know only that He exists. When I lie down to rest, | raise my hands 
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towards Him, and say—‘ Great Spirit, I thank ‘Thee for having preserved 
me this day: I pray Thee to preserve me during this night,’ and then I 
fall asleep. As soon as I awake in the morning, I again lift my hands 
towards Him, and say—‘ Great Spirit, I thank Thee for allowing me, once 
more, to enjoy the light. I pray Thee to preserve me during this day, as 
Thou hast preserved me during the night.’ I then rise and set about m 
business ; this is all that I know.” Three days after, the same savage fel 
sick, and having a presentiment of his death, he sent for one of the black- 
coats*. ‘* What is it you wish for?” said the Missionary. ‘I have 
requested you to come to me,” replied the Indian, ‘ that you might do for 
me something without which I cannot see the Great Spirit.” ‘* What is 
that?” asked the Missionary. The invalid, knowing no word in his 
language by which he could express what he wanted, raised his hand over 
his head, and by his gestures signified, that he wished to be baptized. 
“* Do you believe in the Great Spirit?” asked the Missionary. ‘ I have 
believed in Him all my life,” the Indian replied. ‘* Do you believe that 
nevertheless there is but one Great Spirit.” ‘* Ah! I know nothing of 
that ; but I believe it, as you tell me. I know that you are His Minister.” 
The good ecclesiastic, after having given him some instruction, baptized 
him. Being asked if he felt himself very ill, he said that he would die 
before morning. He expired during the night. His son, who was with 
him at the time, was inconsolable; he often watered his grave with his 
tears, exclaiming—‘‘ We shall all come and settle here; we shall all die 
like this best, this most beloved of fathers !”’—Recueil des Lettres.— 
pp. 436—438- 


From the Western world let us, however, turn our eyes to the East, 
for it is to that point that we are particularly anxious to direct the 
attention of our readers. The French missionaries assure us that 
in Thibet the people are strongly disposed towards christianity. 
The inhabitants of Pegu and Corea have frequently solicited that 
missionaries might be sent omnes them. In Madagascar and 
Ceylon, religion is making a striking progress. In Persia and 
Bengal there is a large and daily increasing number of christians. 
The King of Siam continues towards them the protection and en- 
couragement, which they have ere in his dominions above a 
century. He is attached to the French Missionaries, and declares 
that he sees with the greatest pleasure the success of their exertions. 
He has appointed several of the converts to important employments. 
Many of the Siamese have abandoned idolatry. The King of 
Ligor, a sort of satrap under the Siamese monarchy, treats the 
christians with similar favour. He is a prince of considerable 
accomplishments, of an engaging presence, remarkably kind to 
strangers, a strict observer of justice, careful that the labourer 
shall be fairly remunerated, and that fraud shall be severely 
punished. He often visits the districts within his jurisdiction, 
and pays every attention to their improvement. He is popular 
with his subjects, who are thinly scattered over an extensive terri- 
tory. He had the greatest regard for a missionary named Pecot, to 





* The name familiarly given to the Missionaries. 
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whom the queen declared that she and her daughter would be the 
two first christians in the country—a promise, however, which the 
death of that gentleman ap mwwape from having been realized. The 
whole family entertain the best dispositions towards Christianity 
and its ministers. 

It is well known that the Emperor of China, and the King of 
Cochin-China and Tonquin, are by no means favourable to chris- 
tianity; but they are deterred from openly persecuting it by the 
belief which generally prevails that persecutors are punished by 
Heaven. In the province of Su-tchuen alone, more than twenty- 
two thousand adults, and two hundred thousand children of pagans, 
have been baptized within the last thirty years. One of the prin- 
cipal obstacles which christianity encounters in China, proceeds 
from the systematic and interested opposition of the priests of the 
idols, who lose no opportunity of rooting out the sacred seed sown 
by the missionaries, in order to perpetuate the evil influence which 
they have so long possessed. Another impediment proceeds from 
the extreme literary pride of the Chinese ; in general they dislike 
the idea of an European instructing a disciple of Confucius upon 
any subject. The humility of the gospel is a virtue which they 
cannot comprehend ; their great happiness is to draw upon them 
the eyes of the multitude, by the display of their learning. The 
honours and privileges, which in that country are bestowed upon 
knowledge and talents, form the great objects of their ambition ; the 
hope of obtaining these often supports them through many years 
of laborious study. It is from amongst them that the Emperor 
selects his mandarins, to whom he confides the government of the 
different provinces of his dominions. It is very natural, that when 
they arrive at these high dignities, they should exercise complete 
sway over the minds of the people, whom they easily persuade 
that the Chinese nation is the most enlightened in the universe. 
Polished and learned, no doubt, it is to a certain extent; but to 
compare it in these respects with the nations of Europe would be 
ridiculous. They had no calendar for the true division of time, 
until they were taught it by the French Missionaries, who rectified 
their astronomical instruments, and also introduced amongst them 
the works of the ancient writers. 

All these obstacles are, of course, greatly increased, when the 
Emperor happens to be a man of a despotic and cruel disposition. 
But notwithstanding these and many other difficulties, the mis- 
sionaries multiply their numbers and their exertions. Parents, home, 
friends, they cheerfully abandon ; they remove thousands of miles 
from their native land, in order to carry the truths of religion to 
nations, often barbarous, whose complicated language tuey master, 
whose costume and manners they adopt, exposing themselves the 
while to hunger, to misery in all its forms, to the inclemency of 
seasons, sometimes to frightful tortures, and to death itself. ot 
unfrequently are members of the female sex, women of mature age, 
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irreproachable virtue, and of extraordinary piety, to be found 
engaged in these formidable labours. In China, the children, when 
indisposed, are kept in the interior apartments, to which women 
alone have access. In order to accomplish their religious objects, 
they practise as physicians, and uniformly take medicine with 
them. They thus find favourable opportunities for the propagation 
of the sacred doctrines which they profess. During times of plague, 
catechists and zealous christians spread themselves over the villages, 
and continue to baptize great numbers of children who are at the 
point of dissolution. In some provinces the people are furnished 
with translations of the Bible, sent from the English societies; but 
unless the diffusion of that sacred book be followed up by personal 
instruction in the practical parts of religion, it does more harm 
thin good amongst them. ‘They are apt to interpret it in discon- 
nected passages, and when they find in it sentences forbidding the 
love of riches, for instance, they exclaim that this cannot be the 
Bible of the Christians, who are every where notorious, in India at 
least, for their ardent desire of worldly wealth. 

Indeed it would seem that most of the missionaries, dispatched 
from this country to different parts of Asia, have performed the 
duties assigned to them in a very ineffectual manner, simply 
because they appear to have thought that by distributing Bibles in 
millions among the natives of the east, they have done all that was 
required of them. The Bible Society of London has been estab- 
lished upwards of twenty years. In England alone six hundred 
and twenty-nine auxiliary societies were formed, which carry on 
operations under its direction. Many other similar Protestant 
societies have been created upon the continent: they are to be 
found in Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, Strasbourg, Mewnsion Nantz, 
Montauban, and other parts of France; in the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, Prussia, throughout all Germany, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. It is calculated that the income of the London Bible Society 
is seldom less than 80,000/. a-year. In the year 1821 it was 
nearly 90,000/. It has printed more than twelve million copies 
of the Bible in one hundred and forty-three languages. Besides 
the societies for the distribution of the Bible, there are several 
oo Missionary Sccieties ; England alone boasts of ten, Scot- 
land of three, and America of five. They have all large yearly 
incomes. In the year 1819, the London Missionary Society received 
no less a sum than 30,000/. The annual receipts of the other 
missionary societies in this country do not, one year with another, 
fall short of 25,000. 

According to published reports, the British societies supported, 
in different parts of the eastern world, upwards of five atin 
missionaries, without counting their wives, the peculiar efficacy of 
whose labours is sometimes so highly praised. The greater part 
of these missionaries are, however, men of very limited education. 
Their vocation most commonly arises from their desire of receiving 
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a pretty appointment of two or three hundred a-year, in return for 
which they are only to read and circulate the Bible among the 
people of India. To men who can with difficulty obtain the means 
of subsistence at home, what sacrifice is it to embark for a distant 
country, particularly when they take with them, as they uniformly 
do, their wives and families? What efforts do they, or can they 
make? Their first object is to locate themselves as comfortably as 
possible, but always within the range of the protection of the British 
guns. They make no attempt to penetrate the remote and uncivi- 
lized districts ; they dread the plague and the cholera-morbus, to 
which it can hardly be expected that they will expose their families, 
or that their families will allow them to sacrifice themselves. One 
of these missionaries made an attempt to propagate his faith in 
China; but he was forthwith apprehended and brought before a 
Mandarin, from whose summary justice he ransomed himself for 
a considerable sum of money. tHe was forbidden to preach his 
religion in the empire; he gave a promise to that effect, which 
he scrupulously observed. His brethren have prudently abstained 
from encountering similar dangers. They have no fancy for being 
martyrs. 

There is abundant evidence, that so long as the British mis- 
sionaries pursue their present system, they must fail in making 
converts to christianity in India. The manners and prejudices of 
the people are such, shat the mere reading the Bible, without oral 


instruction, or any commentary to assist their power of interpre- 


tation, with the premature knowledge which they thus obtain of the 
sacred mysteries, rather repels them from, than attracts them towards, 
the religion of the peat: The British missionary translations of 
the Bible into the different Indian dialects, are so ludicrously 
inaccurate, that they leave upon the minds of the Pagans who read 
them, even when they are devoid of prejudice, impressions unfa- 
vourable to the Holy Setiptures. The success of the agents of the 
Biblical and Missionary Societies, notwithstanding what sometimes 
appears in their reports, is, in truth, well understood to be so limited, 
as to present but a very trifling result, compared with their immense 
expenditure. 

The Divine Founder of Christianity never directed his disciples 
to go and distribute the Bible all over the world. His command 
to them was ‘ to teach all nations”—to teach them the truths 
which He came to promulgate, and not to leave them to the mere 
guidance of the law interpreted by themselves. The people of 
India, and of other semi-barbarous portions of the world, have 
notions and manners altogether different from those of ancient 
Judea, and of ancient and modern Christendom. How, then, is it 
possible that they can, unless they be properly instructed, under- 
stand many of the important passages of the Bible in the same 
sense that we do? The powers of intellect may be granted, for the 
sake of argument, to be the same every where; but it would be 
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absurd to deny, that the application of those powers to the inter- 
pretation of a book, which, in England alone, has given apparent 
sanction to upwards of a hundred different sects, is influenced to a 
great extent by education, by national customs, and early mental 
associations of every description. The standard of Indian beauty 
differs from ours. Theit literary taste is founded upon models, 
which we think altogether vicious. Their architecture, sculpture, 
style of painting and decoration, are not consistent with our ideas 
of gracefulness. They dislike many things to which we give a 
preference, and prefer many things, which, in our eyes, are abomi- 
nable. How can it be expected, that in reading such a book as 
the Bible, the untutored Indian, and the educated Englishman, 
shall exactly coincide? And if they do not coincide, what is to be 
the new faith of the former? Is he to be a Protestant, a Catholic, 
a Calvinist, or Unitarian? Into what Christian church is he to be 
received ? 

What will an Indian, even supposing him to be a person of good 
education, think, when he finds it narrated in the sacred writings, 
that when Abraham was visited by the three angels, under a human 
form, he entertained his heavenly guests with the flesh of a calf, 
which he had killed for the purpose? The Indians, it is well known, 
adore the ox and cow, and look upon the slaughter of those animals 
as a deicide, and an unpardonable crime. When these objects of 
their worship die a natural death, the parias, the lowest caste 
among the Indians, are allowed to feed upon the remains. The 
Indian Bible reader would consequently infer, that Abraham and 
his guests were nothing but vile parias, and he would at once throw 
aside a book containing matter, in his opinion, so sacrilegious. 

What would an Indian Brahmin say, when he should read with- 
out a note, or commentary, or verbal explanation, the details which 
are given of the bloody sacrifices prescribed by the Mosaic law, for 
the worship of the true God? He would forthwith conclude in his 
own mind, that a God who delighted in the effusion of the blood of 
SO many victims, immolated in his honour, was indubitably, if we 
~~ say so without irreverence, of the same description as the 
Indian gods of evil, Cahly, Mabry, Darma-Rajah, and other infer- 
nal deities, whose anger can only be appeased by human sacrifices. 

What would a Brabmin or any other well-born Indian say, when 
he should read in our scriptures of the immoiations of victims, which 
he looks upon as peculiarly sacred ?—when he should find that the 
sacrifice of bulls and oxen, forms one of the principal features of the 
religion of the Israelites, and that the blood of these deified animals 
flowed almost every day upon the altar of the God whom they 
adored ? What would be his sentiments, when he should learn that 
Solomon, after building his maguificent temple, at an immense 
expence, consecrated it by the blood of twenty-two thousand oxen? 
He would, undoubtedly, shudder at details, which would be to his 
mind, of so impious a character, and would deem it necessary to 
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undergo the ceremonies of C prowrns e in order to cleanse himself 
of the stain which he would conceive he had contracted, in merely 
perusing the book in which those details were contained. 

Experience, which is often but another name for common sense, 
teaches, that it is absolutely necessary to prepare the minds of 
Pagans by a suitable course of instruction, before they should be 
allowed the unrestrained use of the Bible. No physician would 
think of curing diseased eyes by assent them to the full blaze of 
the sun. No mother would give her child solid food, while its 
organs of digestion were unfit forany species of nourishment except 
her own delicate milk. 

A striking instance of the necessity which exists for oral instruc- 
tion, as well as the circulation of the Bible in India, is related by 
M. Dubois, one of the French Missionaries at Meissour. 


‘ While I was at Carical,’ says that respectable and able ecclesiastic, ‘ I 
preached one Sunday to a considerable congregation, a sermon in the 
Tamoul language, upon the divine origin of the christian religion. Amongst 
other reasons which I advanced, I mentioned the intrinsic weakness of the 
means which were employed in the establishment of this religion, hated and 
persecuted as it was on all sides, wholly destitnte of human assistance, and 
left to its own resources in the midst of all sorts of opposition. I frequently 
reminded my audience, that the christian religion was founded by a poor pea- 
sant of Galilee, the son of an humble carpenter, who chose as his assistants, 
twelve persons of the lowest extraction, twelve-ignorant, unlettered fishermen. 
These words,—the son ofa carpenter, and twelve fishermen,—which were 
often repeated, offended the ears of the whole congregation, composed 
exclusively of Indian christians; and my sermon was no sooner finished, 
than three or four of the principal individuals came up to me in a very 
bad humour, and said that every body was scandalized on hearing me 
speak of Christ as the son of a carpenter, and of his apostles as fishermen ; 
that I could not have been ignorant, that the two tribes of carpenters and 
fishermen were, of all others, the meanest and most despised in the country; 
that it was not decent to attribute to the Divine Author of our religion, 
and to his Apostles, so abject an origin; that if the pagans, who some- 
times attended their religious assemblies through motives of curiosity, had 
happened to have been present, the words ‘‘ carpenter” and “ fishermen,” 
would certainly have scandalized them, and confirmed them in those feel- 
ings of hatred and contempt for our religion, which they already entertained. 
In conclusion, they advised me, if I should ever again preach on the same 
subject, to be particularly careful to say, that both the Redeemer and his 
Apostles belonged to the tribe of kings ; and by no means to allude to the 
degraded employments by which they earned their bread.’—Annales de 
l’ Association, §c.—pp. 142, 143. 


We, who have been educated in the Christian system from our 
infancy, easily feel all the force and beauty of truth, as it ts revealed 
to us in the scriptures, and thus, by a palpable, though not alto- 
gether an unnatural miscalculation, our societies conclude that the 
will produce a similar effect upon the minds of all other men, though 


presented to them for the first time, and without any preparation 
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upon their part, equivalent to that which we ourselves had under- 
gone. Such a proceeding as this is exceedingly absurd, and must 
ever be ineffectual for the accomplishment of the purpose at which 
it aims. Our Missionaries begin exactly at the point at which they 
ought to end. They raise the building before they lay the foun- 
dation. A savage might as well be required to erect a Grecian or 
a Gothic cathedral, before he knows the use of the hatchet or the 
saw, as to comprehend the Bible, without being before hand properly 
instructed in the doctrine which it inculcates. There are many 
examples of Christians, who are accustomed to read and interpret 
the scriptures, changing from one sect to another, but none can be 
found of a single pagan being converted to any christian sect, by 
the unassisted process of reading the sacred writings. The primitive 
christians were not so werenrew If the Bible were chiefly intended 
by its Great Inspirer for such an object as this, would He have per- 
mitted more than fourteen hundred years to elapse, before copies of 
it could have been sufficiently multiplied, by the invention of print- 
ing? That it is the main pillar of our faith, no christian would 
think of disputing ; that it is a book to be venerated, to be dwelt 
upon again and again, to be appealed to with success in adversity 
and sorrow, to be looked upon as our guiding star through the wil- 
derness of this world, every person must acknowledge, who is 
capable of rightly understanding its sublime revelations, and its 
tremendous admonitions. But to commence the work of converting 
the pagan tribes of our fellow men, by placing in their hands trans- 
lations of this book, without, at the same time, introducing those 
translations with an appropriate course of instruction, is the acme 
of human folly, and the source of infinite, though clearly unin- 
tended mischief. 

The French Missionaries, when they find their catechumens 
capable of reading at all, which is very far from being universally 
the case, place in their hands small catechisms, of from ten to twelve 

ages each, in which the leading truths of religion are explained in 
anguage of the utmost clearness and simplicity. These truths are, 
moreover, frequently made the subject of lectures and of sermons, 
and of every species of oral instruction. Nevertheless, it is found, 
that in a congregation of eight or ten thousand Indian Christians, 
a great sapere do not perfectly comprehend even: these small 
catechisms! If this be so, of which there is no doubt whatever, 
we put it to any man not thoroughly blinded by prejudice, whether 
it is reasonable to expect, that the untutored native of Ceylon or 
Canara, of Guntoor or Baramahl, shall be able rightly to interpret 
the epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse of John, or even the Psalms of 
David, the moment they are offered to his attention? Even if he 
should perform such a prodigy, can he possibly, by the mere power 
of his own intellect, derive from the scriptures a series of rules, 
which shall form for his government a uniform, unchangeable 
system of christian faith? No person in his senses would venture 
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to answer this question in the affirmative, and yet it is upon the 
supposition that, the question can be so answered, and truly too, 
that our Bible and Missionary Societies spend hundreds of 
thousands, in sending out Bibles and Bible circulators, to the people 
of India! The enterprising clergyman, whose name we have 
already introduced, M. Dubois, mentions an amusing anecdote, 
which strongly illustrates our argument. 


‘ Being,’ says this gentleman, ‘ in a neighbouring village, (his letter is 
dated from Bombay,) three or four months ago, I received a visit from 
some Christians who lived in a village called Yalariou, in the district of 
Bellary, where thirty or forty Telinga christians resided. After the usual 
compliments of salutation had passed between us, one of them took a book 
out of a little bag, and without uttering a single word, placed it at my 
feet. Onopening it, I saw that it was a translation into the Telinga 
dialect of the Gospel of St. Matthew. Before saying any thing on the 
subject, I wished to know what impression the work itself had made upon 
my visitors, and after 1 had asked some questions with that view, the 
person who had given me the book, related the following curious story. 
Some months ago, said he, two christians belonging to our village, went 
upon business to Bellary, and learning that a gourou, or European Mis- 
sionary, (he was a Protestant Minister,) was sojourning there, they paid 
him a visit. He received them very politely, and after a long conversation, 
principally on matters of religion, fle presented them with the book in 
question, earnestly recommending them to read a chapter of it every Sun- 
day in the church, before the assembled congregation. As there were not 
amongst us more than five or six persons who knew how to read, on their 
return from Bellary, they sought out these persons, and gave them the 
volume to interpret. The readers met together in order to peruse it, and 
to discover of what it treated, but they were unable to understand the 
meaning of even a single chapter. In their embarrassment they solicited 
assistance from some pagans who lived in the same village, and who knew 
how to read, but not one of them could comprehend the ome pony book. 
The people at length began to think that the gourou stranger had sent it only 
for the purpose of mocking them, and under this persuasion, some were for 
throwing it into the fire: but the majority being anxious to learn the subject 
of the book at least, applied to an astrologer who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and who, after running over one or two pages in their presence, told 
them that it was apparently an interesting work, but that it was written in 
a style so negligent, so incoherent and obscure, that it would take him 
some days in order to make himself master of its contents. He then sent 
them away, telling them the time at which they were to return. When 
the christians saw him again, the astrologer gave them an answer to this 
effect :—I have read, from the beginning to the end, the book which you 
put into my hands. I have read it with attention, and I can inform you, 
that it is neither more nor less than a treatise on magic! It is composed 
in a loose and often in an obscure style, altogether unintelligible to soudras, 
(the uninitiated), as usually is the case with writings which treat of the 
occult and mischievous sciences. The astrologer concluded with stren- 
uously recommending them to destroy the book, assuring them that it was 
a heinous sin to keep in their possession so pernicious a work. 
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‘ Such is the account which these poor people gave me concerning the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. The fact is, that the astrologer could not under- 
stand the book; but as he did not like to acknowledge his ignorance 
before the soudras, he thought they would content themselves with this 
bungling explanation. The anecdote furnishes some idea of the value and 
utility of those versions of the Bible, which are so prodigally distributed 
throughout India.’ Annales, §c.—pp. 150—152. 


The Bible Society had at one time a translation made of the 
Scriptures, into what was called the Kun-kan, a language supposed 
to have been the sister of the Sanscrit, and the mother of several 
dialects. The work cost about 15001. A Missionary of the name 
of Bardwell, who was charged with the proper circulation of this 
version, proceeded to the districts which were indicated to him, but 
after exploring the whole country from Bombay to Goa, he was 
unable to abe out the slightest trace of Kun-kan. He was 
instructed again to examine the region with more care; accord- 
ingly, he travelled back from Goa to Bombay, and after much 
labour, succeeded in discovering that the Kun-kan was a kind of 
jargon, a patois, which is reducible to no rules, and which has 
never been written! Would it not have been infinitely better if 
those 1500/. had been given to an hospital ? 

The vulgate was the only version of the scriptures in use in this 
country at the time of the reformation. Our first reformers con- 
ceived that they found in it a great many errors, and, in conse- 

uence, the Bible was translated into English in the reign of 
Edward VI. But this version turned out to be so erroneous on 
essential points, that it was necessarily put aside, and a second 
version was made in the reign of Elizabeth. This translation soon 
appeared to be quite as defective as the former, and a third was 
undertaken in the time of James I., which is known to be the only 
one now used by the church of England. It was executed with 
great care, and in order to render it as accurate as possible, several 
of the most learned men in the kingdom, and elsewhere, were 
employed upon it during a period of sixteen years. We need hardly 
observe, that even this translation is far from being unobjectionable, 
and that enlightened critics, without any disposition to be captious, 
have suggested, nevertheless, alterations in the text, many of which 
would be decided improvements. But if, after the labour of so 
many able scholars, and after the experience of three successive 
attempts, a translation, manifestly incorrect in many respects, be 
the result of so much knowledge, skill, and attention, what apology 
can be offered for the presumption of six or seven individuals, who, 
unassisted by criticism, believed themselves capable of translating 
the same difficult book into nearly one hundred and fifty foreign 
languages and dialects, with which they must have been most 
imperfectly acquainted ? The man who is competent to make a 
good version of any work, must be master of at least two languages; 

that in which he writes, and that which he translates. But who 
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are, or have been, the six or seven Europeans who could boast of 
a thorough knowledge of the languages of India? Where are the 
Indians to be found who could truly say, that they were familiar 
with the languages of Europe ? 

We are indebted to M. Dubois for some specimens of the manner 
in which the Bible has been translated for the people of India, 
under the superintendance of our societies. We shall confine our- 
selves to a few passages from the first chapter of Genesis, as it has 
been rendered into Canara, one of the dialects most prevalent in 
the Indian Peninsula. We shall first give the verses from the 
English Bible, and then a literal translation from that with which 
our biblical scholars have enriched the Canara idiom. 


ENGLISH. 
‘1, In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ 


CANARA. 
‘1. In the beginning God created the earth and the air.’ 


The translator, instead of the word paraloca, which signifies 
heaven, uses the term acassa, which means only the air, so that 
the poor native Indian, when he should come to read of heaven, 
oul be quite at a loss to know by whom it was created, 


ENGLISH. 

‘2. And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep: and the spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.’ 

CANARA. 

‘2. Meanwhile the earth was without form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the water, but the soul of God wandered (or ran) with delizht 
over the water.’ 


The Canara expression, deverathna, literally means the soul of 
God, and differs from the spirit of Scripture. To a person unac- 
quainted with the style of Holy Writ, such an expression must 
present the idea of a corporeal being composed of body and soul. 
It would be superfluous to observe how shockingly the awful sub- 
limity of the original is caricatured by the Canara version. 


ENGLISH. 
‘ 3. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.’ 


CANARA. 


Bo God then said, Let brightness be made; and brightness was 
made.’ 


ENGLISH. 
‘4. And God saw the light, that it was good: and God divided the 
light from darkness.’ 
CANARA. 


‘4. God seeing that the brightness was good, he separated the bright- 
ness from the obscurity.’ 
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Encuisa. 
‘6. And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters.’ 


CaNARA. 
‘6. Then God said,’ Let the orb of space be made in the middle of the 
water ; and let it be separated from the water, on this side and on that. 


ENGLIsu. 

«4. And God made the firmament; and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters which were above the firmament ; 
and it was so.’ 

CaNARA. 

‘7, In this manner, God having created the orb of space, he divided 
the water which was under the orb of space and the water which was above 
the orb of space, and it was so.’ 


ENGLIsH. 
‘8. And God called the firmament heaven: and the evening and the 
morning were the second day.’ 


CANARA. 


‘8. He gave the name of air to the orb of space; and because in this 


manner the evening and the morning came to pass, this was the second 
day.’ 


Thus far, we apprehend, the native of the Canara district would 
be pretty well puzzled to understand what was the air, for he would 
find that it was twice created. His Bible would also give him the 
strange and unintelligible information that the succession of day 
and night was caused either by the orb of space receiving the name 
of air, or by the division of the said orb from the waters above and 
beneath it. He might take either or both interpretations, and cer- 
tainly he would still be very far from a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, as well as from the meaning of the original. 


ENGLISH. 
‘11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 


seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, 
upon the earth: and it was so.’ 


CaNaRa. 
‘11. And God said: Let the earth bring forth herbs, and plants yield- 
ing seeds; and, besides that, let the seeds, when produced, bring forth, 
according to their kind, trees producing fruits; and it was so.’ 


This version is, it must be admitted, a very odd and unintelli- 


gible medley, to say the least of it. We say nothing of its inter- 
polations. 


ENGLISH. 
‘ 13. And the evening and the morning were the third day.’ 


CANARA. 
‘13. And because, in this manner, the evening and the morning came 
to pass, this was the third day.’ 
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ENGLisn. 
«14, And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, 
to divide the day from the night: and let them be for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and years.’ 


CaNARA. 

‘ 14. But God said: Let there be in the orb of space, that is to say, in 
the air, light to divide the day from the night, and let them be for making 
known the signs, and the seasons, the nights, and the days.’ 

The remainder of the chapter produces such a ridiculous effect 
in the Canara version, that we must give the English of it at 
length, placing by its side the translation, accepted in this country, 
also at length, in order that the comparison may be more satisfac- 
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torily made. 


ENGLISH. 

‘20. And God said, Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven. 


‘21. And God created great 


whales, and every living thing that 
moveth, which the waters brought 
forth, abundantly after their kind, 
and — winged fowl after his kind; 


and God saw that it was good. 

_ £22. And Ged blessed them, say- 
ing, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
fill the waters in the seas, and let 
fowl multiply in the earth. 


‘23. And the evening and the 
morning were the fifth day. 


‘24, And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, 
and beast of the earth, after his kind: 
and it was so. 


‘25. And God made the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his 
kind : and God saw that i¢ was good. 


CANARA. 

‘19.* Then God said, Let there 
be in the water a great many ani- 
mated aquatic insects, and birds 
which are on the earth and which fly 
in the orb of space, that is to say, 
in the air. 

‘20. In this manner God created 
a great many large fish which bring 
forth in the water, each after its kind, 
and the animated aquatic insects, 
and the different winged tribes, and 
birds of every description, and God 
saw that it was good. 

‘21. Then God blessed them, say- 
ing, Fish, increase and multiply, and 
be ye abundant in the waves of the 
sea. Ye, also, birds, multiply on 
the earth. 

«22. And because in this manner 
the morning and the evening came 
to pass, this was the fifth day. 

‘23. ‘Then God said, Let the earth 
give birth to different species of living 
creatures, of cows, of animated in- 
sects, and to all the tribes of the 
beasts of the forests: and it was so 
done. 

‘24. In this manner God created 
the different tribes of horned beasts, 
and the different tribes of animated 
insects on the earth, and he saw that 
it was good, 





* By some accident the Canara translators have confounded two of the 
verses together, so that their nineteenth verse corresponds, or rather was 
intended to correspond, with our twentieth. 
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‘ 26. And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: 
and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. 

‘27. So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God 
created he him: male and female 
created he them. 


‘28. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth. 

*29. And God said, Behold, I 
have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which ts upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed: to 
you it shall be for meat. 


‘30. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, 
I have given every green herb for 
meat; and it was so. 


‘31. And God saw every thing 
that he had made, and behold, #é was 
very good. And the evening and the 
morning were the sixth day.’ 


‘25. Then God said, Let us create 
man like to us, and having our form; 
let him rule the aquatic ‘insects of 
the sea, the birds which fly in the 
air, the beasts which have life, the 
whole earth, and the insects which 
move upon the earth. 

‘26. In this manner God created 
a man, having his form. He created 
him having the figure of God; 
moreover, he created him male and 


Semale. 


‘27. Then God blessing him, said, 
Increase and multiply, and filling 
the earth, subjugate it; and rule the 
fish, the birds of the air, and all the 
animals that move upon the earth. 


“28. Moreover, God said, Behold, 
I have given you every kind of plant, 
producing its seeds, with which the 
whole earth is filled, and every kind 
of tree, even trees producing fruits, 
and bearing seeds. They will serve 
you for nourishment. 

‘29. And he said, I have given 
you herbs and plants as nourishment 
for all the animals on the earth which 
have life, and for ali the birds which 
fly in the air, and for all the insects 
which move upon the earth: and it 
was so done. 

‘30. Then God saw all that he 
created, and it was perfect : and be- 
cause in this manner the evening and 
the morning came to pass, this was 
the sixth day. 


Thus, we may observe, the unfortunate Indians who have received 


and read in the Canara language, the first chapter of Genesis, if 
they be disposed to believe a syllable of the information which it 
contains, must have formed very strange notions indeed of the true 
God. They must suppose, that since man bears the figure and 
form of his Creator, the Creator must be a man also, which is 
unqualified blasphemy. They must also think, that the first 
created man united in himself the two sexes; that he was, there- 
fore, a monster, and that whereas he had the figure and form of 
the Creator, the Creator was (if we may say so without impiety) 
also of a nature abhorrent to their feelings. It is bad enough to 
give the tribes of Canara an Apocryphal Bible, which the trans- 
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lation unquestionably is; but to imbue their minds with such 
abominable notions of the creation and the Creator, as are incul- 
cated in their copy of the Scriptures, is nothing more nor less than 
aiding and ye the most violent enemies of Christianity, whe- 
ther upon the earth or beneath it. 

Let it be suppused for a moment, that the translation which we 
have given above of the first chapter of Genesis, from the Canara 
Bible, was substituted for the version which is in general use in this 
country, and that the clergyman reading the service attempted to 

alm it upon his congregation as the true sense of that sublime 
introduction to the Sacred Writings, what would be the conse- 
quence? Would a single Christian member of his audience remain 
to listen to such blasphemy ? Would he not be justly dragged from 
the pulpit which he had dared to profane, and be degraded from 
the profession which he had so unworthily assumed? And yet this 
is the Bible which our Missionaries promulgate in Canara, con- 
taining in every page errors of the most flagrant and mischievous 
character! Such is the system of Scriptual forgery, for the propa- 
gation of which, numberless subscribers,—ignorant of what they are 
doing, though meaning certainly to do what they believe to be nght, 
—willingly renew every year their abundantdonations; little thinkin 
the while, that, instead of extending the boundaries of Christianity, 
they are actually contracting its limits, and assisting to render its 
holy revelations contemptible and ridiculous. 

The annual reports of the Bible Societies never fail to exhibit 
a glowing and plausible account of the number of sacred volumes 
which are distributed in distant countries, and of the conversions 
which have been made. It is true that many copies of the Bible 
in different languages have been given to the natives of India; but 
it has been ascertained, that by far the greater part of them are 
sold and used as waste paper. The shoe-makers convert them into 
Chinese slippers; the druggists, the confectioners, the dealers in 
tea, sugar, and spices, also, rejoice much in the industry of the 
British Missionaries, whose labours are thus described by an eye- 
witness :—-“‘ The India Company organizes an aclministration as 
soon as it becomes master of a new country. Magnificent houses 
are built for the company’s officers; a church is erected, and a house 
for the clergyman, who repairs thither with al! his family. His 
first care is to open the chests in which the Bibles are contained, 
and to deal them out every where around him. The children of 
the neighbourhood come to school to learn the languages. You 
are not to look for these ministers of the Gospel in the cottage of 
the poor, or at the bed-side of the dying, there they are not to be 
found; but go to the public promenades, there you will have the 
honour of seeing the Rev. Mr. and his wife taking a drive in 
their carriage. Thus matters go on until the lady gets a settled 
pain in her head, or until her daughters think of getting married 


Forthwith their baggage is packed up, and they return hom e.” 
VOL, XVI. c 
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In some places the Missionaries have been apparently saccessful : 
so long as they were enabled to continue their weekly distribution 
of rice and money, their schools were well attended; but when 
the rice and the money were no longer given, the schools were 
deserted. ' 

It is, therefore, high time for those persons who subscribe their 
money to Bible and Missionary Societies, to insist upon a rigid 
scrutiny of the facts which are annually put forth in the reports of 
those institutions, and to demand a clear and well authenticated 
account of the real progress which has been made, not in the circu- 
lation of Bibles, but in the great work of the conversion of Pagans to 
christianity. If a true list of the latter be produced, it will exhibit 
a most = a disproportion with the enormous sum, exceeding 
two millions sterling, which has been expended upon this under- 
taking. Perhaps upon looking about them in their own country, 
in these perilous times, they will find many objects upon which 
their bounty might be bestowed with infinitely more advantage to 
charity and religion, and even to their own happiness. 





Art. Il.—The Arrow and the Rose; with other Poems, By William 
Kennedy. 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1830. 


We have of late, we beg to announce, surrendered, without reserve, 
all the old-fashioned notions in which we once so unwittingly 
indulged, concerning the poets and the poetry of our country. The 
time for such boyish admiration as we used to bestow on some of 
the most boasted productions of former bards, is gone by. The 
Popes and the Grays of our literary calendar, whom our simple 
forefathers were wont to venerate, have all fallen, like contemned 
idols, before the inconoclast severity of a more enlightened and 
discerning age. The Miltons have found their level at last: neither 
Cowley nor Waller, nor yet Goldsmith nor Cowper, has a worship- 
per at this day: and as for Byron, Moore, Campbell, and the like, 
these modern eminences are A a honoured when they obtain 
permission to vary the small recreations of the present race of 
children. Such are the results of the progress of mind, such the 
mighty revolutions involved in the mysterious law of intellectual 
vegetation. No more than its dishes or its garments, will the 
poets of one age command the sympathies, or gratify the taste, of 
another. Spenser and Philip Sydney were meet ornaments of an 
epoch, when pulse and sack were the staple sources of aliment. to 
our countrymen. But in an age when we drink over twenty 
million gallons of fiery gin by the twelvemonth, a Robert Mont- 
gomery and a William Kennedy are absolutely indispensible. 

We stand not alone in this judgment: the gravest authorities 
extant strengthen our hands. Quoth the “ Literary Gazette,” 


for example, speaking of the wonderful poem, whose title we have 
copied above, 
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“ Critics, and critics only, can do full justice to the spirit, the deep 

feeling, and the energy of this work. We consider Mr. Kennedy's love- 

poetry some of the finest that ever was written. He is a poet, if thought, 
feeling, and originality can make one.”—Literary Gazette. 


Let us not hasten over the peculiar triumphs of Mr. Kennedy's 
genius, which are here so worthily recorded. Love-poets of all 
times and places; used to deem it the crown of all their toils, if 
they could only rouse the interest, and engage the feelings, of the 
tender sex. ut that system is all changed: a new power has 
sprung up: dark eyes, and shining ringlets, have had their reign ; 
and we have now come to that stage in our advance to perfection, 
when the “ finest love poetry that ever was written,” can be done 
justice to by “ critics, and critics only!” Another commentator, 
worthy of the enlightened epoch in which he lives, elucidates Mr. 
Kennedy’s matchless endowments with a more liberal hand. The 
Longinus who presides over the destines of the “ Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal,” thus uttereth an oracle to posterity :— 


“ He is full of strong feelings and good conceptions. Manliness and 
sincerity are the great characteristics of his style. He writes like a man 
of g muscle ; he strikes his idea on the head at once, and then pro- 
ceeds to another. He is no admirer of ornament. He uses the good old 
language of England—thrilling as it is, and full of home power—and his 
thoughts stand in it strong and sturdy, like the bristles on the back of the 
fretted porcupine.” —Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


Here is a painting indeed! muscles and sinews, and the other 
living attributes of corporeal strength, seem starting from the can- 
vas, in all the vehemence of irrepressible might. The last Christ- 
mas cattle show, we warrant, did not present such a specimen 
even for its most precious prize: nor did Smithfield behold, in its 
centuries of experience, a nobler monument of fine feeding. How 
grand, after all, are the victories of digestion! Sooth to say, but 
a plethora may become interesting. This whole picture, however, 
of the Edinburgh artist, is but an allegorical display: the strong 
feelings, the good muscle, the striking an idea on the head at once, 
and the proceeding afterwards of the muscular tyrant to another 
idea; the wielding of the English language, thrilling, and full of 
home brewed—we beg pardon for the slip—fall of home power as it 
is; and the thoughts bristling up above the surface of the said lan- 
guage like quills—we submit more than like bristles—on the fretted 
porcupine, are all traits and accessories so harmonious with one 
another, and so suited, in their combined effect, to the character 
of the leading subject, that, in the intoxication of our wonder, we 
know not which most to praise, the artist who has done so much, 
or the original, who deserves it all. We must not, however, in 
making our determination on this point, pass over the important 
fact in favour of the poet, that he has, with a spirit of a church- 
warden, utterly relinquished his patent privilege of trafficking in . 
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fiction, and ventures the ascent of Parnassus with a pledge of 
downright sincerity. net eight Do. 

The reader, we suspect, is by this time in a sufficiently per- 
suasive temper, to believe very readily that a modern poet is rather 
a peculiar sort of a formation. If, however, any misgivings in this 
respect should still agitate his mind, we shall transfer the merit of 
removing them to Mr. Kennedy himself : and if, upon a perusal 
of the poem before us, a reasonable man will say, that any other 
poet, living or dead, ever wrote such verses as these before us, we 
shall no longer participate of the intellectual luxuries which the. 
present time has unfolded, but devote ourselves, in our despair, 
once more to Shakspeare, and his kindred disciples of the last 
age. 

eMr. Kennedy no longer confines his aspiring muse to the desul- 

tory occupations, which are so faithfully described by him, under 
the title of “ Fitful Fancies :” he exalts his voice to strains paulo 
majora, and yields us a whole poem of very respectable dimensions, 
The story is worthy of an ambitious minstrel, and is intended to 
commemorate the love and the inconstancy of Henry of Navarre, and 
the dolorous fortune which overtook poor Fleurette, the gardener’s 
daughter, who fell an early victim to the same. The work opens 
with a Proem, which, like the overture or symphony in music, is 
intended to convey some general impression of the nature and cha- 
racter of the forthcoming performance. We extract a few lines from 
this Proem, in order to shew the reader how much he is entitled to 
anticipate in the perusal of what is to follow. 


‘ Of all by reckless Fortune crowned, 
The arbiters of human kind, 
How few by gladness compassed round 

Can anxious History find ! 
Perhaps in the dead waste of years, 
One ever-verdant name appears, 

"Mid the imperial wilderness, 

Given the despairing eye to bless— 
One plant of nobleness which yields 
Its poor dependants of the fields, 
Love’s honey-drops—its stem inclining 
To feeble tendrils downward pining— 
But, on its grave, of rampant weeds, 
A noxious multitude succeeds ; 
Stealing the perfume from the clay, 
Holy and redolent of May.’—p. 3, 4. 


We do not expect that the reader will derive a great deal of 
information, as to the future operations of the poet, from the fore- 
going passage; it is not intended that he should. Let him have 
patience, however, and all will be explained. We would ven- 
ture to affirm this moment, that not one in a hundred will be able 
to comprehend a great deal that is in this passage. He would be 
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an ingenious scholar that could tell us the name of the plant 
which, possessing the quality of nobleness in the field, yields 
‘ love’s honey drops’ to its poor dependants, very conidesouadingly 
bending its stem to the feeble tendrils of its mendicant neighbours, 
and yet at the same time, that could allow a multitude of rampant 
weeds to grow upon its — About all this we shall be silent 
for the present, nor shall we utter a word to satisfy the reader 
that the same noxious weeds, pining downwards, albeit, do yet rob 
the clay of its perfume,—‘ the clay that is so holy and so redolent 
of May.’ 

So much for the proem. And now for the business of the 
scene. The Poem opens with a description of the visit which 
Charles the Ninth and his Queen, with their train, paid at Nerac, 
the palace of the ‘ good lady of Navarre,’ with whom was then 
residing her son, the Prince of Bearn, better known afterwards by 
the title of the illustrious Henry of France. Charles ‘ affected 
archery,’ and a trial of skill in that ancient art was appointed for 
the royal amusement. The spectacle attracted the multitude from 
all parts, who came 

‘ To see how sceptered fingers drew 
The tough string and the trusty yew.’ 


The Prince of Bearn, a youth of sixteen, attended this feat, and 
by the unexpected display of his address as a marksman, attracted 
the exclusive applause of the spectators, to the great mortification 
of Charles. So disappointed was the latter, that when the young 
Prince braced himself for a second shot, the King desired him to 
give way, enforcing his command at the very same moment with 
rather an undignified push. The reader will be deeply interested 
to know the result. 


‘ His generous cheek flushed into flame— 
Trembled from head to heel his frame ; 
Again he had his weapon ready, 

His eye concentred on the King, 
With manhood’s mettle burning steady, 

A fearful-looking thing ! 
A knight, the amplest in the field, 
Served the scared monarch for a shield, 
Until his cousin’s anger slept, 
When from his portly screen he stept, 
And idly strove the mark to hit, 
Passing a spear’s length wide of it; 
Muttering a ban on bow and quiver, 
He flung them both into the river ; 
And straight departed from the scene, 
His dignity disturbed by spleen.’—p. 15, 16. 


The Prince concentring his eye upon the King, is not, we 
apprehend, to be taken in its literal sense; it is a mere figure of 
speech, for the use of which there is the most undeniable autho- 
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rity. An Irish soldier once recounting a brave exploit of his, in 
having taken five of the enemy by himself, was asked how he con- 
trived to perform such an achievement. ‘“‘ By St. Patrick, but I 
surrounded them,” exclaimed the veteran. To proceed. The Duke 
of Guise took up the bow and arrow, in order to sustain the lost 
honour of France, and cleft the fruit in twain. The effect upon 
the Prince is thus sung :— , 
‘ Harry liked little to divide 

The garland with Parisian pride, 

And failing at the time to find 

An orange suited to his mind, 

Begged from a blushing country maid, 

A red rose on her bosom laid. 

Poor girl! it was not in her power 

From such a youth to save the flower ! 

The prize was his—triumphantly 

He fixed it ona neighbouring tree— 

His bonnet doffed, and cleared his brow, 

While beauty whispered “‘ Note him now !”— 

A moment, and the sweet rose shivered, 

Beneath the shaft that in it quivered.’—p. 16. 


The damsel proves to be Fleurette, and from that moment the 
Prince and she understand each other. The whole court begins to 
remark with alarm that Henry has taken to the occupation of a 
horticulturist—that he had 


‘ Pitched upon a plot of ground 
Which—truth to say—was not so good 
As some he might have found, 
For fostering plantage home or foreign— 
Tall elm-trees shaded it, and near 
The Fountain of the Rabbit-warren 
Scattered its waters clear.’ 

Hereby, the shrewd reader will quickly guess, hung an interest- 
ing tale. The fountain was often resorted to by Fleurette, who, 
after the primitive fashion of handmaids, carried a picturesque 
pitcher in her lily-white hand: and the gods so ordained it, that 
when the damsel passed that way, the Prince was sure to pass it 
too. It were long, though not tedious, to follow the story of their 
loves; but one sweet evening, appointed for a blessed interview 
between the mutual adorers, cannot be passed over for the beauty 
of the description, and the somewhat extraordinary accidents by 
which it was otherwise characterized. Ifthe reader has the com- 
mand of such a luxury at this moment, let him order a stave of 
soft music before he begins. 


‘It was a peerless July even 
The moon made orison in heaven, 
And mildly won the pilgrim star 
O’er azure seas to voyage far : 
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The grass-hopper had sung to rest 
The sky-lark on her lowly nest : 
The vagrant winds had roamed their fill, 
And couched in caverns of the hill : 
If aspen leaves stirred drowsily, 
"Twas not the breeze their light forms fluttered ; 
Upon their bough- beds lovingly, 
In dreams their mutual thoughts they uttered ; 
The streamlet o’er the pebbles breaking, 
Seemed the sole thing on earth then waking.’—p. 28. 


Trauscendant power ofinvention! what originality! what beauty 
of thought! what felicity of expression! ‘ Twas not the breeze 
their tigot forms fluttered !° ho then was the disturber of the 
aspens? What invader of the solitude of the ©“ droke on their 
innocent slambers? Nor surfeit, nor nightmare, . heavy tread of 
burglar, interrupted the sweet oblivion of the bough-beds; but 
‘in dreams their mutual thoughts they uttered.’ Spirit of Mac- 
nish! come and interpret this new revelation from the continent of 
sleep. All this time the Prince was waiting for his beloved ; the 
hours passed heavily, and not without bringing a modicum of dis- 
appointment to the impatient swain. 


‘ What sound was that? his breathing quickened, 
His soul with expectation sickened— 
Pshaw! ’twas the stag-hound Fleur-de-lis, 
Discovering him with ill-timed glee, 
And which, to punish the intrusion, 
He made withdraw in much confusion.’-—p. 29. 


Fleurette came at last; and since we are warned by the poet 
to repress our curiosity at this point, we shall consider the inter- 
view as a forbidden matter of observation. The moment, however, 
the parties get out of their retirement and are fairly committed to 
the highway, we conceive that they forthwith become legitimate 
objects of public discussion. The first glimpse of the lovers as 
they are restored to the atmosphere, presents us with a scene of 
Arcadian affection, the like of which even the ancient poets have 
never conceived, much less described. 


‘ The blissful hour too soon had faded, 

And parting could not be evaded. 
The Prince, with gallantry sincere, 
Played the obsequious cavalier. 
The damsel’s pitcher twice he spilled, 
And then, o’er-liberal, more than filled ; 
Poised it upon his light-capped-head, 

One arm the crystal freight sustaining — 
The other to a feebler wed, 

Whose yoke caused no complaining. 
Thus homeward with dusk Labour’s daughter, 
Unmindful of the trickling water, 
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Slow paced he, destined to unite 

Two kingdoms, by his mind and might : 
O’ermatched, to marshal Freedom’s field, 
Ready to die, but not to yield— 

To still the surge of civil broil— 

To struggle with pacific toil— 

Happy that fate should Sully send, 

A patriot-minister, and friend. 

But Harry was the Lord’s anointed, 

And not a gilt stick, state-appointed.’—p. 31. 


With vast reason and abundant discretion has the poet noted the 
important circumstance that Harry was no gi/t stick, else how 
could he have escaped the inconveniences to which the alluvial 
virtues of the ‘ trickling water’ would have exposed him ? 

Soon, too soon, does it turn out that other invaders than the 
suspected ones, had interrupted the balmy slumbers of the delicate 
aspens. In the expressive words of our bard, 


‘A demon rose, to crush delights 
Fast opening in love’s neophytes : 
Ill omen for the royal suitor— 

It wore the likeness of his—tutor !’ 


La Gaucherie was the man. Long suspecting the tendencies of 
his charge—having reason to fear that the youth 


‘ Had made a woful backsliding,’ 


the ‘‘tutor” was enabled to procure intelligence of the intended 
meeting ; 
‘ When, sallying forth, he had proof clear 
Ocular and auricular—” (quere “ auriculeer”’ ) 
That the rath gipsey had bewitched 
The child his hand paternal—breeched !’ 


Any Cambridge youth, who has ever made tea for his company, 
will supply a rhyme for ‘ bewitched,” infinitely more appropriate 
in sense and euphony, though scarcely more worthy of being 
repeated in good society than the phrase with which the author has 
coupled it. 

The result isthat the Prince is ordered by his mother to Bayonne, 
a journey that involves a complete separation between him and his 
rustic beauty. Leaving the dagger in the bosom of the youth, for 
a moment the poet pauses, and turning to the window, as one 
might say, indulges in the following most becoming and noble 
reflections. 

‘ Skies to solace should mirror the mind ; 
Winter’s the time to walk with Sorrow ; 
It mocketh him not, who is little inclined 
To bid holyday suns good morrow. 
He who in feverishness is waking — 
His heart still sore from last night’s aching, 
When crimsony light over earth is breaking, 
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Rolls back his thoughts into Memory’s mist, 
Hoping the phantom’s with cock-crow dismissed, 
That cumbered his breast like a mountain of lead ; 
But, alas! for the watcher, it hath not fled— 
Would he had slumbered among the dead ! 
The sun-circle over and over him dancing, 
Scorcheth the dim brow on which it is glancing ; 
The hum of the bee and the song of the bird 
Are as wearisome sounds as he ever hath heard; 
And the scent of the woodbine adjacently growing, 
Is a rank herb’s breath on a sick man blowing.—p. 35, 36. 


In commending the winter as being the most appropriate 
season for ‘walking with sorrow,’ our poet perhaps deemed it 
unnecessary to specify the disadvantages of choosing the latter for a 
summer companion. It is not, however, very clear to us, that the 
time of the year is calculated at all to take from the disagreeable 
qualities of such an associate—nor can we indeed discover the 
principle on which the poet has come to his decision respecting 
the superiority of Winter. For example, if we refer to the case of 
his own hero, we shall be led to entertain conclusions not very con- 
sistent with the same theory. 


‘ A fairer morn hath seldom shone 
The bounding frame of youth upon, 
Than that which rose upon our hero— 
As—with a spirit below zero, 
He took the solitary road 
To his divinity’s abode, 
That nestled where fruit-bearing trees 
Waved their rich burdens in the breeze.’—pp. 36, 37. 


We think that we are pretty well justified in concluding from 
the circumstance of the fruit trees waving their rich burdens in the 
breeze, that the time of the scene was in a very advanced period of 
summer, when the temperature must have been very considerably 
elevated. Now, if under such circumstances the spirit of the 
young prince was so wonderfully cool as to bring the thermometer 
down below Zero, we are impelled to believe that the same cala- 
mity occurring in winter time, would have converted the unfortu- 
nate lover into an iceberg, at least. And this is our reason for 
differing from our great poet upon a question, be it remembered, 
which, after all, compromises a very minor, and to him, a very 
superfluous, qualification. 

Henry tapped at the window, and in a trice Fleurette was by his 
side. He forthwith disclosed the dread tidings of his banish- 
ment, and the effect of the news on her sensitive frame was such 
as to satisfy the most fastidious of lovers. 


‘ The finger of despair she felt— 
From his embrace she seemed to melt— 
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She tottered to the broad beech-tree, 
In blossoming-time, a fragrant pea, 
Reft of its support suddenly.’—p. 38. 

It is hard to expect every sort of perfection in a poet. He may 
understand the philosophy of flowers, ad infinitum: but there is no 
pretence for exacting from him a familiarity with garden vegeta- 

les. Hence, to confer upon Fleurette all the maturity of a full 
grown marrafat pea, at the very moment that she is said to be 
still within the precincts of the blossoming season, is only another 
example of that privation of minute knowledge, which is sup- 
posed to be the source of negative bliss to those who happen to be 
the subjects of such a lucky abandonment. 

Twelve months and three had just passed when Henry returned 
to Nerac, all his love, all his vows and promises utterly extin- 
guished for poor Fleurette, whose image in his breast had been 
superseded by that of D’Ayelle, a newer, and therefore a more 
engaging beauty. The knowledge of his faithlessness weighs 
heavily on the deserted girl ; she resolves on self-destruction, commu- 
nicates her intention to her former lover, who, struck with the 
pangs of remorse, pursues her to the fountain, and arrives there in 
time to find only her breathless corpse; we give the catastrophe in 
the words of the author. 


‘The lamp upon his features playing, 
Shewed fear predominating there ; 
Before him the dread billet laying, 
While something whispered ’twas cor veying 
Tidings he could not bear. 
What may we not be doomed to feel 
On severing of a tiny seal! 
All that soothes and all that maddens,—- 
All that elevates and saddens,— 
Whatever Henry’s weird, ’tis now 
About to break upon his brow ; 
For the feeble lines he traces— 
Seeming still to change their places— 
Few the words—enough for him! 
Dancing on that paper dim. 
** By the Fountain seek for me, 
There I told thee I should be, 
Let what would betide to thee. 
Pass thou may’st without perceiving 
Her thou partedst without grieving : 
Though thy love no longer burn, 
I shall wait for thy return. 
Search again, and thou shalt have me ; 
All is well—O! God forgive me !” 
From Henry’s prophet breast arise, 
More than woman’s wildest cries, 
In her spirit’s agonies ! 
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Summoning the household band, 
Torches blazing in each hand, 
Over height aad over hollow, 
With a speed they strained to follow— 
To the Fountain he led on, 
To the basin cut in stone : 
He hath plunged into the water, 
In his arms he hath caught her— 
He supports her on the bank, 
Shading back her tresses dank ; 
Printing fast the frenzied kiss 
On a cheek—no longer his ! 
Offering provinces to give 
Him whose skill would bid her live— 
Vowing vengeance on his head, 
Who should dare to think her dead ! 
Sure the arrow was, and keen, 
That had pierced the garden queen ! 
Threats, or promises, were vain— 
She would never bloom again !’—pp. 61—63. 


And now we ask if the reader be not satisfied, that Mr. Kennedy 
is the very first, or amongst the first poets of our time? Is not 
there good muscle in these lines? Does not Mr. Kennedy strike 
an idea on the head with a vigorous hand? and do not his thoughts 
rise up in his pages like bristles upon the fretful porcupine? Verily 
this is poetry to which critics and critics only can do justice! 

But we should be very badly discharging our duty to the public, 
if we were to dismiss this case of Mr. Kennedy, the poet, without 
a few observations ina more serious strain, than that which we have 
thought it necessary to adopt in-the few preceding pages. Let any 
competent person just peruse the extracts which we have made— 
(we shall give him the freedom of the whole work for the same 
purpose,) and say, honestly, if he can discover in them an or. 
whatever, in the shape of a thought or expression,—any intellectua 
contrivance of any kind, indicative of the presence of an order of 
mind that is not possessed by every second individual that one meets 
with in a day. We defy the most penetrating genius in existence 
to point out, from the first to the last page of this book, the faintest 
traces of that rare faculty which, however indescribable it may be, 
manifests itself in results of one kind or another, that never fail to 
be adequately recognized. We blame not the youthful indiscretion 
of a sna of verses—it is the heavy tribute, which few escape 
from, who visit, in their tender years, the golden regions of taste 
and fancy. Every child reckons upon being able to add another 
to the illustrious line of bards who have shed glory on their country ; 
seldom, however, does the delusion survive the first discipline of 
reason. If in our day, however, the reverse of this takes place, 
if the fond chimeras of the boy are deliberately cherished by the 
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man, we owe the revolution to causes with which it is the peculiar 
misfortune of our time to be troubled ; into these causes we refrain, 
at present, from penetrating. Enough of their mischievous efficac 

is manifested, in the fact that they have driven, and do continually 
drive, men of mediocrity into the arena, where supreme excellence 
alone can maintain a permanent footing. 





Art. Ill. The Life of Mrs. Jordan, including Original Private Cor- 
respondence, and numerous Anecdotes of her Cotemporaries. By 
James Boaden, Esq., author of the * Life of Kemble,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Edward Bull, 1831. 


WE very much fear, that Mr. Boaden, in this work, without acting 
very | towards the public, has been betrayed into the com- 
mission of a great degree of injustice towards himself. He must 
have been perfectly conscious that the announcement of the life of 
Mrs. Jordan by a familiar of the theatrical houses, would, under 
the peculiar circumstances of our day, have excited the glow of 
curiosity in the bosom of the most indifferent subject of this realm. 
To take advantage of this universal state of the public mind, and 
to palm upon it, in the name of Mrs. Jordan, a hotch-potch from the 
newspapers, is neither creditable to a veteran writer, who is well 
acquainted with the better days of our literature, nor will it prove, 
we may assure him, of use to his own interests. What reader expects 
to find no more than about a fourth part of the contents of these 
volumes occupied by Mrs. Jordan and her concerns?) What reader 
will be satisfied with such an arrangement? We are ready to 
admit that cotemporary history is sometimes admissible into the 
biographies of individuals; but this allowance is restricted to the 
introduction of such facts and circumstances as are naturally con- 
nected with the principal subject, either illustrating conduct or 
motives, or in some measure calculated to have an influence upon 
our opinion of the person whose life we are reading. __ If this prin- 
ciple be a just one, we can have no indulgence for Mr. Boaden, 
who brings us over the theatrical history of the last forty or fifty 
years for the thousandth time, gratifying us with a very long and 
elaborate version of Master Betty's first appearance, of which we 
never heard before ; and full and complete accounts of the equally 
novel and inexplicable events—the burning of the two theatres. 
There are in these volumes, also, sundry other episodes concerning 
John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Colman, and the rest, with which the 
public is long familiar, through the magazines and the annual 
registers. No man certainly is more indebted to his ‘ Cotempo- 
raries’ than Mr. Boaden, for no one has turned them to more pro- 
fitable account. 

But if Mr. Boaden had really given us something worth reading 
of Mrs. Jordan; if he had removed even a small portion of the veil 
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which surrounded some of the most important transactions of her 
life, we would have perhaps passed by his garrality, and compro- 
mised with his inveterate ip- But in truth Mr. Boaden has 
left the melancholy story of this celebrated actress just in as much 
obscurity as he found it. He puts on the most important of airs ; 
something “‘ more than natural” is always to be sought for in his 
most casual observations: a dreadful hypothesis startles us here, 
and in the next page an ominous enigma prepares us for the worst. 
The ludicrous ann of the clamorous mountain was not presaged 
by more preposterous throes of alarm, than this tardy effort of Mr. 
Boaden’s old age. He speaks of letters of Mrs. Jordan’s. There 
is nothing in them which we can discover, that alters a single fact 
or impression which was not already known to the world. Indeed 
in our opinion, the principal positive result of Mr. Boaden’s work 
on the public mind, will be to mystify the whole affair between 
Mrs. Jordan and the Prince, who participated so largely in her 
fortunes, and to make that which was plain and straight forward 
before, appear doubtful and suspicious. By a most incontinent 
anxiety to justify every body and every action, Mr. Boaden contrives 
with marvellous ingenuity to leave nobody without a share of blame ; 
so that though hitherto we could speculate, with a tolerable chance of 
being right, upon the actors in this extraordinary drama, the whole 
question is opened up, and it is to be discussed afresh, and decided 
on its merits. A more fitting occasion will present itself by and by 
to exhibit the effect of Mr. ‘Boaden’s tae) came in this matter. 
We shall now endeavour to sift from the enormous heap of chaff 
which lies before us, something like a substantial narrative, which, 
though it may not be so valuable as to recompense our pains, 
will go a great way towards that end, if it only save the reader 
some perplexity and more trouble. 

The vicissitudes and contrasts of Mrs. Jordan’s life are typified 
in the brief words that describe its principal events. She was born 
in Ireland ; her parents were Welsh ; England was the country of 
her adoption ; and she died in France. Mr. Boaden fixes the date 
of her birth in the year 1762, and states that it took place in the 
neighbourhood of Waterford. Her parents were then engaged in 
an itinerant company of players. Her mother’s name, Phillips, 
seems to have been given to the child from its birth, ingtead of that 
of its father, Bland, a circumstance that increases very much the 
ambiguity in her situation, which, Mr. Boaden remarks, continued 
to attend her during her life. However, this name she dropped, 
and assumed that of Francis on adopting the stage, which she 
appears to have done almost in her childhood. With the exception of 
an offer of marriage by a Lieutenant Doyne, in Ireland, nothin 
material appears in the history of Miss Praise until her twentiet 
year, when she made her first appearance, we suppose in England, 
at Leeds, where the renowned Tate Wilkinson was at that time 
stage manager. Here she astonished the operatives by her versa- 
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tility, drawing tears by her performance of Calista, and breaking 
their hearts with merriment by singing the Greenwood: Laddie. At 
York, whither Miss Francis proceeded with her mother, she was 
under the necessity of changing her name again, and as this is the 
last erratum, unfortunately, which fate made in her description, the 
occasion of it is worth commemorating. 


‘ Upon the arrival of the ladies at York, the manager received a note 
from Mrs. Bland, stating that, for very particular reasons, which would be 
explained, the name of Francis must be changed, and some other adopted. 

iikinson naturally proposed Bland, to which she had a natural title, but 
the actress now wrote tohim “ that his wish, as to the insertion of Bland, 
could not be complied with, as that name in the prints might probably 
much injure her in the opinion of her father’s relations.” I chuse to cite, 
on this occasion, the manager's own words, because | believe them to be 
sincere, and find them marked with a propriety that will not escape admi- 
ration.—‘ So,” says he, “ on our meeting, and the matter being explained, 
there appeared obvious and pressing reasons for a change of name, and 
that of Mrs. Jordan was adopted. 

* 7 * * * 

‘ But the reader must'be Mate acquainted with the reason which pro- 
duced this new decision as to name, on the arrival at York, which had 
indeed, before been attended with sonte difficulty. The fact was, that her 
aunt, Miss Phillips, who had also been an actress in the York company, and 
was now lying dangerously ill, ha? that last infirmity of the Welsh mind, 
a high value for the families to which she claimed alliance. She had 
earnestly entreated to see her sister, Mrs. Bland, and to welcome her 
niece, whom she pronounced to be already an honour to the stock from 
which she derived alike her theatrical and lineal honours; and as this 
near relation was at the point of death, and destined a very enviable 
wardrobe as a legacy to her beloved niece, upon the payment of a slight 
equity of redemption, both prudence and affection concurred in allowing 
the last wish of an aunt who felt her interest so strongly. Miss Phillips 
is said to have considered herself the greatest actress that had ever ap- 
peared, and she had the opinion to herself. Her niece has been gene- 
rally considered unrivalled in her particular walk, but it was a pretension 
which I believe she never achat if she fora moment believed it to be 
just. Within a week after this transaction, the aunt died, and Mrs. 
Jordan pursued her profession, though she did not exactly tread in her 
steps.’—pp. 29—31. 

We undefstand from Mr. Boaden’s insinuations that Mrs. Jor- 
dan commenced her course of indiscretion in the first year of her 
theatrical career, at York; but as her good acting put the folks 
of that part of the world in excellent humour with her, they 
looked indulgently on her sins. The characters in which she was 
most popular were those for which we would suppose she was 
the least calculated, namely, the parts of William, in Rosina, and 
Patrick, in the Poor Soldier. In this part of the country she 
remained about three years, when she was invited to London on 
the favourable report of a Mr. Smith, one of the purveyors for 
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Drury Lave Theatre. On the 18th October, 1785, Mrs. Jordan, 
who was retained at a salary of four pounds a week, made her first 
appearance at that house in the Country Girl. Of this event we 
have the following account by Mr. Boaden. 


‘Mrs. Inchbald knew her in the York company, and records of her 
that “she came to town with no report im her favour, to elevate her above 
a very moderate salary (four pounds), or to attract more than a very mo- 
derate house when she appeared. But here moderation stopped. She at 
once displayed such consummate art, with such bewitching nature-—such 
excellent sense, and such innocent simplicity—that her anditors were 
boundless in their plaudits, and so warm in her praises, when they left the 


theatre, that their friends at home would not give credit to the extent of 
their eulogiums.”’ 


‘Nothing can be more exactly true than this report. I agree also with 
that lady in the melody of her voice; but in the remark that “ her pro- 
nunciation was imperfect,” I cannot concur. ‘* Most of her words was 
uttered with a kind of provincial dialect.” It was not of that description 
at all. It was a principle of giving to certain words a fulness and comic 
richness, which rendered them more truly representatives of the ideas they 
stood for; it was expressing all the juice from the grape of the laughing 
vine. To instance once for all. She knew the importance attached to a 
best gown. Let the reader recollect the full volume of scund which she 
threw into those words, and he will understand me. It was not provin- 
cial dialect—it was humorous delivery: and, as a charm, only inferior to 
her laugh. Again, “ but I don’t”—*“ I won’t”—* Bud”—* Grum,” and 
a hundred others, to which she communicated such blunt significance, 
such whimsical cadence, as showed she was the great mistress of comic 
utterance, and aware of all the infinite varieties which modify the effects of 
the hunian voice. Henderson had the same sort of talent without the 
perfect voice. It was best displayed in his reading. A reflection upon 
this hint will shew what a narrow, imperfect, and even delusive record 
printing must needs be, of what in living speech accompanied the utter- 
ance of the mere words. Such was Mrs. Jordan when she burst upon the 
metropolis, in the year 1785, Perhaps no actress ever excited so much 
laughter. The low comedian has a hundred resorts by which risibility 
may be produced. In addition to a ludicrous cast of features, he may 
resort, if he chooses, to the buffoonery of the fair; he may dress himself 
ridiculously ; he may border even upon indecency in his action, and 
be at least a general hint of double entendre, to those whose minds are 
equally impure. But the actress has nothing beyond the mere words she 
utters, but what is drawn from her .own hilarity, and the expression of 
features, which never submit to exaggeration. She cannot pass by the 
claims of her sex, and self-love will preserve her from any willing diminu- 
tion of her personal beauty. How exactly had this child of nature calcu- 
lated her efficacy, that no intention on her part was ever missed, and, 
from first to last, the audience responded uniformly in an astonishmeut of 
delight. In the third act they more clearly saw 2 be gave the elasticity 
to her step. She is made to assume the male attire; and the great 
painter of the age pronounced her figare the neatest and most perfect in 
symmetry that ue had ever seen. This distinction remained with her 
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a long time, notwithstanding the many family encroachments upon the 
public pleasure. cia 3 

‘ But her fertility as an actress was at its height in the letter scene, per- 
haps the most perfect of all her efforts, and the best yeu de theatre known, 
without mechanism. The very pen and ink were made to express the 
rustic petulance of the writer of the first epistle, and the eager delight that 
composed the second which was to be dispatched instead of it to her lover. 
King was her Moody upon this occasion, but I thought Wroughton after- 
wards gave more effect to the intimidation. He had a vast deal of truth 
in his comedy, and concealed every appearance of the actor’s art. 

‘There was a seeming coincidence in the ages of the actress and the 
character she played. The play concludes with some rhymes, no great 
achievement, it is true—I! suppose them Garrick’s—in which Miss Peggy 
apologizes for deserting her Bud. 


‘« ]’ve reasons will convince you all, and strong ones ; 
Except old folks, who hanker after young ones: 
But was so passionate, and grown so thrifty, 

’*Twas a sad life:—and then he was near fifty !— 
I’m but nineteen.” 


Perhaps Mrs. Jordan looked rather more, not in her action, which was 
juvenile to the last, but the comic maturity of her expression seemed to 
announce a longer experience of life and of the stage, than could have 
been attained at nineteen. She retired that night from the theatre, happy 
to the extent of her wishes, and satisfied that she would not long be rated 
on the treasurer’s books at four pounds per week. Smith congratulated 
with her very sincerely. He had bestowed upon the theatre, which he 
loved, a new and a powerful magnet, able to attract on the off nights of 
Mrs. Siddons, and even strengthen those of tragedy; which, with no 
greater force than Cumberland evinced in the Carmelite, began to need 
something auxiliary.'-—vol. i. pp. 69—73. 

Mrs. Jordan’s merits having now received the stamp of metro- 
politan Rpeevaten, which she drew forth by her performance of 
several characters in the same line with William and the Country 
Girl, was now literally embarrassed by provincial engagements. 
These she discharged in a manner that. promoted her celebrity, and 
the following season witnessed a very considerable addition to her 
popularity in the metropolis. It was about this time that an epi- 
logue was put into her mouth, one passage of which in particular 
is very remarkable, in association with her subsequent circum- 
stances. 

‘ How strange! methinks I hear a critic say ; 
What she, the serious heroine of a play! 
The manager his want of sense evinces, 
To pitch on Hoydens for the love of Princes! 
To trick out Chambermaids in awkward pom 
Horrid! to make a Princess of a Romp.’—vol. i. p. 184. 


In the summer following (1792), we find Mrs. Jordan making 


her professional tour through the north; and here, for the first 
time, we are rather abruptly introduced to Mr. Ford, who very 
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unceremoniously, but not surely without authority, talks of the lady 
as Mrs. Ford! In a very few pages afterwards we, all of a sudden, 

unce upon the ‘declared admiration of a Royal Duke ;’ and how 
- the ‘ Royal Duke’ had been declaring his admiration of Mrs. 
Jordan, or how long Mr. Ford had been calling her wife, Mr. 
Boaden, who has a most inexplicable contempt for chronology, 
does not set forth. We shall allow the historian to speak for 
himself. 


« But a circumstance had occurred, which was now generally known; I 
mean the declared admiration of a Royal Duke for this delightful actress, 
and a wish for her society permanently, on such terms as his peculiar 
situation alone permitted. He invaded no man’s absolute rights—he did 
not descend to corrupt or debase. Not considering himself entirely a 
creature of the state, he had presumed to avow an affection for a woman 
of the most fascinating description; and his yet unsullied HonouR was 
the pledge, that the fruits, if any, of such an union, should be considered 
most sacredly as his—that he took the duties of a father along with the 
natural relation. We were now in the ferment of the French revolution, 
and it became a crime in the eyes of no small part of the public, that Mrs. 
Jordan had listened to a prince. In spite of his services as a naval officer, 
and the frank, cordial manners, which were not more the characteristics of 
his profession than of his own nature, the noble seaman was neither well 
treated by the government, nor did his popularity at all compensate a very 
niggardly establishment. On a sudden, writers in the daily papers became 
most anxiously solicitous about Mrs. Jordan’s family; (as if it had not at 
all times been the “precious jewel of her soul”). ‘ What in the new 
connexion, became of Mrs. Jordan’s family?” Mr. Ford was elevated by 
some persons into an injured and deserted man ; they neither knew him, nor 
his privity to the advances made by the noble suitor. They had never seen 
him at the wing of the theatre, and thrown their eyes, as he must have 
done, to the private boxes. Mrs. Jordan was not a woman to hoodwink 
herself in any of her actions-—she knew the sanctions of law and religion 
as well as any body, and their value—this implies that she did not view 
them with indifference. And had Mr. Ford, as she proposed to him, 
taken that one step farther, which the Duke could not take, the treaty 
with the latter would have ended at the moment.’—vol. i. pp. 207—209., 


The reader will think it strange that this is the first allusion we 
have in the book to Mrs. Jordan’s ‘ family,’ or to the treaty, or 
to the Duke at all; yet Mr. Boaden eke of them as matters 
with which the reader is quite familiar. This is certainly one way 
of writing a biography. It appears, however, that Mrs. Jordan 

th 


took those enquiries of the Press in great dudgeon, as she disco- 
vered in a letter which she directed to some of the papers. 


‘ Finding herself thus annoyed at her very breakfast table, she resolved 
not to sit unmoved, but let the public know her own feeling as a woman, 
while she vindicated her conduct as an actress. The following letier 
from her accordingly appeared in all the public prints. It was dated from 
the Treasury, by which must be meant the treasury of the theatre. 
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‘« Treasury Office, November 30, 1790. 

‘ « Sir,—I have submitted in silence to the unprovoked and unmanly 
abuse which, for some time past, has been directed against me; because 
it has related to subjects about which the public could not be interested ; 
but to an attack upon my conduct in my profession, and the charge of 
want of respect and gratitude to the public, I thing it my duty to reply. 

‘« Nothing can be more cruel and unfounded than the insinuation, that 
I absented myself from the theatre, on Saturday last, from any other cause 
than real inability, from illness, to sustain my part in the entertainment. 
I have ever been ready and proud to exert myself, to the utmost of my 
strength, to fulfil my engagements with the theatre, and to manifest my 
respect for the audience; and no person can be more grateful for the indul- 
gence and applause with which I have been constantly honoured. I would 
not obtrude upon the public an allusion to anything that does not relate to 
my profession, in which alone I may, without presumption, say, I am 
accountable to them ; but thus called on, in the present instance, there 
can be no impropriety in my answering those who have so ungenerously 
attacked me, ‘ that, if they could drive me from that profession, they would 
take from me the ONLY INCoME I have, or mean to possess, the whole 
earnings of which, upon the past, and one-half for the future, I have already 
settled upon my CHILDREN.’ Unjustly and cruelly traduced as I have 
been upon this subject, I trust that this short declaration will not be 
deemed impertinent; and for the rest, I appeal, with confidence, to the 
justice and generosity of the public. 

‘ « T am, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
«“ Dor. Jonpan.”’ 
—vol. i. pp. 209—211. 


The crisis had now arrived, which gave to Mrs. Jordan’s history 
the interest for which that history is alone worth remembering. 
We mean her connection with the Duke of Clarence. Having 
thus exhibited to our view, as it were, this land of promise, to 
attain which, we must say, we performed no very easy or comfort- 
able pilgrimage, Mr. Boaden, with the most provoking indifference, 
invites us to accompany him into a most delightful issertation on 
the ancient history of Drury-lane Theatre,—a theme which he 
mercilessly pursues through a whole chapter and more. Confound 
it! has not the man seen, if he has not written, plays,—and how can 
he so stupidly persevere in wearying his audience? There is only 
one anecdote to be found in this rubbish which we deem worthy 
of being gleaned from it. 


‘On the 31st of January, 1795, under the management of Mr. Kemble, 
Miss Mellon, the future Mrs. Coutts, and the present Duchess of St. 
Alban’s (for such fortune may well render a man’s style giddy), acted 


Lydia Languish, in the Rivals, and obtained an engagement, as an intended | 


double for Mrs. Jordan. Miss Farren had Mrs. Goodall in the same 
secondary station, and Bannister, jun. now obtained a locum tenens in Capt. 
Wathen, who had long figured in private theatricals. But Miss Mellon 
must not be passed over so lightly. The public do not generally know that 
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Coutts was not the first banker who had distinguished this young actress, 
While she was in Stanton’s company, Mr, Wright, a banker at Stafford, 
shewed her great attention ; and it was creditable as well as valuable, for 
his wife and daughters concurred ia protecting her. It was there that the 
Member, Sheridan, saw her, and he might strengthen himself abroad and 
at home, by giving her an immediate engagement at Drury Lane. He saw 
her in two of Mrs. Jordan’s most favourite characters, Rosalind and the 
Romp. She was certainly above mediocrity as an actress, though I used 
to think too careless to do all she might have done. Her figure was ele- 
gant in those days, and there was rather a comic expression in her coun- 
tenance. Had Jordan never appeared, she might have reached the first 
rank, and been contented with her station in the theatre ; few, in any kind 
of miscarriage, have received such ample consolation. Chance, itself, once 
contributed a prize of ten thousand pounds to this minion of “ Fortune's 
Frolic.” I think there seems to have been a good deal of sagacity in her 
conduct: she saw her object with that singleness which is necessary to all 
great success, and made her very disposition itself a herald to her elevation. 
I never thought her one of those who 


“ Plan secret good, and blush to find it fame.” 


But a little ostentation may be pardoned in our imperfect virtue.’—vol. i. 
pp. 276—278. 


Mr. Boaden can boast of the distinguished honour of being 
sought for as an acquaintance by Mrs. Jordan, who seems to have 
treated him with great confidence, as the following anecdote will 
prove :— 


‘It was about this piece, (Morris's Comedy of the Secret), I re- 
member, we had been speaking, when she told me she had another 
East Indian offered at her shrine, which she would trouble me to 
read. I did so, and we talked the piece over at her town residence in 
Somerset-street, Portman-square. She had not told me who was the 
author of the play. But there was that in it which merited consideration. 
I gave her my opinion frankly, and pointed cut the indecorum of the 
interest : however, though not a moral play, it was written evidently, I said, 
by a man of talent; and, as a benefit piece, preferable toan old one. Mrs. 
Jordan, here, in confidence, informed me that the Duke had taken the 
trouble to read it, at her desire also; and that we agreed most deci- 
sively in our opinions. She was in charming spirits, 1 remember, that 
morning, and occasionally ran over the strings of her guitar. Her young 
family were playing about us, and the present Colonel George Fitzcla- 
rence, then a child, amused me much, with his spirit and strength; he 
attacked me, as, his mother told me, his fine-tempered father was accus- 
tomed to permit him to do himself. He certainly was an infant Hercules. 
The reader will judge of the pleasure with which I have since viewed his 
career as a soldier; and I owe him my thanks for his instructive and 
amusing journey across India, through Egypt, to England, in the winter of 
1817-18, which he dedicated to his late Majesty George the Fourth, when 
Prince Regent. I shall here merely say, that his fourth chapter in this 
work is written with great skill, and possesses that interest which arises from 
actual facts at critical periods; from difficulties surmounted by patience 
or exertion: abounding in the terrible and destructive, unexaggerated 
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and minutely detailed. As a moving picture, this division of his work 
may, with advantage, stand a comparison with the best passages of those 
who travel to seek effects.’—vol. ii. pp. 12—14. 


We must pass over a great many details of little or no interest, 
to pursue the history of what may be called Mrs. Jordan’s private 
life. But we beg leave to observe, that the narrative 1s so strangely 
put together, the facts of the case are set down with so unusual a 
disregard of time and order, that we find it extremely difficult to 
form any thing like a consecutive statement of the latter part of § 
Mrs. Jordan's life. Suddenly we fall upon a series of epistles by 
Mrs. Jordan, writen in 1806, which relate to transactions in that 
year, and from the perusal of these we ar+ led on by the author to 
the events of nearly twenty years before! The recurrence of such 
perplexities as these is much too frequent to allow us to believe 
that they are altogether unintentional. 

We approach, with the greatest reluctance, that small, wonder- 
fully anh, portion of Mr. Boaden’s very large book, which treats 
more particularly of the connection that subsisted between the Duke 
of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan. As to the propriety of reviving the 
history of his Highness’s juvenile indiscretions, more especially at a 
time when every good man is counselled by the law to consider him 
incapable of doing any wrong—it is not, unfortunately, left to us to 
make a selection. We can only remark that, as we never took a 
part in any effort to refresh the public memory upon this delicate 
subject, so would we never have discussed it after the manner of 
Mr. Boaden. We hold in the highest respect the exalted function 
of the kingly office—still more do we venerate it in the person of one, 
whose manly and unsophisticated character converts the abstract 
sentiment of loyalty to the throne, into a feeling of attachment 
to the individual who fillsit. But whilst we render justice to the 
virtues of the Sovereign, it is not surely necessary that we should 
connive at the fullies of the youthful Prince. We greatly doubt 
that the mind which would venture to justify the one, could duly 
appreciate the other. Mr. Boaden, however, affects to do both, 
but with what success will be seen hereafter. It is not until about 
the twelfth hour that he begins a formal narrative of that portion 
of Mrs. Jordan’s history, for which any one would deem it, at this 
day, worth one moment’s consideration. The fawning and prostrate 
spirit which he brings to this delicate task is seen at the very outset. 

‘ Before I can possibly touch,’ says the cautious man, ‘ upon any dis- 
agreement between the Royal Duke and Mrs. Jordan, it seems necessary 
to look at the position of some other members of his illustrious house, and 
enquire how far it was calculated to fulfil the wishes of their venerable 
0 their condition in the state, or the reasonable expectations of the 
pudiic. 

We beg to say that there is no necessity for any such inquiry ; 
and we add, that the only reason why Mr. Boaden presumes to 
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rake up the vices of the two elder brothers in order to lessen, b 

comparison, the culpability of the third, is to be found in the all im- 
portant accident, that the two former are in their sepulchres, whilst 
the last is a living King. Mr. Boaden may depend on it he will 
gain nothing by his ingenuity. The obsequiousness, which is 


| visible in the following extract, will not fail to strike the reader. 


‘Prince William Henry, Duke of Clarence, came home from very active 
naval service, with, I believe, no engagement of the heart, and he soon dis- 
tinguished the charming actress of Drury Lane theatre by unbounded admi- 
ration. It is to the credit of his taste that he did so. There is, however, 
a bias derived from profession, which extends even to the sort of woman 
likely to strike our fancy. He has looked at the naval character with little 
discernment, who does not feel that the gay, spirited, unaffected humour 
of Mrs. Jordan, carried the heart of a seaman by a coupde main. The 
tones of her voice, the neatness of her figure, the exhilaration of her laugh, 
but reflect the images of his fancy, when, in the watch of midnight, in the 
dreary howling of the gale, he cheers his lonely pace with the charms of 
his native land. 

‘ Enquiry, however, would not fail to acquaint him, that Mrs. Jordan 
was generally supposed to be the wife of Mr. Ford, a barrister, the son of a 
proprietor of the theatre, though she retained as to the public still, the thea- 
trical name she bore at York. The declared attachment of the Prince, 
weighed at first no more with her, than to take the opportunity of ascer- 
taining, whether Mr, Ford was sincere in his devotion to her; in which 
case she thought herself every way entitled to his hand; and, in fact, even 
upon a mere worldly estimate of the matter, a desirable match, in posses- 
sion of a positive and progressive fortune, the honourable result of superior, 
indeed unequalled talents. She at length required from Mr. Ford a defi- 
nitive answer to the proposal of marriage; and, finding that he shrunk 
from the test, she told him distinctly, that her mind was made up, at least 
to one point, rHat, if she must choose between offers of protection, she 
would certainly choose those that promised the fairest; but that, if he 
could think her worthy of being his wife, no temptations would be strong 
enough to detach her from him and her duties. Mr. Ford resigned her, 
I believe, with legal composure—and she accepted the terms held out by 
the Duke, and devoted herself to his interests and his habits, his taste and 
domestic pleasures. Whoever has had the happiness of seeing them together 
at Bushy, saw them surrounded by a famil at equalled for personal 
and mental grace; they saw their happy mother an honoured wife, in every 
thing but the legal title, and uniformly spoke of the establishment at 
Bushy, as one of the most enviable that had ever presented itself to their 
scrutiny. —vol. ii. pp. 268—270. 


The happy mother, exclaims Boaden, was an honoured wife in 
every thing but the /egal title. The contemptible little form of 
marriage was all that was wanted to complete the domestic cha- 
racter of Mrs. Jordan! Was that all indeed? How easily Mr. 
Boaden disposes of the matter. To such philosophers as he is, to 
be sure, the words of a priest can be of but little consequence—they 
are superfluities which are necessary, peradventure, to satisfy the 
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ignorant and superstitious herd of men, but they are regarded 

p learned and at ie at their true value. Nevertheless, kl 
absence of the small ceremony made all the difference in the world 
to the poor woman afterwards, when she was unceremoniously dis- 
missed from the bed of her Royal paramour. Mr. Boaden has 
most improperly abridged the history of this connection. The nar- 
rative of a Dass j 

Duke of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan, would have justly demanded 
twice the space, which Mr. Boaden has allowed to the account of a 
twenty years’ connection. To judge of the final treatment of this 
woman, it is necessary that we should understand in what light she 
had been allowed to be regarded by the public, as the companion 
of the Duke of Clarence. A more striking example of the consi- 
deration in which she was held, not merely by the Dake of Cla- 
rence, but by his illustrious brothers and the great state officers of the 
time, cannot be given, than that which took place on the celebration 
of the Duke’s birth-day, in the year 1806. Mr. Boaden seems 
totally unconscious of these matters, but we copy from the govern- 
ment journals of that period. 


“ The Duke of Clarence’s birth day was celebrated with much splendour 
in Bushy Park, on Thursday (August 21, 1806). The grand hall was en- 
tirely new fitted up, with bronze pilasters, and various marble imitations ; 
the ceiling very correctly clouded, and the whole illuminated with some 
brilliant patent lamps, suspended from a beautifuleagie. The dining-room 
in the right wing was fitted up in a modern style, with new elegant lamps 
at the different entrances. The pleasure-ground was disposed for the oc- 
casion, and the servants had new liveries. In the morning the Dukes of 
York’s and Kent’s bands arrived in caravans; after dressing themselves 
and dining, they went into the pleasure grounds, and played alternately 
some charming pieces. The Duke of Kent's played some of the choruses 
and movements from Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation, arranged, by com- 
mand of his Royal Highness, for a band of wind instruments. About five 
o'clock the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York, Kent, Sussex, and Cam- 
bridge, Colonel Paget, &c. &c. arrived from reviewing the German Legion. 
After they had dressed for dinner, they walked in the pleasure grounds, 
accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, Earl and Countess of Athlone and 
daughter, Lord Leicester, Baron Hotham and Lady, Baron Eden, the At- 
torney General, Colonels Paget and M’Mahon, Serjeant Marshall, and a 
number of other persons. At seven o'clock the second bell announced the 
dinner, when the Prince took Mrs. Jordan by the hand, led her into the 
dining-room, and seated her at the head of the table. The Prince took 
his seat at her right hand, and the Duke of York at her left; the Duke 
of Cambridge sat next to the Prince, the Duke of Kent next to the Duke of 
York, and the Lord Chancellor next to his Royal Highness. The Duke of 
Clarence sat at the foot of the table.—lt is hardly necessary to say, the 
table was sumptuously covered with every thing the season could afford. 
The bands played on the lawn, close to the dining-room window. The 
populace were permitted to enter the pleasure-grounds to behold the Royal 
banquet, while the presence of Messrs. Townsend, Sayers, and Macmanus, 


day’s association, between two such persons as the | 
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preserved the most correct decorum, The Duke’s numerous family were 
introduced and admired by the Prince, the Royal Dukes, and the whole 
company; an infant in arms, with a most beautiful white head of hair, 
was brought into the dining-room by the nursery-maid.” 


From this statement, the reader will be able to entertain some 
notion of the estimation in which Mrs. Jordan was held by the 
Royal Family, and how great must have been the prospects which 
she indul in, from such encouragement as she received. We 
find that, before her introduction to the Duke, this lady had three 
daughters, the whole of whom, by a singular coincidence, she was 
engaged in disposing of by marriage, during the years 1808 and 
1809. Mr. Boaden tells us, that— 

‘The eldest, Frances, became Mrs. Alsop: her husband was in the 
Orduance office, and I think, if I can trust to memory, clerk of the delivery 
of small arms. I am confirmed in this notion by knowing that the situa- 
tion has been abolished. There is a respectability attached to the clerk- 
ships in government offices, which belongs to no other subordinates in 
life. The gentlemen who fill them rank as esquires in the red book; and, 
why I know not, are supposed, in their style of living, to be little bounded 
by the mere salaries of their respective situations. Miss Jordan was in her 
twenty-sixth year when she gave her hand to Mr. Thomas Alsop—his re- 
sidence then was at No. 11, Park Place, and, with their married sister, 
Miss Dora and Miss Lucy domesticated, until, in the year following, with 
the approbation of their mother, Miss Dora became the wife of Frederick 
Edward March, Esq., as I understand, a natural son of Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, who was also a clerk in the Ordnance office; and, in 1810, the 


youngest, Miss Lucy, was united to General, then Colonel, Hawker, of the 
14th Light Dragoons,’—vol. ii. p, 233. 


Mr. Boaden continues,— 


‘ Mrs. Jordan now became the subject of a great variety of attacks, in 
the infamous prints of the time; probably levelled at her purse ; and, con- 
ceiving the union of her daughters with two gentlemen in public life a 
happy opportunity to work upon her fears or their delicacy. Among other 
matters, “ they understood (by which the reader always understands if he 
knows them, they invented) a violent quarrel between the Duke and her- 
self.” Royal Dukes, at this time, occupied, unfortunately, the full breath 
of rumour; and one unhappy business soon bared to the public eye a 
scene of gross and most inexcusable folly, on one part, and of wanton, 
profligate, subtle, and unblushing exposure on the other. The leveller 
rioted now in evidence of royal weakness; and saw in this childish pro- 
logue the opening of a scene sufficient to destroy the credit of a throne, 
that should exist only by its virtue.’—vol. ii. p. 236. 


Now, as to this ‘ levelling at the purse,’ &c., Mr. Boaden might 
have spared himself the necessity of departing from the duties of 
christian charity, so violently as he has done; for that there were 
elements of discord in play at this time, between the Duke and 
Mrs. Jordan, appears sufficiently evident, and we know, at all 
events, that, at the Duke’s instance, a complete, and even eternal, 
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Separation took place between them in a year or two afterwards. 
Of that separation, or the cause of it, we have no other account from 
Mr. Boaden, than the praperrs | one, which is quite as laconic, it 
must be admitted, as it is satisfactory. 


‘ At length, while she was acting at Cheltenham, a storm burst upon her 
totally unexpected, which is thus recorded by an actor, who was at the 
time in the theatre. She received a letter from his Royal Highness desir- 
ing her to meet him at Maidenhead, where they were to bid each other 
farewell. Mrs. Jordan had concluded her engagement, but remained one 
night over to perform Nell, forthe manager, Mr. Watson’s benefit. It was 
in the afternoon of this very day she received the fatal letter. With that 
steady kindness that always distinguished her, she arrived at the theatre 
dreadfully weakened by a succession of fainting fits. She, however, 
struggled on with Nell, until Jobson arrived at the passage where he has 
to accuse the conjuror of making her laughing drunk, When the actress 
here attempted to laugh, the afflicted woman burst into tears. Her Jobson 
with great presence of mind altered the text and exclaimed to her—*‘ Why, 
Nell, the conjuror has not only made thee drunk ; he has made thee cry- 
ing drank,” thus covering her personal distress, and carrying her through 
the scene in character. After the performance, she was put into a travel- 
ling chariot in her stage dress, to keep her appointment with the Royal 
Duke, in a state of anguish easily to be conceived. What passed at the 
meeting I would not wish to detail. After allowing her due time to recover 
her spirits, and endeavour to do herself justice by making her statement 
to the Regent—submitting herself entirely to his judgment, and finally to 
the generous nature of the Duke himself, she thus writes upon the subject 
of the separation to her confidential friend. She may now be pardoned 
for omitting to date the communication. But her mind is still amiable in 
its disappointments; and she turns herself unaffectedly to apologise for 
the rashness by which she has suffered.’-—vol. ii. pp. 271—273, 


Be it observed, that the duration of the connexion between the 
parties, was that of twenty a the fruit of this cohabitation 
was ten children, and yet the termination of that intercourse,—dur- 
ing which, Mr. Boaden says, the happy mother was an honored 
wife, in every thing but the legal title.—was the work of a few 
minutes, appareatly ;—she received a letter from the Duke, desir- 
ing her to meet him at Maidenhead, where they were to bid each 
other farewell ! In vain do we read Mr. Boaden’s pages, to find outa 
clue to this extraordinary, and, we have no hesitation in saying, most 
cruel proceeding. Mrs. Jordan herself seems to have been as 
much in the dark as we are at this moment; at least, so we con- 
clude from her letter to a friend, written, as it would appear, 
shortly after the separation. 


‘** Bushy, Saturday. 
** « My dear Sir, 


‘«* | received yours and its inclosure safe this morning. My mind is 
beginning to feel somewhat reconciled io the shock and surprise it has 
lately received ; for could you or the world believe that we never had, for 
twenty years, the semblance of a QUARREL. But this is so well known in 
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our domestic circle, that the astonishment is the greater! Money, mo- 
ney, my good friend, or the want of it, has, I am convinced, made 1M, at 
this moment, the most wretched of men; but having done wrong, he does 
not like to retract. But with all his excellent qualities, his domestic vir- 
tues, his love for his lovely children, what must he not at this moment 
suffer! His distresses should have been zelieved before ; but thisis entre nous. 
«« All his letters are full of the most unqualified praise of my conduct ; 
and it is the most heartfelt blessing to know that, to the best of my power, 
I have endeavoured to deserve it. I have received the greatest kindness 
and attention from the R****t, and every branch of the Royal Family, 
who, in the most unreserved terms, deplore this melancholy business. The 
whole correspondence is before the R****t, and I am proud to add, that 
my past and present conduct has secured me a friend, who declares he 
never will forsake me. ‘ My forbearance,’ he says, ‘is beyond what he 
could have imagined!’ But what will not a woman do, who is firmly and 
sincerely attached? Had he left me to starve, I never would have uttered 
a word to his disadvantage. [I inclose you two other letters; and in a day 
or two you shall see more, the rest being in the hands of the R****t. And 
now, my dear friend, do not hear the D. of C, unfairly abused. He has 
done wrong, and he is suffering for it. But as far as he has left it in his 
own power, he is doing every thing KIND and NoBLE, even to the dis- 
tressing HIMSELF. Ithank you sincerely for the friendly caution at the 
end of your letter, though [ trust there will be no occasion for it; but it 

was kind and friendly, and as such I shall ever esteem it. 

‘« | remain, dear Sir, 

«* Yours sincerely, 
“* Dora Jornpan,”’ 

—vol. ii. pp. 273—275. 


What Mrs. Jordan means by ‘ money, money,’ we really cannot 
conjecture; and Mr. Boaden, upon this, as well as upon eve 
other point of doubt and difficulty, is utterly bereft of the power of 
speech. Leaving that matter, however, for the present, we beg 
the reader’s attention, for a few moments, to a passage in the 
above letter of Mrs. Jordan, with which we wish to compare a sub- 
sequent statement, made by Mr. Boaden. That statement, for the 
sake of convenience, we shall lay before the reader. 


‘It may be remarked on this occasion, that there were three distinct 
sources of calumny concurring to swell the tide of persecution which now 
assailed Mrs. Jordan, and the press was equally disposed to all the three, 
for they equally purposed mischief. The jirst was a pretty numerous set 
of scribblers, who, with the usually wanton ignorance of his conduct and 
merits, hated the Duke, her illustrious friend: the second, a few writers 
connected with the theatres, who crediting every rumour with which pro- 
vincial towns supplied them, attributed to the charming actress every 
description of sordid or loose attachment; who converted her very vir- 
tues into pitch, and, if she exerted herself to benefit any witness of her 


early progress in life, stated, like Iago, in the instance of Cassio and 
Desdemona : 


‘ That she repeal’d him for her body's lust.’ 
A third were perhaps set on by persons of graver consideration, but not 
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less doubtful morals, who do evil that good may come of it; and who, 
affecting a high sense of public virtue and regard for the family on the 
Throne, and its members within the probability of succession, spared no 
pains to excite distrust or disgust in the royal person connected with her— 
trusting to powerful aids in the embarrassments of his circumstances, 
which, with every disposition to frugality, had accumulated, to the noble 
Duke’s serious annoyance. , 

‘ I have no slight reasons for thinking, that one plan of relief was sug- 
gested, which looked to an union with Miss Tilney Long; @ matter which 
it was represented, by the friendship of the Regent, might easily be 
carried through parliament by bili. If this was ever a matter for delibe- 
ration in the royal mind, I am quite sure it was rejected upor principle ; 
and every notion of such a thing was soon closed, by the union of that 
wealthy heiress, in March, 1812, to William Wellesley Pole, Esq. the 
son of Lord Maryborough. In fact, rwenty YEARS Of sympathy and 
truth leave always strong impressions upon the mind; and I have no 
doubt full justice has always been done to the attachment of Mrs. Jordan, 
by the royal personage to whom it was borne. The demands of high situ- 
ation are often imperative, and they must be obeyed; but the man must 
be satisfied as well as the prince; and what father has ever more steadil 
responded to the claims of his children than the Duke of Clarence ? With- 
out too much presumption, we may, perhaps, attribute to suck a conduct, 
that as his early day was gladdened by all that could amuse and fascinate, 
we find his latter periud embellished by all the vinruzs that either lead 


or console the progress through the remainder of the journey.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 280—282. 


Mr. Boaden, it will be seen, in the latter part of this extract, 
undertakes to say, on his private information, that a plan of coy be 
(relief, it must mean, from Mrs. Jordan,) was a marriage on the 
part of the Duke with Miss Tilney Long, and that the Regent 
was not only privy to, but an active abettor of, this scheme, since 
he wy to use his influence to carry a measure for facilitating 


such a union, through parliament. Now, if that statement be true, 
how, in the name of all that is sincere, is it, that this very Regent, 
at the same moment that he was projecting the relief of his brother 
from Mrs. Jordan, could have justified declaration, that she 
experienced the ‘ greatest kindness,’ as she says in her letter just 
quoted, ‘and attention from the Regent in the Royai Family, 
who, in the most unreserved terms, deplore this melancholy busi- 
ness?’ ‘ The whole correspondence,’ Mrs. Jordan adds, ‘is before 
the Regent, and, I am proud to add, that my past and present con- 
duct has secured me a friend, who declares he will never forsake 
me.’ And this is the friend who actually is represented, at the 
very moment that he makes these splendid promises, to be one of 
the principal parties to that separation, on account of which the 
unhappy woman requires his assistance at all? If Boaden be not 
the greatest simpleton in existence, we have no choice, but to fix a 


character of the basest hypocrisy on the author ef such a cold and 
gratuitous deception. 
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The separation, it appears from a letter written by Mr. Barton, 
in 1824, took place in the year 1811. To the same gentleman we 
are indebted for an account of the settlement which the Duke of 
Clarence made on Mrs. Jordan at their parting. He says :— 


‘* Upon the separation which took place between Mrs. Jordan and the 
Duke, in the year 1811, it was agreed, that she should have the care, until 
a certain age, of her four iy ate daughters, and a settlement was made 
by the Duke for the payment, by him, of the following amounts : 

‘ « For the maintenance of his four daughters. . £1,500 
For a house and carriage for their use........ 600 
For Mrs. Jordan’s own use 1,500 
And to enable Mrs. Jordan to make a provision 


for her married daughters, children of a former 
connexion | 


In all 4,400 


‘« This settlement was carried into effect, a trustee was appointed, and 
the monies, under such trust, were paid quarterly to the respective ac- 
counts, at the banking house of Messrs. Coutts and Co. It was a stipula- 
tion in the said settlements, that in the event of Mrs. Jordan resuming her 
profession, the care of the Duke’s four daughters, together with the 1,500. 
per annum for their maintenance, should revert to his Royal Highness ; 
and this event actually did take place, in the course of a few months, in 
consequence of Mrs. Jordan’s desire to accept certain proposals made to 
her to perform. Mrs. Jordan did resume her profession ; and, not long 
after, reflections were thrown out against both the Duke and herself ; 
whereupon Mrs. Jordan, indignant at such an attack upon his Royal High- 
ness, wrote the following letter, which was published in the papers of the day : 

sce Sir, 

‘« «Though I did not see the morning print that contained the para- 
graph alluded to in your liberal and respectable paper of yesterday, yet I 
was not long left in ignorance of the abuse it <P p out against me; this 
I could silently have submitted to, but I was by no means aware that the 
writer of it had taken the opportunity of throwing out insinuations which he 
thought might be injurious to a no less honourable than illustrious personage. 

‘«¢ In the love of truth, and in justice to his Royal Highness, I think it 
my duty, publicly and unequivocally to declare, that his liberality towards 
me has been noble and generous in the highest degree ; but, not having it 
in his power to extendhis bounty beyond the term of his own existence, 
he has, with his accustomed goodness and consideration, allowed me to 
endeavour to make that provision for myself, which an event, that better 
' feelings than those of interest, make me hope I shall never live to see, 

would entirely deprive me of. 

‘«* This, then, Sir, is my motive for returning to my profession. 1 am 
too happy in having every reason to hope and believe, that, under these 
circumstances, I shall not offend the public at large by seeking their sup- 
port and protection: and, while I feel that I possess those, I shall pa- 
tiently submit to that species of unmanly persecution, which a female so 
particularly situated must always be subject to. Ever ready \o acknow- 
ledge my deficiencies in every respect, I trust I may add, that I shall never 
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be found wanting in candour and gratitude—nor forgetful of the care that 
every individual should feel for the good opinion of the public, 
«« ¢ Tam, Sir, 
««* « Your much obliged, humble Servant, 
*«* Dora JORDAN,’ 

« «* It should have been before stated, that upon settling the annual allow- 
ance to Mrs. Jordan, every thing in the shape of a money transaction was 
brought to account ; and that the most trifling sums even, upon recollec- 
tion, were admitted ; and interest being calculated upon the whole, in her 
favour, to the latest period, the balance was paid over by me, on the part of 
the Duke, and for which I hold Mrs. Jordan’s receipt. It should also be 
understood, that up to the day of their separation, Mrs. Jordan had re- 
ceived a large annval allowance from his Royal Highness. 

‘ « A cessation of correspondence between Mrs. Jordan and myself ensued, 
until September, 1815, when I most unexpectedly received a note from her, 
requesting to see me immediately. I found her in tears, and under much 
embarrassment, from a circumstance that had burst upon her, as she said, 
‘like a thunder storm.’ She found herself involved to a considerable 
amount by securities, which all at once appeared against her, in the form 
of bonds and promissory notes, given incautiously by herself, to relieve, as 
she thought, from trifling difficulties, a near relation, in whom she had 
placed the greatest confidence. 

‘ « Acceptances had been given by her in blank, upon stamped paper, 
which she supposed were for small amounts, but which afterwards appear 
to have been laid before her capable of carrying larger sums. 

‘She was fearful of immediate arrest. She wished to treat all her 

claimants most fairly and honourably, and to save, if possible, the wife 
and children of the person who had so deceived her, from utter ruin. She 
could not enter into negociations with her creditors unless at large; and, 
apprehending that if she remained in England, that would not long be the 
case, she instantly adopted the resolution before-mentioned, of going to 
France, 
_ ** A list of creditors was made out, and an arrangement was in progress 
to enable her to return to this country. All she required, in order to 
set her mind at ease on the extent of the demands that might be out 
against her was, that the person who had plunged her into all these diffi- 
culties should declare, upon oath, that the list he had given to her included 
the whole. This the party from time to time refused to do; and disappointed 
thus in the hope she had so fondly cherished, of again returning to this 
country, and seeing those children for whom she had the most tender 
affection, she sunk under the weight of her afflictions, and in the month 
of June, 1816, died at St. Cloud.” ’"—vol. ii. pp. 345—352. 


Mr. Barton has not, however, told the whole truth, for the 
settlement which cage under his representation to be so muni- 
ficent, was restricted by some very serious conditions. For instance, 
if Mrs. Jordan returned to the stage, she was to give up her four 
daughters and their allowance, and she was not to be permitted to 
see them. In point of fact, she did return to the stage—she was 
pethaps obliged to do so. She was yet young enough to be able 
to ensure a provision for her future years from her theatrical exer- 
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tions, seeing that her existing income was no more than sufficient 
to meet the current expences. After her restoration to the stage, 
Mrs. Jordan was threatened with the exaction of certain claims, for 
which she, with astonishing facility, had rendered herself respon- 
sible :—she was compelled to fly to the continent, where, with an 
income very much reduced, she languished for a short time, and 
died. There is enough to show, that Mrs. Jordan almost gave u 

herself and her resources to a male relation, whom it would have 
become Mr. Boaden to have openly and a designated. But 
it is quite surprising to us that no one of her former friends ever 
thought of seeking the unhappy fugitive, and giving her that con- 
solation of which she stood so much in need. Mr. Dedien denies 
absolutely that Mrs. Jurdan died in poverty, because he cannot 
suppose that such a catastrophe was possible with the enjoyment 
of such an income as was settled upon her. But he forgets what 
she must have contributed to aig expences, which she had 
so heedlessly incurred for others. ight she not have anticipated 


the revenue of future years to meet the exigencies that so unex- 
pectedly crowded upon her? How, therefore, can it be unreason- 
able to suppose that she felt the gripe of poverty in her last 
moments ? | 

But, however the facts may be on this and some other interesting 
points of Mrs. Jordan’s melancholy story, the biographer before us 
furnishes nothing that throws new light upon them. By a strange 


confusion of dates and documents, he raises a perplexity in thé 
mind of his readers, in the obscurity of which the real delinquents, 
he appears to hope, may be able to retire unnoticed and unknown. 
But the facts are too powerful in themselves to be finally mis- 
understood. 

We cannot take Jeave of Mr. Boaden without firmly and 
honestly protesting against the whole spirit of his book. We 
never have been amongst those who look for independence or 
sound ethics amongst the theatrical fraternity. Let them keep 
their morals to themselves, and as long as they do so, they may 
provoke no observation. But when one of them adventures to 
guide the public mind upon the interpretation of a series of events, 
which are calculated to have a manifest control over the do- 
mestic system of this country, it becomes necessary to examiné 
his authority and challenge his competency in other respects. Mr. 
Boaden’s book is an apology for the prince’s conduct. The last 
man in England to cpaipttltien with such an advocate is the illus- 
trious individual himself. . That the laws of the country which 
relate to the education and settlement of the members of the Royal 
family, open the doors to much temptation and irregularity, cannot 
be denied. But fo: a single privation of this nature, they have a 
thousand privileges. If any one shall say that wedded happiness, 
consistent with the peculiar laws which affect k's condition, is not 
within the grasp of a Prince of the Blood, we shall bring the case 
of the royal personage himself, as an overwhelming proof of the 
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contrary. But at the worst, though we should extend a compas- 
sionate indulgence to the prince, who engaged himself in one of 
those unfortunate alliances, to which the sanction neither of religion 
nor the law had been extended, still the open, unblushing, and, we 
had almost said, obtrusive exhibition of such a state of relation, 
ought never to be passed over without the most marked censure. 
The ostentatious manner in which Mrs. Jordan was held forth in 
the highest quarters, as in every substantial respect the spouse of 
the Duke of Clarence, was calculated to create in her mind a con- 
viction, that as nearly all the components of the married state were 
to be found in the peculiar alliance which she had formed, the per- 
manency which it involves would not have been wanting. But in 
this confidence she was cruelly deceived ; and the contrast produced 
in her situation, by her fall from the rank and consideration which 
she had so long enjoyed, to obscurity, neglect, and poverty, must 
have been one of the chief causes that led to her untimely and 
melancholy death. And yet, when we consider the uniform conduct 
of Mrs. Jordan, during a twenty years’ ordeal, under the most trying 
circumstances that a female can be placed in, we must feel that she 
little deserved that her fate should have been so aggravated. Of 
all the celebrated women, from Precia and Chelidonis, to the days 
of Maintenon and Cayla, who were remarkable for their influence 
over princes and men of power, no oae seems to have held such 
influence with less detriment to the public interest, than the lady of 
whom we are speaking. Even in our own day, there has been an 
instance of a woman adopted from the lowest depths of society, by 
a member of the very highest class, only to be swayed in his official 
conduct by her corrupt and capricious authority.* The delicacy of 
such forbearance as Mrs. Jordan exercised, during her ascendancy 
over the Prince, ought not to have been forgotten by those who 
affected to do justice to her memory. Nor should we fail to bear in 
mind the example of meek resignation to her calamities, which she 
afforded after her separation. She preserved a most heroic silence 
even unto the grave, touching that crisis of her life in which she was 
undoubtedly the largest sufferer,—leaving the world entirely to con- 
jecture as to the real party to whom blame was to be attached. She 
must be allowed, therefore, the exalted praise of having met her 
unexpected misfortunes with the dignity of virtue, and of furnishing, 
notwithstanding the number and force of her provocations, an emi- 
nent exception to the truth of that lamentable but just character of 
her sex, so well described by the Roman poet,— 


és 





. Mulier scevissima tunc est 
Cum stimulos odio pudor admovet.” 





* See a passage in Cicero in Verrem, describing the influence of the 
Mary Ann Clarke of his day, over the Preetor Verres——The “ Alii 
hummos numerabant, alii tabulas obsignabant,” is as true as to modern 
London as it was as to ancient Rome. 
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Arr. 1V.—l. The Keepsake for 1831. Edited by Frederick Mansel 
Reynolds. 8vo. pp. 320. Highteen embellishments. London: Harst 
and Co., and Jennings and Co. 


2. The Landscape Annual—The Tourist in Italy, By Thomas Roscoe 
Illustrated from Drawings, by S. Prout, Esq., F.S.A., painter in 
Water Colours to His Majesty. 8vo. pp. 271. Twenty-six embellish- 
ments. London: Jennings and Co. 1831. 


3. The Gem, a Literary Annual. 12mo. pp. 276. Twelve embellish- 
ments. London: W. Marshall. 1831. 


4. The Remembrance. Edited by Thomas Roscoe. I6mo. pp. 260. 
Thirteen Embellishments. London: Jennings and Co. 1831. 


5. Le Keepsake Francais, ou Souvenir de Littérature Contemporaine 
orné de dix-huit gravures Anglaises. 1831. 8vo. pp. 302. Paris: 
Giraldon Bovinet et Co. London: Whittaker and Co. 


6. The Talisman; or Bouquet of Literature and the Fine Arts. 8vo. 
pp. 288. Eighteen Embellishments. London: Whittaker and Co. 
Paris: G. Bovinet et Co. 


Tus is the third article which has been demanded of us for the 
Annuals of the present season. There are still six of these candi- 
dates for public favour soliciting our votes and interest against ten 
others whose claims we have already noticed ; and we are not sure 
that there may not be yet in the back ground, as many more, wait- 
ing for recommendation. They seem to be multiplying upon us as 


rapidly as the butterflies, when the summer comes, and with almost 
as little reflection, as much beauty and merriment, and quite as 
short a tenure of existence. They dazzle at first, and are pursued 
for awhile, but their highly coloured attractions soon fade, and, 
poor things, they become shamefully neglected. 

We have, long since, thought that the business of Annuals was 
overdone. We believe that most persons, including even the pub- 
lishers and editors, the last, naturally, to admit sucha truth, are now 
convinced of it. These works do not now sell as formerly ; the 
market is glutted, the public are satiated with so many gew-gaws. 
The rivalry amongst them has been principally directed towards 
the embellishments ; to captivate the eye has been the great object, 
although every man must know, from his own experience, that the 
sense of vision is one which soon wearies of indulgence. The 
gratification of the mind has been treated altogether as a secondary 
consideration. In this respect, the Annuals have been upon the 
decline, since the second or third year after their first appearance ; 
and although it would not be just, to say that they have, as yet, 
reached their lowest point of literary worthlessness, yet we cannot 
contend that they are very far from it. They are, more and more, 
becoming the prey of a herd of inferior writers, whose names are 
unknown in any other branch of letters; and if, now and then, a 
new author appear amongst them, he is, most probably, some dull 
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patrician, who thinks he can shine in print, and who has influence 
enough to get his lucubrations inserted between the splendid 
engravings, which embellish these volumes. 

n no other work of the kind, is this mixture of bad literary 
taste with high excellence in art, so uniformly to be found, as in 
the ‘ Keepsake.’ We do not recollect, in the four or five num- 
beis of it which have been published, a single composition, in 
verse or prose, that would be worth preserving. It looks invidious, 
and, avition, unjust, that we never give any other than an unfa- 
vourable opinion of this publication, so far as its letter press is 
concerned. We cannot help it. For our own justification, we 
appeal to every body who has the least pretension to critical know- 
ledge, or to common sense. We can have no motives for running 
down the ‘ Keepsake,’ or any other annual, even if we were disposed, 
as we know that we are not, to violate the ordinary rules of fair- 
ness and good feeling. We confess that sometimes we are excited 
to something like indignation, when, invited, as it were, by a ruby 
silk binding, gilt edging, and a glorious company of engravings, to 
a banquet, apparently magnificent, we lift the shining covers and 
find nothing beneath them, except attenuated slices of cold ham, 
a few unsavoury stews, thin gruel for soup, tough mutton for veni- 
son, and tanned leather for pastry. It does raise our ire to see so 
much costly preparation thrown away ; and, in a national sense, 
we are ashamed to see some of the finest specimens of art, of which 
our annual publications can boast, go forth to the world, to Ger- 
many and France particularly, where our literature is so well known 
and so highly respected, accompanied by such paltry tales, such 
miserable verses, such wretched attempts at the grand, the affect- 
ing, or the ludicrous, as those which dishonour the embellishments 
of this volume. 

We open it, and what meets our eye at the commencement? A 
namby-pamby gossiping essay upon a liaison, which subsisted 
between the celebrated Lord Chesterfield and Lady Fanny Shirley! 
that is to say, an unlawful connexion between a profligate ae 
man, ‘a scoffer at religion,’ a ‘ gambler,’ ‘ heartless and unfeeling 
in his character,’ as the author admits, and withal, a married man, 
with a vain and depraved woman, who, in consequence of that 
liaison, remained single all her life! In those memoirs of ques- 
tionable utility, in which the vices of the great are painted by 
persons who have witnessed them; such a subject as this might, 
at least, be consistently treated. But to place it in the front of a 
volume, which is almost certain to fall into the hands of young 
ladies, and, indeed, to be read by them, we may say exclusively, we 
do think, without being very austere in our morality, was not 
in the best taste. Mr. Agar Ellis, the author of this essay, would 
not, we presume, like to be called upon, by his daughters, for an 
explanation of the word liaison ; still less for a commentary upon 
that passage in his character of Lord Chesterfield, in which the 
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hoary sinner is described as ‘a seeker after the youth which he had 
lost. If such facts as this essay contains, are to be ee with 
curious solicitude from various sources, and to be published at all, 
let them assume a shape by which their presence shall be known. 
But we are decidedly of opinion, that they ought not to be insi- 
nuated through vehicles which have, hitherto, been so little suspected 
of conveying unclean matter, and which are usually left open to 
the youth of both sexes, from the moment they have learned to 
read. 
To what class of poetry do the verses of Mr. Bernal, M.P., 
belong ? 
* Swiftly o’er the Brenta bounding, 
Soft guitar and lute resounding, 
Through the perfumed groves surrounding, 
Gaily speeds the gondola. 
* Youth beguil’d with dreams of pleasure, 
Hope with all its buoyant treasure, 
Love without reserve or measure, 
Lightly freight the gondola. 
‘ O’er the waters still and glowing, 
Wanton zephyrs odours throwing, 
Woman’s sighs more sweets bestowing, 
Gently waft the gondola, 
‘ Golden rays through ether dancing, 
Nature’s soul with joy entrancing, 
Brighter smiles from beauty glancing, 
Sparkle round the gondola. 
‘ Doubts and vows in quick succession, 
Looks of undisguised expression, 
Whispers fraught with chaste confession, 
Pass within the gondola. 
‘ Eye no more from eye retreating, 
Heart with heart in rapture beating, 
Lip with lip in rapture meeting, 
Blessed be the gondola!’ 
The Keepsake, p. 16, 


When poetry was fast declining in Rome, the senators and men 
of rank began to court the Muses, and imagined that they suc- 
ceeded when they lighted upon sweetly sounding words, abounding 
in liquids, which breathed, as it were, of the most balmy perfume. 
It is exactly in their style that Mr. Bernal has written. He seems 
to have composed his lines by means of a literary kaleidoscope, and 
a rhyming dictionary. Banks of flowers, and fragrant bowers, and 
sultry hours, evening skies, and vespers pealing, and moonbeams 
straying, meet us in the remaining verses; but we are sick of so 
much sweetness, which bears about as much relation to true poetry, 
as Malmsey does to the Nectar of the Gods. 


The author of Frankenstein, not content with frightening people 
VOL. XVI, E 
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with her monstrous creations, has here made an attempt at extend- 
ing her supernatural power, by transforming one living being into 
another. Indeed, she has gone farther. She does not kill one of 
her heroes, and lend his person to the other, but she moreover 
‘exchanges them reciprocally—the ugly fiend becoming a handsome 
man, and the handsome man being turned into the foul fiend. The 
idea is, at least, audacious. A gentleman of good estate falls in 
love with an heiress; he indulges, however, in all sorts of Vices, 
dissipates his fortune, becomes a gambler, loses the good opinion 
of his friends, and falls into despair. In this situation he forms 
acquaintance with the old gentleman, who appears to him in the 
shape of a deformed dwarf, and offers him a chest full of gold, 
upon the condition of his lending him his body for three days. 
The bargain is struck. The souls of each abandon their former 
habitation; the transformed dwarf seeks the dwelling of the heiress, 
and pleading repentance, finds so much favour in her eyes, and in 
those of her friends, that forthwith they are to be married. Fate, 
however, brings the former lover to her house ; he is astounded at 
what is going to take place, and finding that his rival allowed the 
three days to pass without recollecting his promise, he kills him in 
a scuffle, and faints. Upon recovering from his faint, he discovers 
that “ Richard’s himself again,” that he has resumed his own real 
shape, and what is more, that he has the benefit of all his rival’s 
eloquence, and straight he is married in church, without any body 
knowing a syllable of the transformation which had taken place. 
The imagination which has suggested such a tale as this, is removed 
so far from the bounds of our world, that criticism upon it would 
be ridiculous. 


The Hon. Henry Liddell begins a panegyric on ‘‘ Woman’s love,” 
with the following precious stanza :— 


‘ ] mark the shadows dense of even, 
Obscure the sinking sun ; 
While slowly toward the western Heaven, 
Night spreads her mantle dun !’ 


Amidst a heap of such verses as these, it is delightful to meet 
with lines so full of thought and beauty, as those which Lord John 
Russell has consecrated to the memory of Dugald Stewart :— 


‘ To distant worlds, a guide amid the night, 
To nearer orbs, the source of life and light; 
Each star, resplendent on its radiant throne, 
Gilds other systems, and supports its own. 
Thus we see Stewart, on his fame reclin’d, 
Enlighten all the universe of mind ; 
To some for wonder, some for joy appear, | 
Admired when distant, and beloved when near. 
“Twas he gave rules to Fancy, grace to Thought, 
Taught Virtue’s laws, and practised what he taught.’ 


The Keepsake, p. 42. 
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The following verses from the pen of the author of “ Granby,” 
are not without merit, though it must be admitted that they border 
so closely on Mr. Bayley’s style, as to incur the suspicion of 
imitation. 

‘ No—no—they shall not see me weep, 

They sball not hear my moan, 

My sorrow shall be buried deep, 
And I will grieve alone ; 

My face shall wear its wonted glee, 
Although my heart is sore, 

As verdant ivy decks the tree, 
While wither'd at its core. 


‘ I will not quit this troubled scene, 

And shun the eyes of men, 

To muse o'er all that I have been, 
And ne’er can be again: 

A heavier penance shall be mine— 
To join the festive crowd, 

Nor let them see that I repine, 
Nor breathe one sigh aloud. 


‘ No, never will I seem to feel 
What none shall ever know; 
But reckless laughter shall conceal 
The fire that burns below. 
In halls of jocund revelry, 
The mask of joy ['ll bear ; 


And Pleasure’s self shall envy me 
The mirth of my despair.’ 


The Keepsake, p. 65. 


A long tragical tale by the O’Hara family possesses the usual 
striking characteristics of that literary coterie, if indeed it may be 
so called, and consists in more than one redoubtable personage. 
We have three or four other pieces in a similar style of melo-dramatic 
horror. Among these may be reckoned the confessions of a ‘ Cow- 
ard,’ a theme not very agreeable either to author or reader; the 
‘Two Brothers,’ and (by Lord Morpeth) ‘A Story of Modern 
Honour,’ very properly, but, we fear, very uselessly, directed against 
the practice of duelling. The tone of these compositions is in 
some measure relieved by Lord Nugent’s description of ‘ Mrs, 
Allington’s Pic Nic,’ a Dilletante sort of composition, which occa- 
sionally raises a smile at the author on account of the perfect non- 
chalance which he displays. Now that he has become a Lord of 
the Treasury, perhaps he may find time to improve the Pic Nic 
intoa novel. It is fraught with an abundance of materials for one 
of those fictions which are now most in vogue. We cannot help 
thinking that Lady Blessington has been trying her hand in a 
similar way, and that her little fragment, under the title of 


‘Remorse,’ has been excerped from a more ample work. It is 
E 2 
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written in an easy, yet polished and engaging manner, and the 
incidents are strikingly managed. 


‘ “ Postilion,” cried a feeble, but sweet voice, “turn to your right 
when you have ascended the hill, and stop, as I intend to walk up the 
lane.” 

‘ The postilion obeyed the command, and with more gentleness than is 
often to be met with in his station, opened the chaise door, and, having 
first given his hand to her female attendant to alight, assisted a pale and 
languid, but still eminently beautiful woman, whose trembling limbs seemed 
scarcely equal to the task of supporting her attenuated frame. 

‘ « Be so good as to remain here until I return,” said the lady, who, 
leaning on the arm of her attendant, proceeded through the leafy lane, 
the branches of whose verdant boundaries were animated by a thousand 
warbling birds, sending forth their notes of joy. But ill did those gay 
notes accord with the feelings of her who traced this rural walk, every turn 
of which recalled bitter remembrances. 

‘ On reaching the gate that opened into the pleasure grounds of Clair- 
ville, the stranger was obliged to pause and take breath, in order to regain 
some degree of composure before she could enter it. There are some 
objects and incidents which, though comparatively trifling, have a powerful 
eflect on the feelings, and this the unknown experienced when, pressing 
the secret spring of the gate, which readily yielded to her touch, with a 
hurried but tottering pace, she entered the grounds. Here, feeling the 
presence of her attendant a restraint—who, though an Italian, utterly 
ignorant of English, as also of the early history of her mistress, was yet 
observant of her visible emotion, and affectionately anxious to soothe it— 
she desired her to remain at the gate until her return. In vain Francesca 
urged that the languid frame of her dear lady was unequal to support the 
exertion of walking, without the assistance of her arm; with a firm but 
kind manner, lier mistress declared her intention of proceeding alone. 

* It was ten years since the feet of the wanderer had pressed the velvet 
turf over which they now slowly bent their course. She was then glowing 
with youth and health; happy, and dispensing happiness around ; but, 
alas! Love, guilty Love! spread his bandage over her eyes, blinded her to 
the fatal realities of the abyss into which he was about to plunge her, and, 
in honied accents, whispered in her infatuated ear a thousand bland pro- 
mises of bliss to come. How were those promises performed? and what 
was she now? She returned to this once cherished spot with a mind torn 
by remorse, and a form bowed down by disease. She returned with the 
internal conviction that death had laid his icy grasp on her heart, and that 
a few days, at most, if not a few hours, must terminate her existence. But 
this conviction, far from giving her pain, was regarded by her as a source 
of consolation; and this last earthly indulgence — that of viewing the 
abode of her children—she did not feel herself worthy of enjoying, until 
conscious that her hours were numbered. 

‘ She proceeded through the beautiful grounds, every mazy path and 
graceful bend of which was familiar to her, as if seen the day before. 
Many of the improvements suggested by her taste, and still preserved with 
care, brought back heart-sickening recollections of love and confidence, 
repaid with deception and ingratitude; and though supported by the con- 
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solations of religion, which led her humbly to hope that her remorse and 
penitence had been accepted by Him who has promised mercy to the 
repentant sinner; yet her heart shrunk within her, as memory presented 
her with the review of her transgressions, and she almost feared to hope 
for pardcn. 

‘ When she had reached a point of the grounds that commanded a pros- 
pect of the house, how were her feelings excited by a view of that well- 
known, well-remembered scene! Every thing wore the same appearance 
as when that mansion around her owned her for its mistress; the house 
had still the same aspect of substantial grandeur and repose, and the level 
lawn the same velvet texture, and the trees, shrubs, and flowers, the same 
blooming freshness, as when she daily beheld their beauties. She, she 
alone was changed. Time was, that those doors would have been opened 
wide to receive her, and that her presence would have dispensed joy and 
pleasure to every individual beneath that roof: while now, her very name 
would excite only painful emotions, and its sound must be there heard no 
more. Another bore the title she once was proud to bear, supplying the 
place she had abandoned, and worthily discharging the duties she had left 
unperformed, 

‘ She gazed on the windows of the apartment in which she first became 
a mother, and all the tide of tenderness that then burst on her heart now 
came back to her, poisoned with the bitter consciousness of how she had 
fulfilled a mother’s part. Those children, dearer to her than the life-drops 
that throbbed in her veins, were now beneath that roof, receiving from 
another that affection and instruction that it should have been her blissful 
task to have given them, and never, never must she hope to clasp them to 
her agonized heart. 

‘ At this moment she saw the door of the house open, and a lady, leaning 
on the arm of a gentleman, crossed the lawn; he pressed the hand that 
reposed on his arm gently between his, and raised it to his lips, while his 
fair companion placed her other hand on his with all the tender confidence 
of affection. In this apparently happy couple, the agonized unknown 
recognized him who she once joyed to call husband, the father of her 
children, the partner whom she had betrayed and deserted ; and her whom 
he had chosen for her successor, who now bore the name she once answered 
to, and who was now discharging the duties she had violated. [Religion 
and repentance had in her so conquered the selfishness of human nature, 
that after the first pang, and it was a bitter one, had passed away, she 
returned thanks with heartfelt fervour to the Author of all good, that it 
Was permitted her to see him, whose repose she feared she had for ever 
destroyed, enjoying that happiness he so well merited; and ardent was 
the prayer she offered up, that a long continuance of it might be his lot, 
and that his present partner might repay him for all the pain caused by 
her misconduct. 

‘She now turned into a shady walk, anxious to regain the support of 
her attendant’s arm, which she felt her exhausted frame required, when 
the sounds of approaching voices warned her to conceal herself. Scarcely 
had she retired behind the shade of a luxuriant mass of laurels, when a 
youthful group drew near, the very sight of whom agitated her almost 
to fainting, and sent the blood back to her heart with a violence that 
threatened instant annihilation. 
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‘The group consisted of two lovely girls, their governess, and a bloom- 
ing youth, on whom the two girls leant, Every turn of their healthful and 
beautiful countenances was expressive of joy and health; and their elastic 
and buoyant steps seemed scarcely to touch the turf, as, arm-linked in 
arm, they passed along. The youngest, a ros -cheeked girl of eleven 
years old, begged her companions to pause while she examined a bird's 
nest, which she said she feared the parent-bird had forsaken; and this 
gave the heart-stricken mother, for those were the children of the unknown, 
an opportunity of regarding the treasures her soul yearned to embrace. 
How did her bosom throb at beholding those dear faces—faces so often 
presented to her in her troubled dreams !—Alas! they were now near her— 
she might, by extending her hand, touch them—she could almost feel 
their balmy breaths fan her feverish cheek, and yet it was denied her to 
approach them. All the pangs of maternal affection struck on her heart; 
her brain grew giddy, her respiration became oppressed, and, urged by all 
the phrenzy of a distracted mother, she was on the point of rushing from 
her concealment, and prostrating herself before her children. 

‘ But this natural though selfish impulse was quickly subdued, when a 
moment's reflection whispered to her, will you purchase your own tem- 
porary gratification at the expence of those dear beings whom you have so 
deeply injured? Will you plant in their innocent breasts an impression 
bitter and indelible? The mother triumphed over the woman, and, 
trembling with emotion, she prayed that those cherished objects might 
pass from her view, while yet she had strength and courage to enable her 
to persevere in her self-denial. 

‘At this moment the little girl exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! my fears were too 
true; the cruel bird has deserted her nest, and here are the poor little 
ones nearly dead! What shall we do with them?” 

‘ Let us carry them to our dear mamma,” said the elder girl; “ she will 
be sure to take care of them, as she says we should always pity the help- 
less and forsaken.” 

* The words of the children struck daggers to the heart of their wretched 
mother. Fora moment she struggled against the blow, and, making a 
last effort, tried to reach the spot where she had left her attendant ; but 
nature was exhausted, and she had only tottered a few paces, when, utter- 
ing a groan of anguish, she fell to the earth bereft of life, just as Fran- 
cesca arrived to see her unhappy mistress breathe her last sigh !’-~pp. 150 
—155.—The Keepsake. 

The editor, Mr. F. Mansel Reynolds, has favoured the readers 
of the ‘ Keepsake’ this year with only one of his masterly produc- 
tions; at least it is the only one that he has condescended to 
acknowledge. It appears in the shape of an irregular ode. The 
author calls it a‘ Moral Song.’ It is in truth a versified sermon 
upon the text, “‘ Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity,” which is 
prefixed to it in the Latin tongue. In the first part of the said 
discourse, the preacher inculcates, with great force of argument, 
and singular beauty of diction, that we are not to consider ourselves 
very good, simply because we do not commit murder. 


‘Though from certain crime exempt, 
Don’t indulge in those that tempt ; 
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True, no doubt, you spill no blood— 
You’re not, therefore, very good. 
Those who bless’d with fortune, can't 
Feel the cruel power of want, 
Cannot either in this day 
Even wish to rob or slay: 
Vaunt not, then, that you’re exempt 
From the crimes that do noé tempt !" 
The Keepsake, p. 213, 


Having made this excellent exordium, the sweet moralist next 
proceeds to shew, that a wi or a gentleman who happens to 
scold a servant, or any kind of dependent, without just cause, is 
now, that is to say in these enlightened times, infinitely more cri- 
minal than a baron bold of the chivalrous ages, who slew his neigh- 
bour without remorse of conscience! The soundness of this doe- 
trine is indisputable. In the feudal days, killing was really no 
murder. A man might then knock another man down, and draw 
out all the blood that was in him, without being answerable to 
human or divine law. Nay, such deeds were then very natural ; 
they were but an indulgence in crimes that did tempt ‘a yielding 
to temptation strong,’ as our author happily puts it, which is 
nothing compared to the wickedness of ‘ yielding to temptation 
slight !’ 

. ‘They that with but slight temptation, 

Give the rein to inclination, 
And destroy dependents’ peace, 
To indulge their own caprice, 
Now, are greatly worse than they 
Who, in times of feudal sway, 
Yielding to temptation strong, 
Wrought a fell and mortal wrong.’ 
The Keepsake, p. 213. 


If, therefore, dependents should annoy us, or any other person, 
friend or foe, we ought to bear with them, for we must all die. 
* Let it pass; 
For, alas ! 
We are transient as the grass, 
Fragile as the frailest glass ; 
And we must 
Turn to dust, 
Whether we are corrupt or just.’ 


Or, as the author, in a subsequent stanza, more elegantly ex- 
presses it,— 
‘ In an instant be as not ; 
Lie beneath the earth and rot!’ 


_ It would injure the chain of the argument, if we were to break 
in further upon this sublime composition, and follow the author in’ 
his demonstration of the great truth, that— 
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‘ Life is much too short for wrangling, 
Death will come and catch us jangling !’ 

We shall only cite one passage more, just to let the reader see the 
moral editor of the ‘ Keepsake’ roused to what may be called a 
holy anger. Mark the flash of withering lightning which breaks 
forth in this fine exclamation :— 


‘ Tell me not of love and beauty, 
Gold and wine, and lack of duty ! 
Temper, in domestic life, 
Has engender’d more of strife, 
More of error and compunction, 
Than the others in conjunction !" 
The Keepsake, p. 214. 

Who can deny that the ‘ Keepsake,’ for the new year, possesses the 
charm of variety? Lest the essay upon Chesterfield and his Fanny 
should produce a bad effect upon the minds of youthful readers, § 
the editor gives an antidote to it, in a moral song ! 

Upon the engravings, we can only make a general remark, that 
they are, for the most part, pearls—pearls thrown amongst swine! 
for it cannot be said, that the few pieces which we have selected 
for praise, including even the moral song, can redeem from obscu- 
rity and worthlessness, more than three hundred pages of matter, 
with which the volume is oppressed. 


Mr. Thomas Roscoe styles himself, not the editor, but the author, 
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of the ‘ Landscape Annual.’ He writes a tour of Italy, where we 
believe he has never been, by the assistance of several writers who 
have visited that country ; he quotes many passages from Rogers § 
and mf aby and whole pages from books which are in the hands of 


every body; and this, he thinks, is being the author of the mass 
of letter-press which explains the embellishments! Had he acknow- 
ledged, what is really the fact, that he was simply a collector on 
this occasion, we should have given him the credit of having well 
arranged a very respectable compilation ; the chief attraction of 
which, however, consists of the number and beauty of its engrav- 
ings. There are no fewer than twenty-six in the volume, all 
admirably executed, but not equally well designed. We defy the 
most imaginative mind to form an idea of Venice, from the sketch 
which Mr. Prout has given of it. A crowd of people, a canal, a 
boat and part of its sails, a fragment of a portico, with a lamp 
suspended therein, a church, two pillars, and two or three palaces; 
these are called Venice! Truly, it required the name to be written 
beneath, to inform us what the painter intended to produce. The 

artial glimpses of the grand canal, the Rialto, and St. Mark’s 

lace, are much more intelligible. We cannot but consider the 
view of Rome as very imperfect ; it is too small and trifling for an 
object which awakens in the mind such a long train of glorious 
associations. Several of the Roman temples and palaces are exht- 
bited, with great effect. But, in turning over the volume, we feel 
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wearied of the sameness of the subjects, and of the style in which 
they are represented. It is refreshing to repair from so many 
gorgeous scenes, to the quiet seclusions of Rimini and Terni, and 
Civita and Castellana. 

There are four prints in the ‘Gem’ for the new year, which 
would stand a comparison with any that have appeared in the other 
annuals, We allude to ‘ Victoria Colonna,’ the ‘ Portrait of a Boy,’ 
the ‘ Young Crab catchers,’ and the landscape composition called 
‘Evening.’ Upon each of these we could pore for hours, without 
being satiated ; they give a value to the ‘Gem’ that must raise it 
to the highest rank of these publications. We have never seen 
the spirit of a painting more completely infused into verse, than 
that of the portrait of which we have just spoken, 


‘ Thou thing that speakst without a tongue, 

That seest with those unseeing eyes : 

That still, thro’ ages, shalt be young; 
Unliving, yet that never dies ! 

Thou lovely offspring of the mind, 
Bright infant of the dark—to be, 

Tell me, what fates of human kind 
Shall Heaven’s high verdict stamp on thee ? 


‘Tell me, if that mysterious gaze 
Shall kindle with the poet's fire ; 
That lip the song immortal raise ; 
That hand strike rapture from the lyre ; 
Till on thy brow the wreath is bound, 
Of all Earth’s bards, the mightiest bard ; 
And still, tho’ honours throng thee round, 
Thyself thine own sublime reward ? 


‘ Beware! nor tread the Muses’ hill, 

Tho’ lovely visions lead the way ; 
There’s poison in its laurell’d rill, 

There’s madness in its golden ray. 
Tho’ Music spoke in every string, 

Thou, too, shalt feel fame’s ebbing tide ; 
Fortune afar shall wave her wing ; 

Boy ! thou shalt perish in thy pride. 


‘ Or wouldst thou draw the soldier’s sword, 
To smite the nations, or to save ; 
To see thy haughty flag adored, 
The terror of the land and wave ; 
To see the thousand trumps of fame 
Upraised for thee, and thee alone ; 
The fear of empires in thy name, 
The strength of empires in thy throne ? 
‘ Boy ! look within the conqueror’s heart, 
And see the brood that nestle there : 
The blood, the agony, the art, 
The wild suspense, the fierce despair ; 
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The thoughts that, like a lava-stream, 
Consume the mighty to the grave :— 
Boy! rouse thee from the dreadly dream, 
Nor die Ambition’s worn-out slave. 


‘Or wouldst thou give thy soul to gold, 
And making earth and sea thy mine, 
See wealth on all their breezes roll’d ; 
The Indian and his treasures thine ? 
Boy ! there are miseries of heart, 
That turn the wealth of worlds to gall : 
Be wiser, choose the better part ; 
And love but one, the Kine of all!” 


The Gem, pp. 37, 38. 
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The ‘ Gem’ has also a very good engraving of Lady Russell in the 
act of writing. A fragment of that distinguished woman’s story 
is interestingly told. The literature of the volume ‘is varied and 
unpretending. We can only find further room for some very laud- 
able and good-humoured verses, in deprecation of war, of which, 
heaven knows, we have seen quite enough for one generation. 
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‘ Aye, bear it hence, thou blessed child, 

Though dire the burden be, 

And hide it in the pathless wild, 
Or drown it in the sea : 

The ruthless murderer prays and swears ; 
So let him swear and pray ; 

Be deaf to all his oaths and prayers, 
And take the sword away. 


‘ We’ve had enough of fleets and camps, 

Guns, glories, odes, gazettes, 

Triumphal arches, coloured lamps, 
Huzzas, and epaulettes ; 

We could not bear upon our head 
Another leaf of bay ; 

That horrid Buonaparte’s dead ;— 
Yes, take the sword away. 


‘ We're weary of the noisy boasts 

That pleased our patriot throngs ; 

We've long been dull to Gooch’s toasts, 
And tame to Dibdin’s songs ; 

We're quite content to rule the wave, 
Without a great display ; 

We’re known to be extremely brave ; 
But take the sword away. 


‘ We give a shrug, when fife and drum 
Play up a favorite air ; 
We think our barracks are become 
More ugly than they were ; 
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We laugh to see the banners float ; 
We loathe the charger’s bray ; 

We don’t admire a scarlet coat ; 
Do take the sword away. 


‘ Let Portugal have rulers twain ; 

Let Greece go on with none ; 

Let Popery sink or swim in Spain, . 
While we enjoy the fun; 

Let Turkey tremble at the knout ; 
Let Algiers lose her Dey ; 

Let Paris turn her Bourbons out ;— 
Bah ! take the sword away. 


‘Our honest friends in Parliament 

Are looking vastly sad, 

Our farmers say with one consent, 
It’s all immensely bad; 

There was a time for borrowing, 
And now it’s time to pay ; 

A Budget is a serious thing, 
So take the sword away. 


‘ And oh, the bitter tears we wept, 

In those our days of fame,— 

The dread, that o’er our heart-strings crept 
With every post that came,— 

The home-affections, waged and lost 
In every far-off fray, 

The price that British glory cost ! 
Ah! take the sword away. 


‘ We've plenty left to hoist the sail, 

Or mount the dangerous breach ! 

And freedom breathes in every gale, 
That wanders round our beach. 

When duty bids us dare or die, 
We'll fight another day : 

But till we know a reason why, 
Take, take the sword away.’— The Gem, pp. 193—195. 


The ‘ Remembrance’ is an old friend under a new face. It has 
succeeded to the ‘ Juvenile Keepsake,’ from which it differs little 
in the scale of its embellishments, and the merit of its compositions 
—that is to say, in either respect it is not very dazzling. The 
Roscoe family lend to it all the popularity of a name distinguished 
in our literature, but little more. It would be unfair to judge of 
the ‘ Remembrance,’ by a standard applicable to the first-rate 
annuals, It is not intended to aspire much above the minor rank 
of these publications, amongst which it deserves a reputable station. 
The engravings are pretty, particularly that of the ‘ Orphans,’ 
which we have already favourably noticed. The frontispiece, how- 
ever, is but a poor affair. It reminds us much more of Mrs. Orger 
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than of our gracious Queen, whom it in no manner resembles. As 
a specimen of the poetry, we are tempted, in compliment to the 
venerable Mr. Roscoe, to extract some ges from his ‘ Pre- 
cepts of Friendship,’ which smack of the Gay and Parnet 
school. 


‘ When Friendship’s truth by time is told 
(As fire declares the worth of gold), 
Be every dark suspicion o'er, 

And, once believing, doubt no more ; 
For happier he whose open soul 

In conscious truth disdains control, 
Who scorns a coward doubt to know, 
Nor till he feels it fears the blow,— 
Than he whose spirit pictures still 
Each possibility of ill, 

In every path beholds a snare, 

In every smile sees daggers glare, 
Each hour some lurking danger bring, 
Aud every flower conceal a sting. 


‘Ifhighly favour’d thou shouldst find 
The treasure of a kindred mind, 
Confess its value, and refrain 
From ought that gives thy friend a pain; 
Small sparks awake the spreading flame, 
And drops successive form the stream, 
And trivial slights if thou repeat, 

May change affection into hate. 
Ungenerous! who, their wit to prove, 
Presume upon a long tried love ; 

The venom’d shaft of satire bend, 

To point its keenness at a friend, 
Secure that, though it touch his heart, 
He never shall resent the smart. 

Ah! think, from thee he hopes to find 
Affection warm, and candour kind ; 
Hopes thou with partial eyes may’st see 
Each weakness, known alone by thee; 
And canst thou urge the ungenerous jest 
That wrings his uncomplaining breast, 
Yet hope in future hours to share 

With him thy fated weight of care, 
Breathe the warm sentiment, and prove 
The sweets of unabated love ? 


‘ Freed from those scenes of mix’d resort 
Where heedless Folly holds her court, 
Where giddy Mirth for Wit takes place, 
And for sincerity Grimace ; 

Freed too from Flattery’s nauseous strain, 
That charms the weak, and wins the vain ; 
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How sweet in Friendship’s arms to rest, 
And fearless open all the breast ! 

Ah ! lovelier far the vernal dawn 

When dew-drops sparkle o’er the lawn, 
The splendour of meridian skies 

When hush’d in sleep the landscape lies, 
And nota breath, and not a sound, 
Disturbs the deep repose around ; 

More pleasing far the hour of night, 
When Cynthia pours her silver light, 
Whose soften’d radiance, broad and still, 
Rests motionless upon the hill ; 

If on the roving steps attend— 

In fond society—a friend.’ 


The Remembrance, pp. 138—140. 


We know not how our neighbours like ‘ Le Keepsake Frangais.’ 
They certainly have as good a right to use such a medley of a title 
as we have to that of the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ or the ‘ Bouquet of 
Literature.’ There is seldom much harm in a name, provided that 
it be the herald of real attractions, of which this volume contains 
its just proportion. Several of the best modern French writers, 
Beranger, Nodier, V. Hugo, B. Constant, C. Delavigne, De 
Stendhall, De Chateaubriand, Pichot, A. de Lamartine, and 
others, are among its contributors. We have thus a tolerably 
correct sample of the character of French contemporaneous litera- 
ture, which, however, all the world knows not to be of the very 
first order of excellence. From the compositions inserted in the 
Sea volume, it is however not difficult to perceive, that the 
‘rench have a talent for those sketchy effusions, which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to publications of this description. The embel- 
lishments are, with two or three exceptions, designed by French 
artists. They have been all engraved in England,—a fact that 
decides our superiority in this respect, although it is not very long 
since the reverse was the case. We can hardly say to which nation 
belongs the principal merit of the ‘Young Widow.’ The counte- 
nance and bust are perfectly seducing—that look of destitution, so 
much in want of protection—those eloquent eyes, sparkling with a 
ray or two of coquetry, beneath an appearance of the most heartfelt 
innocence—that mourning garb, calculated at the same time to 
make every one say “ what a very interesting widow!” are all 
French. The form and the beauty are English. Our painters are 
not often successful in their Queens: neither are those of France, 
if we may judge from the milliner-like portrait of her present 
majesty, Marie Amelie. The vignette title page is in bad taste. 


The figures are too primly dressed ; their curls are too carefully 
arranged. With these exceptions, the other embellishments do 
great credit to the artists of both countries. The distinguished 
excellence of one of the prints,-—that of Miss Croker, altogether 
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belongs to England. It seems to be the very expression given to 
the subject by Sir Thomas Lawrence, transferred through the 
magical burin of Thompson, from the canvass to the paper. The 
‘Ass and the relics,’ ‘ Don Quixote’ in his study, ‘ Cromwell,’ 
the ‘ Young Shepherd and his Dog,’ the ° Young Savoyard and his 
Monkey,’ and ‘ Castle Bernard,’ are all so many brilliant gems, 
which set off this joint production of English and French genius 
to the greatest advantage. 

By an arrangement made between the publishers, the plates of 
the work which we have just noticed form also the embellishments 
of the ‘ Talisman,’ the letter-press of which has been “ got wp,” to 
use a trade phrase, in a very chea and easy way by Mrs. atts. 
The prints having been laid before her, and the season being pretty 
near its conclusion, that good lady, who, in her personal character, 
is entitled to every possible respect, retired to her lumber-room, 
and, from old magazines and other periodical or fugitive publications, 
she gleaned wodly all the matter which occupies the volume. We 
cannct deny her the merit of having made a tolerably good selec- 
tion ; though, considering the variety and abundance of her mate- 
rials, we think that she ought to have formed a better. But the 
principle upon which the compilation has been framed is one, we 
apprehend, which cannot possibly succeed. It is, undoubtedly, 
openly avowed in the preface, and that being the case, no ae 
at impositiun can be charged upon the editor or the respectable pu 
lishers. But, considering the active competition which prevails 
among the ‘ Annuals,’ and the number of them now in the field, 
we cannot be convinced, except by experience to the contrary, that 
tales, and poems, and essays, cut out of old periodicals, and placed 
by the side of new embellishments, can find very many admirers. 
We attach no blame—indeed, why should we ?—to Mrs. Watts, 
who, doubtless, did the best she could under the circumstances. 
But we are sure that neither Mrs, Watts nor the public would like 
to see the next “ Literary Souvenir” composed of the shreds and 
patches of pieces which have already had their day. This is a fair 
test by which to try the prospects of the ‘Talisman,’ whose engrav- 
ings deserved a better fate. 





v 





Art. V.— The Literary Correspondence of John Pinkerton, Esq., now 
first printed from the Originals in the possession of Dawson Turner, Esq., 
M.A. F.R.S. In two volumes. 8vo. London : Colburn, & Co., 1830. 


WE suspect that few of our readers know much of the character of 
Pinkerton, at least not so much as would induce them to examine 
with any degree of curiosity the publication now before us. . Born 
at Edin en of obscure parents, in the year 1758, he received but 
a very limited education, and was articled at an early age to a Scot- 
tish attorney. The death of his father leaving him his own master 
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at the expiration of his apprenticeship, he took it into his head to 
follow literature as a profession, and in order to accomplish his 
object, he fixed his residence in London. Here he laboured with 
various success in different departments of composition ; poetry, 
tragedy, penne history, geography, and geology, by turns em- 
ployed his mind. His earliest attention was paid to the historical 
and poetical qnitgertae of Scotland, which appear to have been 
always with him favourite subjects of inquiry. erhaps, however, 
he is now best remembered, where he is remembered at all, by his 
Modern Geography, originally published in two volumes, subse- 
quently extended to three, and abridged to a convenient size for 
the use of schools. 

From being what is called a scholar of nature, that is to say, 
having been indebted but little to professors, and very much to 
himself for the cultivation of his talents, which were very consider- 
able, he easily became intoxicated with the success which cheered 
the commencement, as well as some part of the progress of his 
career. His character thus acquired a degree of arrogance, which 
led him to believe that he was one of the first men of his age. He 
was flattered even by Gibbon, who wished to engage him in the 
publication of the chronicles and memoirs which form the materials 
of British history; and who spoke of him publicly as a person 
peculiarly qualified for the execution of such an enterprize. Pin- 
kerton scarcely wanted this compliment to turn his brain. His 
writings every where betray a spirit of the most repulsive insolence. 
In one of his most sober works, the ‘ Inquiry into the History of 
Scotland, preceding the Reign of Malcolm IILI.,” he speaks of the 
authors who had previously ventured upon that subject, with the 
rudest and most unqualified contempt, pouring upon them abusive 
epithets, which they could hardly have deserved so much as him- 
self. So little did he think of the duties of an historian, that he 
gave free scope to his prejudices upon every subject. The Celts; 
for instance, happened for some reason or pr to excite his anger 
while he was engaged upon this work, and he ransacked the lan- 
guage for terms in which he could express his rage against their 
whole nation. He says that savages they were from the beginning 
of the world, and savages they would remain to the end of it ; that 
they were always ready to invent lies; that they were, in point of 
understanding, the negroes of Europe; that they were so stu- 
pid as to make no progress in ideas or society ; and that no portion 
of mankind owes hens the slightest gratitude. All this vitupera- 
tion, be it observed, depends upon assertion, and appears to have 
been prompted by the author’s predilection for the Goths, who 
Were upon all occasions the great objects of his idolatry. 

Pinkerton’s prejudices do not appear to so great an extent in his 
“ History of Scotland, from the Accession of the House of Stuart 
to that of Mary,” which he considered the great labour of his life, 
the work that would bear his name to the most remote posterity. 
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Though it is now very little known, yet it is certainly a valuable 
and entertaining performance, and serves as a connecting link 
between Sir David Dalrymple and Dr. Robertson. The style in 
which it is written wants energy, perspicuity, and elegance, and 
the narrative is too often interrupted by controversial digressions. 

The reader has doubtless met with Pinkerton’s collections of 
ancient Scottish Poems, which exhibit great research and consi- 
derable taste, though they are little thought of now, except as 
books of reference. His notes and illustrations show that he was 
eminently conversant with the antiquities of his country; that he 
was enthusiastic in his patriotism is sufficiently proved by his 
preference of Barbour’s history of Robert Bruce, to the “ melan- 
choly sublimity of Dante, and the amorous quaintness of Petrarca.” 
His praises, however, were not unjustly bestowed upon Barbour, 
the first poet and historian of Scotland who entered with any 
detail into its condition and manners. 

The ‘Scottish Gallery” was another of Pinkerton’s collections, 
upon which he laboured with perseverance and ardour for man 
years. It contains the portraits of several persons of distinction ; 
and no country can boast of a greater number of individuals 
renowned in literature, arts, and arms, than Scotland ; together with 
brief descriptions of the persons represented. If we remember 
rightly, most of the pictures from which the prints were taken, 
were painted by Jamieson, the companion of Vandyke, and the 
pupil of Rubens. The work had, we believe, but limited success. 


Whatever Pinkerton attempted in the dramatic line, encountered 
the most ignoble fate. His geological labours were respectable, 
considering how very confined was the pursuit of that subject in 
this eo i at the period when he published his volumes. The 

ar 


most popular of all his works was his Modern Geography, which 
has preserved its reputation down to our own day, although in its 
original form it was disfigured by numerous blunders. The original 
maps might be produced as striking specimens of the barbarous 
state of the arts in this country, little more than twenty years ago. 
Pinkerton’s idea of dividing the globe into six quarters was emi- 
nently absurd and foppish. The style of his topographical descriptions 
is equally affected. This was in keeping with the whole of his 
character: in history he held himself a Gibbon; in geography he 
did not hesitate to believe that he was a Strabo. 

But one of the earliest, the most conceited, as well as the most 
able of all Pinkerton’s works, was that which he published under 
the name of ‘ Heron’s Letterson Literature.” He absolutely flat- 
tered himself into the notion that his talents would enable him to 
bring about a sweeping alteration in the very form and genius of 
the English language. One of his proposed objects was to give 
vowel terminations to all words which end in consonants, after the 
manner of the Italians. Thus book would be booko; man, mano; 
hat, hato; mother, mothera; and so on through our whole vocabulary. 
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It will be seen that one of Pinkerton’s correspondents and disciples 
goes even farther, though it was not necessary to do so in order to 
expose the scheme in its most ludicrous colours. We allude to the 
Rev. W. Tremayne, who thus writes to Mr. Pinkerton in September, 
1785. 


‘ Though a perfect stranger to Mr. Heron’s person, I have some acquaint- 
ance with his Letters of Literature, which have given me much satisfac- 
tion, especially where you propose a plan for refining and improving the 
English tongue ; in this scheme my thoughts are so fondly interested, that 
I cannot forbear addressing you, and begging your indulgence to accept 
my cordial acknowledgments. I have turned a considerable share of m 
attention to the English tongue, for these five or six years past, but chiefly 
to the grammatical part, which I have found loose and imperfect in several 
points. 1 often, by the way, regretted that our nervous language should be 
so crowded and set a-jar with harsh superfluous consonants ; but never hoped 
to see ascheme advanced tothe public, effectually to refine and harmonise our 
northern tongue, by substituting, throughout, for those grating and hissing 
finals, melodious vowel terminations. This Mr. Heron has done; and 
every person who hath an ear in the least attuned to harmony, and hath 
mastered habitude and prejudice, must be delighted with the improvements 
illustrated in the subjoined specimen. But the blessing of a good ear is 
rare; insomuch that, if all the learned in the kingdom should, according 
to Mr. Heron's plan, ‘‘ associate themselves under the name of ‘ The 
Academy for improving the Language,’” it were, I think, to be feared, that 
the majority, having no ear for musical harmony, would have none for 
plans to that effect. However, if a good number of men of extensive clas- 
sical knowledge, possessed of a good ear, and of a taste for polite litera- 
ture, could be brought to meet together for this purpose, these might 
probably mature such a design, and establish a scientific language among 
themselves. It will be expedient that the select Academy not only publish 
a grammar and dictionary of the new orthography, &c., but also compose 
and publish, from time to time, books of all kinds in the same reformed 
tongue. This cannot fail of speeding its celebrity. ‘The spirit of vanity, 
then, I verily believe, would work all the excellent effects of a good ear. 
The learned fops, and literary smatterers, would seize with avidity the scien- 
tific language, as the distinguishing ensign of the polite literati. Many 
would adopt the improvements from true taste; infinitely more from mere 
affectation and love of novelty. It would now become ‘ quite the thing,’ 
‘the ton ;’ and by and by, descending even to the lower ranks, in half a 
century it would prevail throughout the kingdom. In these improvements 
etymology must not be lost sight of, but be paid the utmost respect to, in 
all material points; and, in the grammatical construction, the parts of 
speech must be carefully discriminated, and kept as distinct from one 
— as possible. ‘These are truths whereof Mr. Heron must be fully 
sensible, 

‘I now beg leave to trouble Mr. Heron with some remarks, which his 
very enterprising and ingenious scheme has suggested to me. In the first 
place, the frequency of open vowels is certainly an imperfection, and I the 
rather mention it, because it may easily be amended. In this case | would 
make constant elisions, save in two or three instances of harsh double con- 
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sonants, agreeably to the most perfect Greek model, as ‘ the star appear- 
eth,’ not ‘the stars,’ &c. With the ancient Romans, | would regard the 
‘ H,' every where in the beginning of a word, as it really is, a mere aspi- 
rate, and no letter; and would always say, an house, an hat, &c. &c. The 
better to distinguish some substantives from adjectives like them, | would, 
for example, say, ‘ the soun filled mia eara, the sound of the ‘ drumo,’ ([ 
see ‘soune’ in Chaucer,) to distinguish it from ‘ soundo,’ ‘ sleepo,’ &c. &c, 
I would say, ‘the resto,’ the remainder; ‘ rest,’ (ease,) which, if no vowel 
or ‘H,’ immediately follow, be restored ‘ quiet,’ to disticguish it from 
‘quieto nyto,’ &c. In like manner should be managed the accented 
final E, to discriminate nouns and verbs the better from one another. After 
these precautions, there will be yet plenty of open vowels in the plural final 
* A,’ which evil must be tolerated, to prevent the greater, of hissing conso- 
nants. I find Tully, in his fourth book of Rhetoric to Herennius, repro- 
bates the ‘ crebras vocalium concursiones,’ &c.; and Quinctilian, book ix, 
4th chapter, remarks the same, as a great imperfection. The mode pecu- 
liar to the ancient Greeks and Latins, of sundering their substantives from 
the adjectives, obviated, in a main degree, this defect. This defect, so 
strikingly prevalent in the modern Italian, is the true cause of the excessive 
and effeminate softness of that language, even to insipidity, All nouns 
denoting the human kind, I would distinguish from such as only denote 
the brute and inanimate creation, in this manner: Plur. Kindi fatheri, 
hind fathers, a kind mother, a kinda mothera; kind mothers, kindai 
motherai ; honesti sheperdi, honest shepherds ; an honest shepherdess, an 
honesta shepherda, and shepherdeza: plur. honestai shepherdai and shep- 
herdezai, &c. &c., honest shepherdesses, &c. 1 deem this form far more 
elegant than kindo mothero, kinda fathera, &c. I have some more notices 
to make, which, if Mr. Heron approve these, | will do myself the pleasure 
to send him at a future time.’—vol. i. pp. 83—86. 


It is difficult to conceive any thing more ridiculous than Pinker- 
ton’s plan, improved by Mr. Tremayne. There is a letter from 
Horace Walpole on the same subject, in which he treats this wild 
proposition with his usual good taste and elegance of manner. If 
it has been printed, we do not remember to have met with it else- 
where. After shewing the folly of Heron’s proposition, the writer 
touches upon other topics, which are not without interest in such 
hands as his. 


* Since I received your book, Sir, I scarce ceased from reading till I 
had finished it, so admirable I found it, and so full of good sense brightly 
delivered ; nay, | am pleased with myself too for having formed the same 
Opinions with you on several points, in which we do not agree with the 
generality of men. Qn some topics, I confess frankly, I do not concur 
with you. Considering how many you have touched, it would be wonderful 
if we agreed on all, and [ should not be sincere if I said I did. There are 
others on which I formed no opinion, for | should give myself an impet- 
tinent air, with no truth, if I pretended to have any knowledge of many 
subjects of which, young as you are, you seem to have made yourself 
master, Indeed, I have gone deeply into nothing, and therefore shall not 
discuss those heads on which we differ most, as probably I should not 
defend my own opinions well. There is but one part of your work to 
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which I will venture any objection, though you have considered it much; 
and little, very little indeed, with regard to your proposal, which to me is 
but two days old: —I mean your plan for the improvement of our language, 
which I allow has some defects, and which wants correction in several par- 
ticulars. The specific amendment which you propose, and to which | 
object, is the addition of a’s and 's to our terminations. To change s for 
a in the plural number of our substantives and adjectives, would be so 
violent an alteration, that I believe neither the power of power, nor the 
power of genius would be able to effect it. In most cases Iam convinced 
that very strong innovations are more likely to make impression than small 
and almost imperceptible differences, as in religion, medicine, politics, &e ; 
but I do not think that language can be treated in the same manner, 
especially in a refined age: when a nation first emerges from barbarism, 
two or three masterly writers may operate wonders; and the fewer the 
number of writers, as the number is small at such a period, the more abso- 
lute is their authority. But when a country has been polishing itself for 
two or three centuries, and when, consequently, authors are innumerable, 
the most supereminent genius (or whoever is esteemed so, though without 
foundation) possesses very limited empire, and is far from meeting implicit 
obedience ; every petty writer will contest very novel institutions, every 
inch of change in any language will be disputed, and the language will 
remain as it was, longer than the tribunal which should dictate very hetero- 
geneous alterations. With regard to adding a or o to final consonants, 
consider, Sir, should the usage be adopted, what havoc would it make ! 
All our poetry would be defective in metre, or would become at once as 
obsolete as Chaucer; and could we promise ourselves that, though we 
should acquire better harmony and more rhymes, we should have a new 
crop of poets to replace Milton, Dryden, Gray, and | am sorry you will 
not allow me to add, Pope! You might enjoin our prose to be reformed 
as you have done by the Spectator, in your Letter XXXIV., but try 
Dryden’s Ode by your new instruction. 

‘I beg your pardon for these trivial observations : I assure you I could 
write a letter ten times as long, if I were to specify all I like in your 
work. I more than like most of it; and Iam charmed with your glorious 
love of liberty, and your other humane and noble sentiments. Your book 
I shall, with great pleasure, send to Mr. Colman: may I tell him, without 
naming you, that it is written by the author of the comedy I offered to 
him? He must be struck with your very handsome and generous conduct 
in printing your encomiums on him, after his rejecting your piece. It is as 
great as uncommon, and gives me as good an opinion of your heart, Sir, 
as your book does of your great sense. Both assure me that you will not 
take ill the liberty 1 have used in expressing my doults on your plan for 
amending our language, or for any I may use in dissenting from a few 
other sentiments in your work—as I shall in, what I think, your too low 
opinion of some of the French writers; of your preferring Lady Mary 
Wortley to Madame de Sevigné, and of your esteeming Mr. Hume a man 
of a deeper and more solid understanding than Mr. Gray. In the two 
last articles it is impossible to think more differently than wedo. In 
Lady Mary’s Letters, which I never could read but once, I discovered no 
merit of any sort; yet I have seen others by her (unpublished) that have a 
good deal of wit; and for Mr. Hume, give me leave to say that | think 
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your opinion, that he might have ruled a state, ought to be qualified a 
little; as in the very next page you say, his history is a mere apology for 
prerogative, and a very weak one. If he could have ruled a state, oue 
must presume, at least, that he would have been an able tyrant ; and yet 
I should suspect that a man, who, sitting coolly in his chamber, could 
forge but a weak apology for the prerogative, would not have exercised it 
very wisely. 1 knew personally, and well, both Mr. Hume and Mr. Gray, 
ie thought there was no degree of comparison between their understand- 
ings ; and, in fact, Mr. Hume’s writings were so superior to his conversa- 
tion, that I frequently said he understood nothing till he had written upon 
it. What you say, Sir, of the discord in his history, from his love of prero- 
gative and hatred of churchmen, flatters me much; as I have taken notice 
of that very unnatural discord, in a piece I printed some years ago, but did 
not publish, and which I will shew to you when I have the pleasure of 
seeing you here; a satisfaction I shall be glad to taste, whenever you will 


let me know you are at leisure after the beginning of next week.’—vol. i. 
pp. 67—70. 


There are several letters from Horace Walpole in this collection, 
which the editor assures us have not been published before. We 
gather from one of them, that soon after he set up his press at 
Strawberry Lill, he was teazed with numberless applications from 
‘* noble authors,” to have their works printed at his establishment. 
The Countess of Aldborough begged hard to have her father’s 
poems thus ushered into the world—they would make but a small, 
a very small volume! Lady Mary Forbes solicited a similar favour 
for the letters of her ancestor, Lord Essex. Lord Hardwick entreated 
the same distinction, for a work of his own. Other petitions, of a 
like nature, poured in upon him every day, but to all, the Caxton of 
Strawberry Hill returned inexorable refusals! There is so much 
of engaging egotism in the following epistle from this remarkable 
person, that before quitting him we shall present it to our readers. 


* As soon, Sir, as I can see the lady, my friend, who is much acquainted 
with the Archbishop, I will try if she will ask his leave for you to see the 
books you mention in his library, of which I will give her the list. I did ask 
Mr. Cambridge where Dr. Lort is: he told me, with the Bishop of Chester, 
and on an intended tour to the Lakes. 

* I do not possess nor ever looked into one of the books you speak of; 
nor Mabillon’s Acta Sanctorum, nor O'Fiaherty’s Ogygia. My reading 
has been very idle, and trifling, and desultory; not that perhaps it has 
not been employed on authors as respectable as those you want to consult, 
nor that I had not rather read the Deeds of Sinners than Acta Sanctorum. 
I have no reverence but for sensible books, and consequently not for a 
great number; and had rather have read fewer than I have, than more. 
The rest may be useful on certain points, as they happen now to be to 
you; who, I am sure, would not read them for general use and pleasure, 
and are a very different kind of author. 1 shall like, I dare to say, any 
thing you do like; but I am not overjoyed at your wading into the history 
of dark ages, unless you use it as a canvass to be embroidered with your 
own opinions, and episodes, and comparisons with more recent times. 
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That is a most entertaining kind of writing. In general | have seldom 
wasted time on the origin of nations; unless for an Opportunity of smiling 
at the gravity of the author, or of the absurdity of the manners of those 
ages; for absurdity and bravery com almost all the anecdotes we have 
of them, except the accounts of what they never did, nor thought of 
doing. 

. on a real affection for Bishop Hoadley: He stands with me in 
lieu of what are called the Fathers; and I am much obliged to you for 
offering to lend me a book of his; but, as my faith in him and his doc- 
trines has long been settled, I shall not return to such grave studies, when 
| have so little time left, and desire only to pass it tranquilly, and without 
thinking of what I can neither propagate nor correct. When youth made 
me sanguine, I hoped mankind might be set right. Now that [ am yery 
old, I sit down with this lazy maxim—that, unless one could cure men of 
being fools, it is to no purpose to cure them of any folly; as it is only 
making room for some other. Self-interest is thought to govern every 
man ; yet is it possible to be less governed by self-interest than men are in 
the aggregate ? Do not thousands sacrifice even their lives for single men ? 
Is not it an established rule in France, that every person in that kingdom 
should love every King they have, in his turn? What government is found 
for general happiness? Where is not it thought heresy by the majority, to 
insinuate that the felicity of one man ought not to be preferred to that of 
inillions ? Had not I better, at sixty-eight, leave men to these preposterous 
notions, than return to Bishop Hoadley, and sigh? Not but | have a 
heartfelt satisfaction, when I hear that a mind as liberal as his, and who 
has dared to utter sacred truths, meets with approbation and purchasers of 
his work. You must not however flatter yourself, Sir, that all your pur- 
chasers are admirers. Some will buy your book, because they have heard 
of opinions in it that offend them, and because they want to find matter 
in it for abusing you, Let them: the more it is discussed, the more 
strongly will your fame be established! I commend you for scorning any 
artifice to puff your book; but you must allow me to hope it will be 
attacked. 

‘I have another satisfaction in the sale of your book : it will occasion a 
second edition. What if, as you do not approve of confuting misquoters, 
you simply printed a list of their false quotations, referring to the identical 
sentences at the end of your second edition ? That will be preserving their 
infamy, which else would perish where it was born, and perhaps would 
deter others from similar forgeries. If any rational opponent staggers you 
on any opinion of yours, I would retract it; and that would be a second 
triumph. Iam perhaps too impertinent and forward with advice : it is at 
best a proof of zeal; and you are under no obligation to follow my coun- 
sel. It is the weakness of old age to be apt to yive advice; but I will 
fairly arm you against myself, by confessing that when I was young I was 
not apt to take any.’—vol. i. pp. 90—92. 


_ Soon after the publication of ‘ Heron’s Letters,” Pinkerton took 
it into his head to look out for materials for a work, which he 
intended to call “The Lives of the Saints.” His fancy was pro- 
bably attracted to this subject, more on account of its connection 
with the antiquities of Scotland, than for any edification which it 
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would yield in a religious point of view. He was an imitator of 
Gibbon, not only in his diction, but in his infidelity. In more than 
one of his works, he presumes to speak of the sacred Scriptures in 
a very unworthy tone. The idea of this work seems to have clun 
to him for several years. It is mentioned in one of his earliest let- 
ters to the Earl of Buchan, the well-known patron of every under- 
taking connected with Scottish antiquities. That nobleman had given 
the kindest encouragement to Pinkerton at the commencement of 
his career—an encouragement which was not in the slightest degree 
diminished by the petulance of an author who, in the year 1786, 
had the audacity to address him in the following terms :— 


‘I was afraid of being troublesome with my correspondence, else I 
should have answered the letter your Lordship did me the honour to write 
me immediately. 1 do not know how to thank your Lordship for the kind 
offer of lodging me at your house till I copied the manuscripts, but I shall 
always be as grateful for the offer, as if | had actually accepted it, which 
it was impossible for me to do; for, alas! my Lord, I have quite other 
matters to mind than to copy Scotch manuscripts, and since my country- 
men seem so cold in the business, I shall allow them to go on in their old 
way. I learn from your Lordship’s letter, that you have misunderstood me 
as tothe design. The Vite Sanctorum are by subscription. Winton I 
have acopy of. Barbour I want no subscribers for, but only the manu- 
script to copy. I was also surprised at your Lordship’s mention of haste 
and inaccuracy in speaking of my ancient Scottish Poems, for the short 
essay prefixed, cost me half a year’s toil, and the toil and pains bestowed 
on the whole publication, have struck those most versed in such matters 
here, as greater than have ever been exerted on a like occasion. Indeed 
every page shows primd facie, the pains taken. Your Lordship also men- 
tions several mistakes, but points out none. This is unusual with literary 
people, for it is a favour to point out a mistake, but to mention them with- 
out showing them, is unallowable. I can see your Lordship differs in 
Opinion about the camps of Agricola, &c., and I know it is a common 
plan with my countrymen to call all people mistaken who differ from them 
in Opinion, but this idea is not found in any other country save Ireland, 
and the sooner we abandon such strange prejudices the better; as to 
antiquarian matters, my Lord, I am glad to see from your speech to our 
antiquarians, and your letters on Agricola’s Camps, that your Lordship is 
very little versed in them, and I may say to you as the harper did to 


Philip of Macedon, ‘‘ Heaven forbid you should know these matters as 
well as we!” ’—vol. i. pp. 124—126. 


Seven years after this period, we find Mr. Charles Butler, one of 
the most learned of modern lawyers, and perhaps the most amiable 
of modern scholars, after Erasmus, communicating with Pinkerton 


upon the same subject. We quite agree in the opinion which that 
gentleman has so well expressed. 


‘ It will certainly give me the greatest pleasure to be useful to you in the 
prosecution of the great work in question. Since I had the honour of meet- 
ing you at Mr. Dilly’s, I have heard it frequently mentioned in conversation ; 
and the manner in which it is mentioned makes me very much doubt, 
whetber the literary curiosity of the public is sufficient to support so great 
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an undertaking. There were many circumstances attending the publica- 
tion of such works in France, which almost insured their success. In any 
case where such a performance was the work of a member of any religious 
order, every religious house of his order was expected to purchase it; and, 
if it acquired any considerable share of reputation, it was purchased by the 
religious houses of the same order in other countries. Besides this, the 
number of public libraries was inconceivable; and the individuals who 
possessed extensive collections, were much more numerous there than they 
are in England. Most gentlemen who are addicted to the study of the 
antiquities of their own country, are already in possession of most of the 
writers, of which the collection in question will be composed ; and they 
will hardly be induced to pay the large sum required, merely to have those 
which are wanting to complete their sets. I state these difficulties, to call 
your attention to two circumstances :—the first, that government should 
be solicited to advance a sum of money towards the expence of the publi- 
cation ; of this there are many precedents. ‘The second, that, if the publi- 
cation should be found too hazardous for an individual to engage in, it 
might deserve consideration, whether a collection of a different kind would 

not be more favourably received; I mean, a collection of such writers as 
are out of print, or not easily obtained, preceded by a catalogue raisonné 
of them all, and a publication of extracts taken from foreign authors, of 
such passages in their works as relate to our history. It has often oc- 

curred to me that a work of this nature is greatly wanted, and would, in 

all probability, be much favoured by the public. 

‘The only copy I believe to exist in England, of the collection of Bal- 
landus and his continuators, belongs to Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, in 
Dorsetshire. I incline to think he would not lend it out of his hands for 
any time; but, if you think proper, I will apply for it. In that case, you 
must write me a letter, signifying the use you have for it, and the time you 
wish tokeep it. I applied to a friend of mine to purchase it at Brussels, if 
it came within a certain price. He informs me it is to be purchased for about 
40. and that it formerly sold for double that sum. There are two other 
works you will find useful—the Gallia Christiana of St. Marthe, and the 
Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, by Mabillan. I need not men- 
tion to you Prynne’s famous collection, which, with regard to the ecclesias- 
tical history of this country, is invaluable. The last copy on sale was 
sold to the Duke of Grafton, for thirty-five guineas. The only copy I have 
seen belongs to the Lansdowne library ; and the Marquis permitted me: to 
keep it above a twelvemonth. 

‘I am ashamed to trouble you with so long a letter. I have only to add, 
_ [hope you wi!l command my services on all occasions.’ —vol, i. pp. 341, 
343, 

_We have already seen how Pinkerton was capable of addressing 
his superiors. To those who were at least his equals, he was some- 
times still more rude in his language. A letter of his to Mr. George 
Paton, a clerk in the Custom House at Edinburgh, ‘a well-mean- 
ing and inoffensive man,”’ is preserved in this collection, which so 
strongly marks his character, that we are induced to transcribe it. 
Ithas already been inserted in the Reliquie Scotica,a small volume, 
of which only a few copies were printed for private circulation. 
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‘ Your last to me is of so singular and uncommon a kind, that I must 
humbly beg leave to decline your correspondence in future. When I take 
the trouble to read or write letters, itis in hopes of amusement and instruction, 
That even this may contribute a little to yours, I must tell you, that the 
insolence of office, though perhaps used in Custom-house correspondence, 
can never be admitted into literary. 1 blame you for your informing, at 
random, various people here, of | know not what nameless errors in m 
works, which struck you and nobody else. Do not go to deny this; for | 
have seen the letters to ¢hree various persons here, one of them a book- 
seller. Are you so much a stranger to literature and common propriety, 
as not to know, that to speak of errors without condescending on any, and 
10 third persons, is to be adeclared enemy; while to point out facts to an 
author is to be his best friend? Are you so much a stranger to the cha- 
racter of your own Topographical Catalogue of Title Pages, so noted for 
dullness and inaccuracy, as to set up for a judge of literature, in which 
your name is unknown’ Can even the dotage of age excuse arrogance, 
joined with ignorance ?—But I spare you. 

‘ Your conduct in surreptitiously getting from me a copy of Lindsay's 
portrait for the Morison edition of our poets, I pass; as I do your ungen- 
tlemanlike behaviour, in getting Mr. Gough to require Lindsay's Satire 
from me, while my receipt stands to Mr. M‘Kenzie; so that I am still 
liable for the book. 

‘I was willing to pass over all these improprieties, as I hate to quarrel 
with people; but, as your last convinces me that you have too much self- 
importance to be a literary correspondent of mine, and I have more of 
such correspondence, even with real literati, than I care for; I must, for 
the last time, subscribe myself, 

‘ Your most obedient servant,’ 
vol. i.i—pp. 187, 188. 


In a letter from Dr. John Anderson to Pinkerton, we have three 
or four anecdotes of Cromwell, which bear about them strong evi- 
dence of their authenticity. They are in such complete harmony 
with Cromwell’s character, that even if they were not attested by 
respectable authorities, they might be safely taken as worthy of 


credit. One of these anecdotes shews the Protector in his religious 
garb. 
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‘ Next Sunday, said Danziel, Cromwell went to the inner church in 
Glasgow, St. Mungo’s, and placed himself, with his attendants, in the 
king’s seat, which was always unoccupied, except by strangers. The 
minister of the church was Mr. Durham, the author of some religious 
books, which are still very popular. He was a great presbyterian, and as 
great an enemy to Cromwell, because he thought, and early said, that 
Cromwell and his friends would be forced, by the convulsion of parties, to 
erect an absolute government; the very evil they meant to remedy. The 
text was taken from Jeremiah, and the commentary upon it, by allusions, 
was an invective against Cromwell and his friends, under Scriptural lan- 
guage and history. During this satire they saw a young man, one of 
Cromwell’s attendants, step to the back of his chair, and, with an angry 
face, whisper something to him, which, after some words, was answered 
by a frown; and the young man retired behind the chair, seemingly much 
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disconcerted. The cause of this was unknown to the congregation. It 
was supposed to be owing to some intelligence of importance which had 
been just then received; but it was afterwards known, and generally 
known, that the following words had passed between them :—* Shall I 
shoot the fellow?” ‘* What fellow?” “ The parson.” ‘ What parson?” 
“ That parson.” “ Begone, Sir, he is one fool, and you are another !” 
Danziel added, that Cromwell sent for Mr. Durham the very next morning, 
and asked him why he was such an enemy to him and his friends— 
declared that they were not enemies to Dr. Durham—drank his health in a 
glass of wine, and afterwards, it was said, prayed with him for the guid- 
ance of the Lord in all their doings.’—vol. i.—pp. 190, 191. 


We cannot conceive in what manner the publication of several of 
the letters in these volumes is calculated to reflect honour upon 
Pinkerton’s memory. The vanity of appearing to posterity, in con- 
nection with some great names, was, probably, the principal motive 
which induced him to arrange a large portion of this correspondence 
for the press. He was no doubt highly praised by many of his 
contemporaries, who, perhaps, at bottom, rather feared than liked 
him. He conceived himself so fully entitled to the homage which 
he received, that he became impatient of contradiction, or even of 
candid remark upon the slightest occasions. He met with his match, 
however, in Mr. Godwin, who was too independent in his mind to 
endure the petty tyranny which Pinkerton sought to establish. The 
second volume contains a letter from that gentleman, which strongly 
marks the difference between his own proud philosophical character, 
and the selfish intemperate disposition of his friend, It is worth 
of preservation, as an example of the superiority in argument, which 
coolness and good sense can always maintain over arrogance. 


‘ Somers Town, Oct. 10th, 1799. 

‘It is both with regret and astonishment that I have read the note you 
have thought proper to address to me. With what “ good-humoured care- 
lessness” our acquaintance commenced, I am unable to say; but sure I 
am that expressions of mutual esteem marked the progress of it, and that 
these, if they were equally sincere on both sides, ought to have given it a 
very different character. 

‘ What were the offences you include under the general term of the “ sin- 
gularities” of Friday, I am unable to guess; and, as my heart was free from 
all thought of offence, it is very possible, that, in attempting, | may guess 
wrong. J acknowledge, that, in asking you whether you wrote the review 
of Heron’s History, I was guilty of a breach of etiquette; and it may perhaps 
be a greater fault in me than I am aware of, that | have never regularly 
subjected my feelings to the law of etiquette. When you denied it to be 
yours, with my whole heart I yielded ample credit to your assertion: when 
you said you had before told me that for the last five years _ had not 
written in the Critical Review, though I had no recollection of the circum- 
stance, | did not harbour the shadow of a doubt of either your veracity or 
your accuracy. In assigning a reason for this conjecture of a moment, I 
confess | thought it not impossible that you might suffer your conduct to 
be influenced by personal feelings ; but I saw that this idea gave you what 
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I then thought an instant of displeasure. That I was right in this sup. 
position, the note now before me affords me the most ample testimony; nor 
did I apprehend that | should be guilty of personal affront to you when | 
spoke of a failing, from which in my soul I believe no human being is free, 
When I saw, however, that I had given you pain, I instantly added that I 
had found veins of candour in your writings more pure than I recollected 
in the writings of any other man; and this concession I thought would 
have sufficiently atoned with any man of temper and moderation. 

‘1 deemed it more suitable to the sentiments of respect with which our 
acquaintance has impressed me for you, to say thus much, than to pass 
over your note in silence and neglect. 1 am extremely grieved that a man 
of your uncommon merit should be liable to a caprice so violent and unde- 
served, If it were true, indeed, that “ in scarcely one principle of religion, 
morals, politics, or literature, is there a shadow of agreement between us,” 
this would strip our acquaintance of many charms. But this is the coloring 
of your passion, not the decision of your tranquil reason. I find too few 
men in the world of your extensive information, your industrious research, 
your power of investigation, your principles of honour, and your general 
candour of mind, not to cherish their intimacy when I find them, by every 
act of kindness and friendship it occurs to me as possible to exert. My 
predilections of this sort are soberly formed, and almost impossible to be 
shaken. A moment’s reflection will teach you that this is honest com- 
mendation. I can have no earthly temptation to flatter you; and, if I 
had, I shonld disdain it. May you meet with many friends more compe- 
tent than I to appreciate your merit; and more fortunate in not giving you 
inadvertent offence! In the temper that now directs you, the acknow- 
ledgment will probably be fruitless; but I have not the smallest difficulty 
in saying, that I am extremely sorry that any act of mine, however innocent 
of an intention unjust or unkind, should have given you occasion of dis- 
pleasure."—vol. ii. pp. 105—107. 


Pinkerton received a still more severe and manly castigation from 
Mr. Allen, whom he appears to have accused of writing an unpa- 
latable review of his Modern Geography. The principles by which 
a literary judge should be guided, are well explained in Mr. Allen’s 
answer on this subject. Friendship has, or, at least, ought to have, 
nothing to do with criticism. To be useful, it must be impartial. 
Friendly eulogy is easily detected, and it generally injures the work 
it is meant to serve. Animosity should equally be absent from the 
critical chair. Nothing can be more odious than the introduction 
of personal feelings of hostility, under the masque of areview. Mr. 
Allen must, however, speak for himself. 


‘ Howick, October 24, 1807. 

‘ Your very angry, and, as it appears to me, very unjust complaints 
against the Edinburgh reviewers, reached me at Hamilton, as I was setting 
out on a tour through the Highlands; and since that time I have been so 
much occupied with travelling and other avocations, that I have not had 
leisure to answer them. For this delay I beg you to accept my apology; 
and, without further preface, I shall now proceed to make such comments 
on your letter, as its contents seem to me to demand. 
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‘ | must in the first place, observe, that having re-perused the review of 
your Geography, which I guess to be the one of which you complain, I do 
not find it to be of such a nature as to justify, in any degree, the language 
you hold respecting it. The reviewer alleges that your book falls greatly 
short of its pretensions and of his expectations; and he accuses you of 
having compiled it with unpardonable carelessness and inattention, as well 
as with a culpable disregard of the interests of the purchasers of the former 
edition of your book. Of the justice of these charges I wish to give no 
opinion; but 1 must observe, that the reviewer brings, or attempts to 
bring, evidence of their truth ; and that, however severe his strictures are 
against your book, there is nothing in the tone or language of his criticism 
which indicates personal hostility towards you, or betrays any secret ma- 
lignity or unfair prejudice in his mind. 

‘But, in the second place,!I cannot admit that the slight and casual 
intercourse which has subsisted betwixt us, has been such as to disqualify 
me from being the reviewer of any book which you have published, or may 
hereafter choose to publish; or as may afford you any reasonable ground 
of complaint against me for being so. I have had twice, I think, the 
pleasure of meeting you at dinner; and I have had a good deal of corres- 
pondence with you, partly in answer to your enquiries about Spanish Ame- 
rica, and partly on the subject of some charts of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which you were desirous to dispose of to the late government to the best 
advantage; and, ia both cases, I did my utmost to serve you, though un- 
successfully. But I never conceived, nor can I now conceive, that so 
slight a connexion as this ought to prevent me from reviewing any of your 
books, or from saying of them, in decent and becoming language, what in 
my opinion ought to be said. 

‘ These general discussions, however, are unnecessary at present; for I 
have no hesitation to inform you that I am not the author of the review 
which appears to have given you so much uneasiness; nor have I ever re- 
viewed any of your books; nor did I ever see the review in question, till it 
was published in the Edinburgh Review. But it is at the same time per- 
fectly true, that having been disappointed in your book on Geography, 
from which, it seems, I had expected too much, I made no secret of my 
sentiments with regard to it; and, when I understood that the Edinburg 
reviewers meant to review it, I furnished them with a long catalogue of 
errors in your translations from the Spanish, which I had noted down‘as I 
read your book. Of this catalogue, I perceive they have made considera- 
ble use in their review ; and it flatters me, I confess, to observe that, with 
regard to that part of the review in which alone I have any concern, you 
attempt not, in your letter, to vindicate yourself from those criticisms, but 
endeavour to throw the blame on your amanuensis. That your book has 
suffered from the faults of your amanuensis I am ready to believe, and I 
sincerely regret that your bad health should have compelled you to trust so 
much to so inadequate an assistant; but that the accuracy or sense of 
your translations should have been affected by his infirmities, is what I 
cannot understand. You must not accuse me of being deficient in can~- 
dour, when I say that your vindication reminds me of the defence of a noted 
Highland chieftain, against a charge of bad orthography. ‘‘ How can yon 
spell so ill?” said a friend to the laird of . ‘ Who could spell 
better with such a pen?” was the laird’s reply. 
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‘ I cannot conclude without expressing my regret that, before writing s 
angry a letter, you had not first inquired what share I had in the review of 
which you complained.’—vol. ii. pp. 366—364. 


No reproach, we believe, has been cast upon the moral conduct 
of Gibbon, however hostile he may have been to Christianity. Pip. 
kerton was no imitator of his in this respect. He has unfortunately 
left behind him abundant evidence of principles seriously shaken, 
and of a heart not a little corrupted. He married a respectable 
woman, whom he soon abandoned. He then fell into irregularities, 
which, in due course, helped to degrade him from the rank in society 
to which his talents and his labours had entitled him. His disputes 
with his publishers, Messrs. Cadell & Co., and Messrs. Longman & 
Co., which are here most unnecessarily given at much length, are far 
from being creditable, either to his good faith in fulfilling his con- 
tracts, or to his veracity in representing them. We cannot under- 
stand what excuse can be given for the allegations contained in his 
letter upon the subject of Colonel Gordon’s travels in Africa. 


* Rue des Moulins, No. 42, a Paris, 
‘April 20th, 1804! 

‘ If you wish to publish one of the most important of modern voyages, 
I can safely recommend the work to you. It will present the four journies 
of Colonel Gordon, Commandant of the Dutch troops at the Cape of 
Good Hope, into the interior of Africa, in one of which he discovered the 
great Orange River, which remains undescribed, and almost unknown, in 
maps. ‘The original views, &c., are about four hundred, of which a selec- 
tion may be made for the publication ; but all must remain the property of 
the widow. 

‘The work may form one or two volumes, in 4to., as you feel inclined 
to more or less expense. The manuscripts are inthe Dutch language ; but, 
if the work be published in London, I should arrange and digest the whole 
in English; and it might be printed here under my eye, or the manuscript 
and drawings sent to London by a safe conveyance. 

‘If you do not choose to purchase the absolute property, perhaps you 
may wish to have the preference in an English translation ; in which case 
Madame Gordon will stipulate with the French bookseller to send you the 
sheets, on your paying her the usual perquisite. But, in case you pur- 
chase the work, you may arrange matters with her for the French transla- 
tion. In all respects, she is a religious and most respectable character, and 
too wealthy to stoop to any duplicity ; so you may rest assured, that if you 
purchase this work, no other edition will be thought of, and even the 
French translation left to your own discretion. 

‘ I suppose 600/. for one, or 1200/. for two volumes, would be a fait 
dy Less than 6002. for one, would not be accepted, as the booksellers 

ere offer a correspondent value, and with less trouble. 

‘I beg your answer as soon as possible.’—vol. ii. pp. 306—308. 


The name of the bookseller, to whom this letter was addressed, 
is not mentioned. The work was declined by the respectable pub- 
lishers already mentioned, as Mr. Barrow’s excellent production 
had then just made its appearance. But it appears, from the sub- 
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sequent correspondence, that Pinkerton, for the sake of making a 
good bargain, in which, no doubt, he was to have participated, 
ventured upon two assertions which were entirely devoid of truth ; 
first, that Madame Gordon was opulent, and secondly, that the 
booksellers in Paris had made the offer which he mentions. But 
the more we read of Pinkerton’s letters, particularly those which were 
written towards the close of his career, the less we are surprised at 
his disregard for every thing like dignity of character. The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed by him, to Mr. Nichols, points out a mode 
of obtaining compensation for a libel, which, assuredly, no literary 
man would now think of. 
‘ Hampstead, March 3\st, 1810. 

‘| have no correspondence with * * *; but I let him know months ago, 
that he certainly owed your father for * * *. Mr. Barlow, the engraver, 
can confirm it from the number of maps sent. Your father can certainly 
see himself righted. 

‘It is odd enough that just about the time I was thus attending to your 
father’s interest, there was, as I am told, a scurrilous libel printed in your 
Magazine. Its malignity is the more strange, as it proceeds on a mere 
omission of three words by one Griffith, who then carelessly printed the 
Monthly Magazine. I wonder your father’s personal knowledge of me 
did not prevent this. I am sure such a thing against him should not 
appear in any journal under my management. I hope that in his own 
vindication he will give up the author. 

‘This is the more unjust, as | sent, for many years, several curious arti- 
cles (particularly twelve letters on English history), for which I was never 
paid one farthing; whilst I have eight guineas per sheet for all 1 send to 
other magazines. As your father admits libels against me, I hope he will 


shew his impartiality by paying me for my labours in that very work which 
now abuses me.’—vol. ii. p. 392. 


We shall only add two letters more. In the first of these, Pin- 
kerton receives the agreeable intelligence, from Mr. Henry Siddons, 
that his tragedy, ‘ The Heiress of Strathern,’ was unsuccessful. 
The reader will smile at the efforts of the writer to sweeten the pill 
which he has to administer, as much as he possibly can. 


* Edinburgh, March 24th, 1813. 
‘1 was in hopes that I should have seen you when the play was over 
last night. I can assure you no possible exertion was spared on the part 
of the performers. Several poetical passages were most highly applauded ; 
but, when the audience discovered the circumstance of the brother and 
sister, they grew outrageous, and would hardly suffer Mr. Jerry to con- 
clude the play. 

‘I stood on the stage several minutes to obtain a hearing for it a second 
night, which I could not effect. I still was in hopes of carrying the point ; 
but, when the farce began, the storm was renewed; and nothing would 
pacify the audience but the giving out another play. The repetition would 
have only been wounding your feelings, which, I can assure you, I con- 
sulted at least as much as I did my own; for my interests were concerned 
in its being acted on this night. That the piece should not have answered 
our wishes I most truly regret upon every account,’—vol. ii, pp. 404—406. 
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The last letter which we shall give (it is the last also in the col- 
lection) is a real curiosity ; it is from the pen of the late Mr. Coutts, 
the banker, and reminds us forcibly of his tall, straight, thin, sbri- 
velled form, and his inflexible habits of business. 


‘MR. COUTTS TO MR. PINKERTON. 


‘ Strand, January 3\st, 1815, 

‘I have received the favor of your letter, asking me to withdraw the 
claim for interest on the sum I lent on the security of a house; but the 
footing upon which you have put the request is one I have uniformly at 
all times thought to be such as I ought to reject, and have rejected accord- 
ingly. ‘The bankers in Scotland, and the country banks in England, are 
on a different plan from those of London. They circulate their own notes, 
and make payments in them ; we give out no notes of our own, and, if we 
were to give interest at even one per cent. per annum, we should be losers 
by our business. 

‘We do not consider ourselves as being obliged to any person who 
place money in our hands, however considerable : it is to the aggregate and 
general mass of society that we owe our situation, and to the credit our 
prudence and attention has obtained for us; and people deposit their 
money in our hands for their own advantage and conveniency, not from 
favor to us; nor do we desire to have it on any other terms. 

‘ Probably you may not understand the explanation I have spent time 
in making, which I can very ill spare, and it may therefore answer no 
purpose ; but it satisfies myself; and I wish to show equal attention to all 
my employers, whether they have large or small sums in my hands, which 
indeed hardly ever occupies my attention. 

‘ My attention is fully engrossed in doing business with honor and regu- 
larity, leaving the rest to the common chance and course of things. It 
surprises me, that, though it every day appears that there is very little 
truth published in the newspapers, yet people will still believe what they 
read, especially abuse, or what they think is against the character or pru- 
dence of the person treated of. 1 saw some paragraphs, and heard of 
more, of what I had done for Mr. Kean, in all which there is not a word 
of truth ; though I see no reason why I might not, without offence to any 
one, have given Mr. Kean any thing I pleased. In doing any little matter 
in my power for any individual, I must add I never had any view to cele- 
brity with the present age or with posterity. 

‘If I should know of any gentleman wanting a travelling companion 
abroad, I shall mertion you to him; but it seldom happens that I am 
applied to in such matters.’—vol. ii. pp. 459, 460. 


Although several of the letters presented to the world in these 
volumes, are little creditable to the character of Pinkerton, yet we 
agree with the editor, in thinking that the collection is calculated to 
read us an instructive lesson. Independently of the chit-chat and 
anecdotes which they contain, and which, to literary men, are more 
or less interesting, even when apparently trifling, these communi- 
cations afford a warning which may be useful to persons just em- 
barking upon the sea of life. Pinkerton having raised himself to 


fame, such as it was, from the lowest obscurity, by the force of his 
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talents and industry, might have secured for himself friends, and, 
at least, a competence for his age, if his ry and his conduct 
had been subject to proper regulation. He died, at Paris, in May, 
1826, being then nearly seventy years old. Before that period, he 
contrived to disgust almost every body who had been in any wa 
connected with him. Thus a man, who made the first steps of his 
career under very flattering circumstances, and continued, for many 
years, most industrious and enthusiastic in every thing he under- 
took, found himself, in the evening of his days, without friends, 
without character, and, we fear, without the common necessaries of 
life ;—-a miserable fate, for which his letters clearly shew that he 
had chiefly himself to blame. 

There is but one letter in these volumes from the pen of Gibbon, 
and that has been already published. Dr. Percy, the collector of 
the “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” was, at one time, one of Pin- 
kerton’s most constant correspondents. His letters are not, how- 
ever, very interesting. [lad the “ Reliques” not preserved his 
name, which they are likely to do as long as our language shall 
endure, very few of the present generation would have known that 
he had ever existed. Yet it appears, that when he was elevated to 
the see of Dromore, he became ashamed of his poetical enthusiasm, 
and bore, with an ill-disguised impatience, the slightest allusion to 
the work in question. Whenever it was mentioned, he desired it 
to be understood, that the thing was the occupation of his 
idle, juvenile days. He stipulates with Pinkerton, to say as 
little as possible about it in his collections of Scottish poetry, 
to omit the Rev. before Dr, as often as he cannot avoid referring 
to the work, and to speak of its compiler, yay | as Dr. Percy, 
as if he wished the world to believe, that the Doctor and the 
Bishop were two very different persons. It is well known that he 
had materials for a fourth volume, which he never published, 
solely, we believe, on account of this ridiculous feeling. The 
editor has also preserved a few letters from Dr. Beattie, which, 
although they are of no great value, shew that, at least, that most 
amiable man, and exemplary Christian, arrived at an honoured old 


age, without ever thinking that he ought to be ashamed of his 
‘* Minstrel.” 





Arr. VI.—A new Voyage round the World, in the Years 1823, 
24, 25> and 26. By Otto Von Kotzebue, Post Captain in the Russian 


re Navy. In two volumes, 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 
30), 


IN these days, when voyages of discovery to various parts of the 
globe, and round it, are by no means rare, we cannot look for much 
novelty in the journals that describe them. Greater exactness 
in fixing the latitudes of islands already known, more ample expo- 
sitions of the state of society among the communities which inhabit 
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them, and what is of considerable importance, the continuation of 
their history, down to the latest period, when they were visited by 
Europeans, constitute nearly all the new information which we can 
fairly expect from successive enterprises of this description. If 
there be a pleasure in retracing scenes with which we have been 
before acquainted, and in observing the changes to which they 
have been subjected,—changes which mark the progress of civiliza- 
tion all over the globe,—that pleasure is not a little increased, when 
we are indebted for it to an officer so distinguished in the service 
of his country, and to an author, who, upon all occasions, shews 
himself to be so much the friend of mankind, as Captain Kotzebue. 
He is a true sailor, whose heart is in the right place. We are 
rather surprised at some of his religious prejudices, considering that 
Russians are, in general, eminently liberal on that subject. But this 
does not prevent us from applauding the sentiments of humanit 
and kindness, with which every page of his work is animated. He 
is as pleasant a companion as we could desire for a voyage to the 
Pacific. He does not fatigue us with dissertations upon places 
with which all the world is sufficiently conversant. His attention 
is chiefly bestowed upon those of the islands that lay in his route, 
which are less known than they ought to be, considering the many 
points of interest which they present to the philosopher and the 
Christian. The value of his communications is in no degree 
diminished by the style of a narrative, often gay, and always good 
humoured. 

The Captain, after parting with an affectionate wife, weighed 
anchor towards the end of July, 1823, in the roads of Cronstadt. 
The vessel which he commanded was called the Predpriatie, a 
frigate of a middling rank, the first that was built in Russia under 
a roof. Having escaped from the perils of the English Channel, 
which all foreigners, not without reason, dread so much, the Cap- 
tain pursued the usual course by Rio to Cape Horn, which he 
doubled, with little difficulty, by keeping near the land, whereas, 
most navigators run sixty degrees south for that purpose, under 
the impression, that they will thus experience fewer impediments 
to their passage into the South Sea. In the summer months good 
east winds will often blow close to the land, when westerly winds 
prevail at a distance of forty miles to sea-ward! After a short stay 
in Chili, Captain Kotzebue proceeded to the Archipelago, lying 
between the parallels of 15 ail 16 degrees south latitude, which he 
calls ‘‘ the dangerous Archipelago,” for the purpose of ascertaining, 
with exactness, the position of the islands which he had dis- 
covered on his former voyage. This track was the more sage 
as it has not been much frequented ; its dangers arise from the mul- 
tiplicity of the islands which compose the Archipelago, and which, 
being for the most part the work of those ever active artificers, the 
coral insects, are so low, that they can hardly be seen, even at a 
Short distance. The Captain’s observations upon these islands are 
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useful in a geographical point of view. He sailed round some of 
them, and not finding the natives disposed to be friendly, he shaped 
his course for the Palliser Islands, discovered by Captain Cook, and 
was contented with seeing, from the mast-head, the group discovered 
by Bellingshausen. Most of the islands in this Archipelago are in 
the possession of inhabitants who seem hostile to strangers. They 
resemble their neighbours, the De of Otaheite, in language and 
dress. They must be civilized before the condition of the other 
South-Sea Islanders can be ameliorated. 

At Otaheite, Captain Kotzebue had occasion to remark, that, 
under the superintendance of the Missionaries sent out by the 
London Society, the natives have become apparently attentive to 
religious duties. They celebrate the Sunday, by staying the greater 
part of the day in their houses, ‘ where they lay on their bellies 
reading the Bible and howling aloud ; laying aside every occupa- 
tion, they devoted, as they said, the whole day to prayer.’ Their 
Sunday, by the way, was the Russian’s Saturday, a difference 
arising from the first Missionaries having arrived at the island from 
the west, whilst he reached it from the east. When he completed the 
circle of the globe, he found that, in the course of his voyage, he 
had lost a day in his reckoning. The chief Missionary at Otaheite 
isa Mr. Nott, who has ertealated the Bible into the native lan- 
guage. He also first instructed the inhabitants in reading and writ- 
ing,—acquirements which, at present, are not uncommon — 
them. Wilson, the next in rank of the Missionaries, was originally 
a common sailor, Although now a zealous theologian, he is an 
honest, good-natured man. There are six other Missionaries in 
the island; some of the natives, after receiving a suitable educa- 
tion, as it is called, are sent upon the more difficult department of 
the service, to spread Christianity among the islands of the dan- 
gerous Archipelago. Upon this, Kotzebue, with naiveté, remarks : 
‘In Russia, a careful education, and diligent study at schools and 
universities is necessary to qualify any one to be a teacher of 
religion. The London Sdinsitnety Society is more easily satisfied ; 
a half savage, confused by the dogmas of an uneducated sailor, is, 
according to them, perfectly fitted for the sacred office.’ Our 
author’s account of the appearance of an Otaheitan congregation is 
amusing : — 





‘ Notwithstanding the seriousness and devotion apparent among the 
Tahaitians, it is almost impossible for an European, seeing them for the 
first time, in their Sunday attire, to refrain from laughter, The high 
value which they set on clothes of our manufacture, has already been 
remarked ; they are more proud of possessing them, than are our ladies 
of diamonds and Persian shawls, or our gentlemen of stars and orders. 
As they know nothing of our fashions, they pay no sort of attention to the 
cut, and even age and wear do not much diminish their estimation of their 
attire ; a ripped-out seam, or a hole, is no drawback in the elegance of 
the article. These clothes, which are brought to Tahaiti by merchant- 
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ships, are purchased at a rag-market, and sold there at an enormous profit, 
The Tahaitian, therefore, finding a complete suit of clothes very expensive, 
contents himself with a single garment: whoever can obtain an English 
military coat, or even a plain one, goes about with the rest of his body 
naked, except the universally worn girdle; the happy owner of a waist. 
coat, or a pair of trowsers, thinks his wardrobe amply furnished. Some 
have nothing more than a shirt; and others, as much oppressed by the 
heat, under a heavy cloth mantle, as they would be in a Russian bath, are 
far too vain of their finery to lay it aside. Shoes, boots, or stockings are 
rarely met with, and the coats, mostly too tight and too short, make the 
oddest appearance imaginable: many of their wearers can scarcely move 
their arms, and are forced to stretch them out like the sails of a windmill, 
while their elbows, curious to see the world, peep through slits in the 
seams. Let any one imagine such an assembly, perfectly satisfied of the 
propriety of their costume, and wearing, to complete the comic effect, a 
most ultra-serious expression of countenance, and he will easily believe 
that it was impossible for me to be very devout in their presence. The 
attire of the females, though not quite so absurd, was by no means pic- 
turesque ; some wore white or striped men’s shirts, which did not conceal 
their knees, and others were wrapped in sheets. Their hair was cut quite 
close to the roots, according to a fashion introduced by the missionaries; 
and their heads covered by little European chip caps, of a most tasteless 
form, and decorated with ribbons and flowers made in Tahaiti: but the 
most valuable article of dress was a coloured gown, an indubitable sign 
of the possessor’s opulence, and the object of her unbounded vanity. 

‘ When Wilson first mounted the pulpit, he bent his head forward, and 
concealing his face with an open Bible, prayed in silence; the whole con- 
gregation immediately imitated him, using their Psalm-books instead of 
Bibles. After this, the appointed Psalm was sung, to a most incongruous 
tune, every voice being exerted to its utmost pitch, in absolute defiance of 
harmony. 

‘ Wilson thea read some chapters from the Bible, the congregation 
kneeling twice during the intervals ; the greater part of them appeared very 
attentive, and the most decorous silence reigned; which was, however, 
occasionally interrupted by the chattering and tittering of some young 
girls seated behind me. I observed that some threatening looks directed 
towards them by Messrs. Bennet and Tyrman, seemed to silence them for 
a moment; but their youthful spirits soon overcoming their fears, the 
whispering and giggling recommenced ; and glances were cast at the white 
stranger, which seemed to intimate no unwillingness to commence a closer 
acquaintance. After the conclusion of the sermon, another psalm was 
sung, und the service concluded. The display of costume, as the con- 
gregation strolled homeward in groups, with the greatest self-complacency, 
through the beautiful broad avenues, their Psalm-books under their arms, 
was still more strikingly ludicrous than in church. I had by this time, 
however, lost all inclination to laugh.’—vol. i. pp. 155—158. 





























The author’s inclination to laugh was checked by a train of 
reflections into which he fell, upon the history of the establishment 
in the islands of what the Misssionaries called Christianity, He 
describes it as having been forced upon the people by the first king, 
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Tago, who was converted by the Missionaries. Whoever would not 
adopt it was put to death. With the zeal for making proselytes, 
the rage of tigers took possession of a people once so gentle. 
Streams of blood flowed—whole races were exterminated. We are 
willing to believe that there is some exaggeration in this statement. 
We must remember that it is made by a member of the Greek 
church, which is not particularly distinguished by a spirit of tole- 
ration. The Missionaries are now the real civil governors, as well 
as the spiritual directors of the Otaheitans. They have given them 
a constitution like that of England! We fear that there is too much 
truth in the following observations :— 


‘ True, genuine Christianity, and a liberal government, might have soon 
given to this people, endowed by nature with the seeds of every social 
virtue, a rank among civilized nations. Under such a blessed influence, 
the arts and sciences would soon have taken root; the intellect of the 
people would have expanded, and a just estimation of all that is good, 
beautiful, and eternally true, would have refined their manners, and enno- 
bled their hearts. Europe would soon have admired, perhaps have envied, 
Tahaiti: but the religion taught by the Missionaries is not true Christianity, 
though it may possibly comprehend some of its doctrines, but half 
understood even by the teachers themselves. That it was established by 
force, is of itself an evidence against its Christian principle. A religion 
which consists in the eternal repetition of prescribed prayers, which forbids 
every innocent pleasure, and cramps or annihilates every mental power, is 
a libel on the Divine Founder of Christianity, the benign Friend of human- 
kind. It is true, that the religion of the Missionaries has, with a great 
deal of evil, effected some good. It has abolished heathen superstitions 
and an irrational worship, but it has introduced new errors in their stead. 
It has restrained the vices of theft and incontinence, but it has given birth 
to bigotry, hypocrisy, and a hatred and contempt of all other modes of 
faith, which was once foreign to the open and benevolent character of the 
Tahaitian. It has put an end to avowed human sacrifices, but many 
more human beings have been actually sacrificed to it, than ever were 
to their heathen gods. 

‘The elder Foster estimated, as we have already seen, the population 
of Tahaiti at one hundred and thirty thousand souls. Allowing that 
he over-calculated it, by even as much as fifty thousand, still eighty 
thousand remained :—the present population amounts to ~ eight thou- 
sand; so that nine-tenths must have disappeared. The diseases intro- 
duced by ardent spirits, the manufacture of Europe and America, may, 
indeed, have much increased the mortality, but they are also known 
in many islands in the South Seas, without having caused any percep- 
tible diminution in the population. It is not known, that plague of any 
kind has ever raged here: it was, therefore, the bloody persecution 
instigated by the Missionaries, which performed the office of a desolating 
infection. I really believe that these pious people were themselves shocked 
at the consequences of their zeal; but they soon consoled themselves ; 
and have ever since continued to watch with the most vigilant severity 
over the maintenance of every article of their faith. Hence, among the 
remais of these murdered people, their former admirable industry, and 
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their joyous buoyancy of spirits, have been changed for continual praying 
and siaitieg en things which the teachers understand as little as 
the taught. 

‘ The Tahaitians of the present day, hardly know how to plait their 
mats, make their paper stuffs, or cultivate a few roots, They content 
themselves with the bread-fruit, which the soil yields spontaneously, in 
quantities more than sufficient for their reduced population. Their navy, 
which excited the astonishment of Europeans, has entirely disappea 
They build no vessels but a few little paltry canoes, with which they fish 
of the neighbouring coral islands, and make their longest voyages in Ame. 
rican and European boats which they have purchased. With the method 
of producing those commodities of civilized nations which they prize s0 
highly, they are still as much as ever unacquainted. They possess sheep, 
and excellent cotton; but no spinning-wheel, no loom, has yet been set 
in motion among them; they choose rather to buy their cloth and cotton 
of foreigners for real gold and pearls; one of our sailors sold an old shirt 
for five piastres. Horses and cattle have been brought to them, but the 
few that remain, have fallen into the possession of strangers, and have 
become so scarce, that one hundred piastres was asked for an ox, that 
we wanted in provisioning the ship. The Queen alone possesses a pair 
of horses, but she never uses them. The island contains but one smith, 
though the assistance of the forge and bellows would be so useful in 
repairing the iron tools which have superseded those of stone formerly 
in use. It is extraordinary, that even the foreigners established here, 
carry on no mechanical trade. Can it be that the Missionaries object 
to it? It is certain that they possess great influence even over the set- 
tlers. An American, however, was planning the introduction of a sugar 
manufactory, and promised himself great profit from it. 

‘ By order of the Missionaries, the flute, which once awakened innocent 

leasure, is heard no more. No music but that of the psalms is suffered 
in Tahaiti: dancing, mock-fights, and dramatic representations are no 
longer permitted. Every pleasure is punished as a sin, among a people 
whom Nature destined to the most cheerful enjoyment. One of our 
friends having begun to sing for joy over a present he had received, was 
immediately asked by his comrades, with great terror, what he thought 
would be the consequence, should the Missionaries hear of it.’—vol. i. 
pp. 167—172. 


The reader will perceive that these remarks, as far as they go, 
even allowing reasonably for the religious prejudices of the writer, 
forcibly confirm the view which we have taken, in a preceding article, 
of this important subject. 

ae Kotzebue next visited Pitcairn’s Island, and those called 
the Navigator’s, one of which is Maouna, where several of La Pe- 
rouse’s companions were murdered. Its shores are particularly 
inviting, being bordered with cocoa-trees. Kotzebue considers its 
inhabitants as atrocious as ever. Some of them who approached his 
vessel in canoes, invited him and his officers, by pantomimic gestures, 
to land, signifying that they would there be abundantly supplied with 
every thing they could require ; an invitation, however, which the 
prudent Russian declined. He has’ no doubt that the inhabitants 
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of Maouna, as well as those of many of the South Sea islands, are 
still cannibals; and he advises that foreigners should not venture 
amongst them without the greatest precaution. They are not all 
ually wicked. We find an agreeable contrast to the people of 
Maouna, from whom Kotzebue escaped with some difficulty, in 
those of a little island which he sets down as a new discovery. 


‘In the evening the island of Olajava appeared in sight; and about 
seven miles from a little island lying in its neighbourhood, several canoes, 
carrying two or three men each, rowed towards us, deterred neither by 
the distance nor the increasing darkness. Our visitors proved to be merry 
fishermen, for their carefully constructed little canoes, adorned with inlaid 
muscle-shells, were amply provided with large angling hooks made of 
mother-of-pearl, attached to long fine lines, and various kinds of imple- 
ments for fishing, and contained an abundance of fine live fish of the 
mackerel kind. 

‘An expression of openness and confidence sat on the coutenances of 
this people. Cur purchases were carried on with much gaiety and laughter 
on both sides. They gave us their fish, waited quietly for what we gave 
them in return, and were perfectly satisfied with their barter. 

‘ Their attention was strongly attracted to the ship. They examined her 
closely from the hold to the mast-head, and made many animated remarks 
to. each other on what they saw. If they observed any manceuvres with 
the sails or tackle, they pointed with their fingers towards the spot, and 
appeared to watch with the most eager curiosity the effect produced. 

‘ It was evident that this people, sailors by birth, took a lively interest 
in whatever related to navigation. Their modest behaviour, contrasted so 
strikingly with the impudent importunity of the inhabitants of Maouna, 
that we should have been inclined to consider them of a different race, 
but for their exact resemblance in every other particular, even in the dress- 
ing of their hair, though this was even more elaborately performed—an 
attention to appearance which is curious enough, when compared with the 
dirty uncombed locks of European fishermen; but among the South Sea 
Islanders fishing is no miserable drudgery of the lowest classes, but the 
pride and pleasure of the most distinguished, as hunting is with us, Ta- 
meamea, the mighty King of the Sandwich Islands, was a very clever 
fisherman, and as great an enthusiast in the sport as any of our European 
princes in the stag chase. As soon as the increasing darkness veiled the 
land from our sight, our visitors departed, and we could hear their regular 
measured song, long after they were lost from view. 

‘ The little island they inhabit not being marked on any map, it is pro- 
bably a new discovery. By what name the natives called it [ could not 
learn; and therefore, to distinguish it from three other small islands lying 
to the north, mentioned by La Pérouse, I gave it the name of Fisher's 
Island. It rises almost perpendicularly from the sea to a considerable 
height, and is overgrown with thick wood.’—vol, i. pp. 268—270. 

The Navigator’s islands are known to be the most beautiful in 
the Southern Ocean. Captain Kotzebue was, however, contented 
with seeing them from his vessel, being not at all disposed to form 
any acquaintance with their inhabitants, of whom he was ex- 
tremely, though perhaps not unjustly, suspicious. He next shaped 
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his course for the North, with a view to reach the Radack chain of 
islands, where, on account of their proximity to the equator, he 
purposed to stop and make some observations on the pendulum. It 
was a remarkable circumstance that, at the ninth degree of south 
latitude, the frigate was carried daily from twenty to thirty miles 
westward, but when under three degrees of south latitude and one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees of lengitede, the current suddenly changed, 
and she was driven with equal velocity in the contrary direction, 
The Radack islands have been already described in Captain Kot- 
zebue’s former work. He considers the inhabitants as ‘ among the 
best of Nature’s children.’ They live wholly on fish and vegetables, 
are tall and well made, and many of the women, who decorate 
their black hair with flowers and strings of muscle-shells, are en- 
titled to be called handsome. The meeting of the Captain and his 
Radack friends, whom he had visited eight years before, is de- 
scribed as extremely interesting. The vessel being a very different 
one from that which they had already seen, they fled universally 
into the interior of the island upon its appearance. They called 
‘upon their gods for help in a sort of shricking song, accompanied 
by adrum, which signified the utmost alarm. The sound of the 
invocation continued through the whole night. In the morning, 
having resolved,to yield to their destiny, and to endeavour to sue for 
the favour of the strangers, they appeared upon the shore ina long 
procession, bearing branches of palm as symbols of peace. When 
at length they discovered their friend, their terror was changed 
into the wildest joy, which they exhibited in frolic gestures, dances, 
and songs. The powerful tones of the muscle horn resounded 
through the woods, and the delight and warm feelings of these 
primitive islanders were expressed in every possible way. ‘ I was 
deeply affected,’ says the Captain, ‘ by the ardour of their reception; 
their unsophisticated hearts beat with sincere affection towards me, 
and how seldom have I felt this happy consciousness among the 
civilized nations of the world!’ It is like going to the early ages of 
the world, to dwell for a moment on the scene which awaited the 
Captain upon bis landing at Otdia. 


‘ Even the women and children now made their appearance; and, 
among them, Rarik’s loquacious mother, who, with much gesticulation, 
made me a long speech, of which I understood very little. When she had 
concluded, Rarik and Lagediak, each offering me an arm, led me to the 
house of the former. 

‘ Upon a verdant spot before it, surrounded and shaded by bread-fruit 
trees, young girls were busily spreading mats for Dr. Eschocholz and my- 
self to siton. Rarik and Lagediak seated themselves facing us, and the 
mother (eighty years of age) by my side, at a little distance. The other 
islanders formed a compact circle; the nearest line seating themselves, and 
those behind standing, to secure a better view of us. Some climbed ; and 
fathers raised their children in their arms, that they might see over the 
heads of the people. The women brought baskets of flowers, and decorated 
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us with garlands ; and Rarik’s mother, drawing from her ears the beautiful 
white flower of the lily kind, so carefully cultivated here as an indispensable 
ornament of the female sex, did her best to fasten it into mine, with strings 
of grass, while the people expressed their sympathy by continual cries of 
« Aidarah.”* In the mean time the young girls were employed in pressing 
into muscle-shells the juice of the Pandanus, which they presented to us 
with a sort of sweetmeat called Mogan, prepared from the same fruit; the 
flavour of both is very agreeable.’—vol. i. pp. 304, 305. 


Rarik and Lagediak were old friends of the Captain. The 
former, after the first burst of joy, fell into tears, and was reduced 
to such a state of melancholy that the Russians thought he must 
have been guilty of some horrible crime, of murder at the least, 
during the interval that had elapsed. The whole amount of his 
iniquity seemed at first to be no more than an unintentional viola- 
tion of a promise upon his part, respecting the care of some plants 
and animals with which Kotzebue had enriched the island, and of 
which a neighbouring chieftain had deprived it. His guilt, how- 
ever, was a great deal less even than this. A plate fastened to a 
tree, with the name of the Captain and his former crew inscribed 
upon it, was entrusted to the special guardianship of Rarik and 
the islanders. It had been stolen, nobody kuew by whom, and for 
this circumstance alone was the remorse of Rarik excited. The 
human heart is surely not altogether so corrupt in its original state 
as some philosophers have asserted. Even the battles of this people 
appear to be conducted upon a peculiar principle, differing widely 
from the savage warfare of the more southern islanders. 


‘lexpressed to Rarik my wish to know more of their method of war- 
fare; he and Lagediak in consequence assembled two troops, which they 
opposed to each other at a short distance, as hostile armies; the first 
rank, in both, consisting of men, and the second of women. The former 
were armed with sticks instead of lances, the latter had their baskets 
filled with pandana seeds for stones, and their hair, instead of being, as 
usual, tastefully bound up, hung dishevelled and wild about their heads, 
giving them the appearance of maniacs. Rarik placed himself at the 
head of one troop, and Lagediak of the other: both gave the signal for 
attack, by blowing their muscle-horns. The adverse forces approached ; 
but instead of the battle, began a comic dance, in which the two armies 
emulated each other in grimaces, furious gesticulations, and a distortion 
of the eyes, which left only the whites visible, while the women shrieked 
a war-song, which, if their opponents had been lovers of harmony, would 
assuredly have put them to flight. The leaders on each side took no 
share in these violent exertions, but stood still animating their troops by 
the tones of the muscle-horn. When exhausted by these efforts, the 
horns were silent, and the armies separated by mutual consent, looking 
on while some of the most valiant from each side, came forward to 
challenge with threats and abuse a champion of the enemy to single 
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combat. This was represented by dancing and songs, and occasional 
movements with the hand, as if to throw the lance, which the autagonis: 


sought to avoid, by dexterously springing aside. The respective armies 
and their leaders animated the courage of their warriors by battl 

till the horns were blown again: the armies once more slowly approached 
each other; the champions retired into their ranks, and the battle was 
renewed with a prodigious noise; spears waved in the air; pandana 
seed flew from the delicate hands of the female warriors, over the heads 
of their husbands, upon the enemy, but the armies never came near 
enough to be really engaged. The leaders remained in front loudly 
blowing their horns, and sometimes giving commands. At length, 
accident or design, one of Lagediak’s men fell; the battle was now over, 
the victory decided, and the signal given for drawing off the forces, 
Both armies were so exhausted, that they threw themelves on the grass, 
and amidst laughter and merriment, gave themselves up to repose.’— 
vol. i, pp. 321—323. 


The people of Radack have also their dramatic representations, 
one of which was witnessed by Captain Kotzebue, whose descrip- 
tion of it cannot fail to prove interesting to the reader. 


‘The number of dramatis persone was twenty-six, thirteen men and 
thirteen women, who seated themselves in the following order, on a spot of 
* smooth turf. Ten men sat in a semicircle, and opposite to them ten wo- 
men, in a semicircle also; so that by uniting the points, an entire circle 
would have been formed; but a space of about six feet was left at both 
ends, in each of which sat an old woman provided with a drum. This 
drum, made of the hollow trunk of a tree, is about three feet long, six 
inches in diameter at each end, narrowed like an hour-glass, to half that 
thickness in the middle. Both ends are covered with the skin of the 
shark: it is held under the arm, and struck with the palm of the hand, 
In the middle of the circle old Langedieu took his station, with a hand- 
some young woman, sitting back to back. The whole party were elegantly 
adorned about the head, and the females about the body also, with gar- 
lands of flowers. Outside the circle sat two men with musele-horns. 
hollow tones of these horns are the signal for a chorus performed by the 
whole company, with violent movements of the arms, and gesticulations, 
meant to be in consonance with the words. When this ceased, a duet 
from the pair in the middle was accompanied by the drums and horns only; 
Langedieu fully equalling his young companion in animation. The chorus 
then began again, and this alternation was repeated several times, till the 
young songstress, whose motions had been growing more and more vehe- 
ment, snddenly fell down as dead. Langedieu’s song then became lower 
and more plaintive; he bent over the body, and seemed to express the 


deepest sorrow; the whole circle joined in his lamentations, and the play 
concluded, 


‘ Deficient as was my knowledge of the language, I was still able clearly 
to understand the subject of this tragedy, which represented a marriage 
yr pay The young girl was forced to accept of a husband whom sbe 

ove, 


did not and preferred death to such an union. Perhaps, the reason 
of old Langedieu’s playing the part of the lover might be, to give more pro- 


bability to the young bride’s objections and resolution.’—vol. i. pp. 32 
—330. 
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This dramatic exhibition would be imperfect without the dinner 
by which it was followed. 


‘ The young females assembled here, among whom the deceased bride 
of Langedieu soon re-appeared, fresh and lively as ever, reminded me of 
Kadu’s assertion, that the women of Ormed, were the handsomest in 
Radack. Some of them were really very attractive, and their flowery 
adornments extremely becoming. These people have more taste than any 
other of the South Sea islanders; and the manner in which the women 
dress their hair, and decorate it with flowers, would have a beautiful 
effect even in the European ball-room. When the actors had recovered 
from the fatigue of their performance, dinner, which some of the females 
had been long preparing in the hut, was served to us. Only a few of 
the persons assembled, enjoyed the honour of partaking our meal. Some 
of these were females. The ground of Langedieu’s hut was covered with 
matting, on which we sat, and the provisions were placed on clean 
cocoa-leaves in the middle. Every one had a cocoa-leaf for a plate. 
Upon the dishes were laid wooden spoons, with which the guests hel 
themselves,—an improvement since my former visit to Radack, when 
their mode was to help themselves from the dish with their hands. Lan- 
gedieu remarked, that the order of his table pleased me, and said, Mamnam 
Russia magar (the Russians eat so). I rejoiced in the increased civi- 
lisation denoted by this more becoming mode of eating; probably 
introduced by Kadu, who had seen it during his stay among us. I 
enjoyed a still greater pleasure, when, after the first course of baked and 
bread-fruits, came one of yams, which I had brought hither from the 
Sandwich Islands. At Otdia, I had been told that Lanvari had carried 
away to Aur, all the plants I had left behind. I was therefore much 
surprised at the sight of the yams. They perfectly supply the place 
of our potatoes, are wholesome and pleasant, and, if cultivated with 
moderate industry, are a certain resource against famine. Langedieu 
told me, that Kadu had planted the yams on Ormed, and after dinner 
showed me a pretty large field very well stocked with them. 

‘ The delightful feelings with which I surveyed the new plantation may 
be imagined, when it is recollected, that these poor islanders, from want 
of means of subsistence, are compelled, assuredly with heavy hearts, to 
murder their own offspring, and that this yam alone is sufficient to 
remove so horrible a necessity. I might joyfully affirm, that through 
my instrumentality the distressed mother need no longer look to the 
birth of her third or fourth child with the dreadful consciousness that 
she endured all her pain only to deliver a sacrifice to the hand of the 
murderer. When she should clasp her child to her breast, and see her 
husband look on it with a father’s tenderness, they might both remember 
“ Tatalin,” with the beneficent plants which he had given them. I 
beg pardon for this digression, and return to our dinner. 

‘After the yams, a number of dishes were produced, prepared from 
the powdered cocoa-wood, which is made with water into a thick paste, 
and then baked in small cakes: it has no taste at all, and cannot be 
very nutritious. A dessert of Mogan and Pandana juice concluded the 
repast. The drink was cocoa-milk sucked from a small hole made in 
the nut. The conversation, in which the females, who are treated 
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extremely well, took part, was very lively, but perfectly decorous, | 
wished to understand more of it: from single words, I inferred that t 
were speaking of the ship, and of the dramatic entertainment, and should 
have been glad to have contributed my share to the general amusement, 
After I had delighted the host and the amiable company by presents of 
hatchets, knives, scissors, and necklaces, which latter were by no 

in as great estimation here as on the Navigator's Islands, I took 
leave, and returned early in the evening to the ship.’—vol. i. pp. 
330—333. 


We can easily conceive the regret with which Captain Kotzebue 
departed from the Radack islands, for the discovery of which we 
are indebted to his former voyage. They are situated so far out of 
the course usually pursued by the South Sea navigators, that it is 
to be hoped they may escape the corruption of civilized vices. The 
captain is of opinion that they have not been very long peopled, 
They have no tradition on the subject of their origin, © Their lan- 
guage differs from all the Polynesian (many-island) dialects, and 
is considered to be of a more recent formation. Kotzebue gal- 
lantly, and we hope truly, attributes the superiority of their man-_, 
ners to the great influence which is exercised by the females, 
‘ Experience teaches us,’ adds the author, ‘ that wherever that sex 
is held in due estimation, morals are proportionably refined.’ 

From these charming islands, the captain proceeded to Kamt- 
schatka, and to New Archangel, the principal settlement of the 
Russian-American company, on the island of Sitka. The natives 
of Sitka are called Kalushes, by the Russians, and are described as 
the most worthless and disgusting people on the face of the earth, 
Their black straight hair hangs dishevelled over their broad faces, 
which are daily smeared over with a composition of ochre and 
earth, in broad black, white, and red stripes, crossed in all direc- 
tions. Their cheek-bones stand out, their noses are wide and flat, 
their mouths large, their lips thick, their eyes small, black, and 
fiery, and their teeth strikingly white. The moment the beard 
appears, it is torn out by the roots: In the severest cold of winter, 
they walk about naked, and plunge into the water as the best 
method of warming themselves. The women mix their long tan- 
gled hair with the feathers of the white eagle. When nearly mar- 
riageable they add to their native ugliness by an incision in the 
under lip, which is rendered continually larger until it assumes the 
most hideous aspect. The customs of such a race as this we wil- 
lingly pass over. 

The winter of 1824 was spent in the Californias and the Sand- 
wich Islands. Upon the former rich and beautiful country, Russia, 
it is well known, has long had her eye. It is not yet, we believe, 
brought under any settled system of government. Kotzebue con- 
fesses that he could not help speculating upon the benefit this 
country would derive from becoming a province of his powerful 
empire, and how useful it would prove to Russia ,—an inexhausti- 
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ble granary for Kamtschatka, Ochotsk, and all the settlements of 
the American Company. These regions, so often afflicted with a 
scarcity of corn, would derive new life from a close connection with 
California. A thousand ships might lie at anchor in the bay of 
St. Francisco, and about the north-western coast are numerous 
creeks particularly advantageous for repairs. A few of the author's 
observations upon this unfrequented country are worth attention. 


‘The whole of the northern part of the bay, which does not properly 
belong to California, but is assigned by geographers to New Albion, has 
hitherto remained unvisited by voyagers, and little known even to the 
Spaniards residing in the country. Two large navigable rivers, which I 
afterwards surveyed, empty themselves into it; one from the east. The 
land is extremely fruitful, and the climate is perhaps the finest and most 
healthy inthe world. It has hitherto been the fate of these regions, like 
that of modest merit or humble virtue, to remain unnoticed ; but poste- 
rity will do them justice; towns and cities will hereafter flourish, where 
all is now a desert ; the waters, over which scarcely a solitary boat is yet 
seen to glide, will reflect the flags of all nations ; and a happy, prosperous 
people, receiving with thankfulness what prodigal nature bestows for their 
use, will disperse her treasures over every part of the world.'—vol. i. pp. 
112, 113. 


The reader may possibly remember the formidable inundation 
which occurred at Petersburgh in the winter of 1824. Captain 
Kotzebue mentions a very extraordinary fact, that a similar phe- 
nomenon occurred in California on the very same day, and at the 
very same hour. 


‘ The Californian winter being now fairly set in, we had much rain and 
frequent storms. On the 9th of October the south-west wind blew with 
the violence of the West-Indian tornado, rooted up the strongest trees, 
tore off the roofs of the houses, and occasioned great devastation in the 
cultivated lands. One of our thickest cables broke, and if the second 
had given way, we should have been driven on the rocky shore of the 
channel which unites the bay with the sea, where a powerful current, 
struggling with the tempest, produced a frightful surf. Fortunately the 
extreme violence of the storm lasted only a few hours, but in that short 
time it caused a destructive inundation ; the water spread so rapidly over 
the low lands that our people had scarcely time to secure the tent, with 
the astronomical apparatus. On comparing the time of day at St. Peters- 
burgh and St. Francisco, by means of the difference of longitude, it ap- 
pears that the tremendous inundation at the former city took place at the 
same hour as that in California. Several hundred miles westward, on the 
Sandwich Islands, the wind raged with similar fury at the same time, as 
it did also still farther off, upon the Phillipine Islands, where it was ac- 
companied by an earthquake, So violent was the storm in the bay of 
Manilla (usually so safe a harbour) that a French corvette at anchor 
there, under the command of Captain Bouganville, a son of the celebrated 
navigator, was entirely dismasted, as we afterwards heard, on the Sand- 
wich Islands, and at Manilla itself. This hurricane, therefore, raged at 
the same time over the greatest part of the northern hemisphere ; the 
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cause which produced it may possibly have originated beyond our at- 
mosphere.’ —vol. i. pp. 134—136. 

After visiting the Sandwich Islands, Captain Kotzebue steered 
southward, touched at the Pescadores, the Ladrones, the Phillip- 
ines, and several small islands, and returning bP > Cape of Good 
Hope and St. Helena, once more dropped his anchor, on the 
10th of July, 1827, in the Roads of Cronstadt. 








—_— 


Ant. VII.—1. Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece: containing an Account 

of the Military and Political Events which occurred in 1823 and 

ollowing Years, with various Anecdotes relating to Lord Byron, and 

an Account of his last Iliness and Death. By Julius Millingen, Sur- 

eon to the Byron Brigade, at Missolonghi, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 338, 
ap Rodwell, 1831. 


2. Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 1830, with Remarks u 
the actual State of the Naval and Military Power of the Ottoman 
Empire. By Captain T. Abercromby Trant, Author of Two Years in 
Ava. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 435. London: Colburn and Bentley, 1830. 


THERE is a remarkable agreement in the impressions respecting the 
Greek character, which are entertained by the two gentlemen whose 
works we have now before us, although they visited the Morea at 
different times, and under still more dissimilar circumstances; and, 
although they possessed very unequal opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of the habits and dispositions of the inhabitants. These 
productions may be said, indeed, to illustrate one another, and 
carrying, as they do, the history of Greek affairs, from one of the 
most striking stages of the insurrection, to a very recent period, 
we hope to be able, with this aid, to give the reader some authentic, 
if not interesting materials, to enable him to form a proper judg- 
ment on the condition, and the prospects of Greece. 

We should premise, however, that Mr. Millingen appears in the 
character of an undeceived philhellenist, whose devotion to the 
cause of freedom in general, and to that of Greece in particular, he 
himself appears to be persuaded, were but indifferently requited by 
those to whom he devoted his best services. Although it is pos- 
sible that a very natural degree of disappointment may have given 
an unfavourable hue, not their own, to the objects which Mr. 
Millingen had contemplated in the Morea, yet, truth to say, he 
uniformly writes like a man who would scorn to sacrifice the truth 
to any purpose of resentment or ill-will. His situation in Greece 
was a very peculiar one—affording uncommon facilities for viewing 
the character and manners of the Greeks. He has employed his 
advantages very ably and skilfully, and considering the limited 
period of his sojourn amongst them, and the narrow extent of terri- 
tory to which his personal observations were confined, we must 
award to Mr. Millingen the praise of having produced by far the 
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most graphic and instructive account of the modern Greeks, of 
which our literature can boast. oe oes 

It appears that'Mr. Millingen having just received his diploma as 
a surgeon, and filled with a laudable enthusiasm in favour of the 
Greeks, tendered himself as a medical officer to the London Com- 
mittee. Having been to 2h by this body, he was sent under 
their protection, to Cephalonia, where he arrived in November, 
1823, and where he had the satisfaction of being introduced to his 
commanding officer, Lord Byron. Of his Lordship, Mr. Millingen, 
who seems to have been admitted to a great degree of familiarity 
with him, tells some very curious anecdotes, which, though some 

rtion of them may not be altogether new, deserve to be remem- 
Seed for their undouked authenticity alone. Being invited by 
Lord Byron to Metaxata, his Lordship’s residence in Cephalonia, 
the surgeon had various opportunities of hearing his opinions upon 
sundry important matters. Among other interesting revelations, 
his Lordship mentioned the secret motives which impelled him to 
espouse the cause of the Greeks, of whom he seems to have enter- 
tained the most unfavourable opinion. Indeed, so desperate were 
his Lordship’s notions of the degraded and incorrigible character 
of that people, that Mr. Millingen was prompted to ask how he 
reconciled the hearty interest he took in their behalf with the utter 
contempt for them which he now appeared to entertain. Lord 
Byron replied, 

‘ Heartily weary of the monotonous life | had led in Italy for several 
years; sickened with pleasure; more tired of scribbling than the public, 
perhaps, is of reading my lucubrations; I felt the urgent necessity of giv- 
ing a completely new direction to the course of my ideas; and the active, 
dangerous, yet glorious scenes of the military career struck my fancy, and 
became congenial to my taste. I came to Genoa: but far from meditat- 
ing to join the Greeks, I was on the eve of sailing for Spain, when, in- 
formed of the overthrow of the Liberals, and the desperate state of things 
in that country, I perceived it was too late to join Sir R. Wilson;—and 
then it was, in the unmanageable delirium of my military fever, that I al- 
tered my intention, and resolved on steering for Greece. After all, should 
this new mode of existence fail to afford me the satisfaction I anticipate, it 
will at least present me with the means of making a dashing exit from the 


scene of this world, where the part I was acting had grown excessively 
dull.’—pp. 6, 7. 


Nothing is more likely than this to be true. With how few 
words the unpretending recorder of facts overturns the pompous 
speculations of biographers! Of Lord Byron’s domestic conduct, 
Mr. Millingen gives us the following particulars :— 


‘ On dinner being served up, although several dishes of meat were upon 
the table, Lord Byron did not partake of any, his custom being to eat 
meat only once a month, Soup, a few vegetables, a considerable portion 
of English cheese, with some fried crusts of bread, and fruit, constituted 
his daily fare. He eat with great rapidity, and drank freely. There hap- 
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pened to be on the table a roasted = the good looks of which so pow. 
erfully tempted him, that, after wistfully eyeing it, he was on the point of 
taking a leg ; but suddenly recollecting the rule he had imposed on himself, 
he left it in the dish, desiring his servant to let the capon be kept till the 
next day, when his month would be out. 

‘ Lord Byron pretended, that the reason of his abstaining from meat, 
and of his taking nourishment only once in the course of twenty-four 
hours, was his having experienced, that his mental powers became th 
more alive and powerful; for nothing blunted or rendered them more 
torpid than substantial food or frequent eating. Though it is an incontro- 
vertible fact, as indeed every one must, more or less, have experienced, 
that the stomach and digestive organs materially operate on the functions 
of the mind, this was nut the cause of Lord Byron's abstemiousness; 
the real motive being the fear of becoming corpulent, which haunted him 
continually, and induced him to adopt measures very injurious to his 
health. I frequently heard him say, “ I especially dread, in this world, 
two things, to which I have reason to believe I am equally predisposed— 
growing fat and growing mad; and it would be difficult for me to de- 
cide, were I forced to make a choice, which of these conditions I would 
choose in preference.” To avoid corpulence, not satisfied with eating so 
sparingly, and renouncing the use of every kind of food that he deemed 
nourishing, he had recourse almost daily to strong drastic pills, of which 
extract of colocynth, gamboge, scammony, &c. were the chief ingredients; 
and if he observed the slightest increase in the size of his wrists or waist, 
which he measured with scrupulous exactness every morning, he imme- 
diately sought to reduce it by taking a large dose of Epsom salts, besides 
the usual pills. No petit-maitre could pay more sedulous attention than 
he did to external appearance, or consult with more complacency the 
looking-glass. Even when ex negligé, he studied the nature of the pos- 
tures he assumed as attentively as if he had been sitting for his picture; 
and so much value did he attach to the whiteness of his hands, that in 
order not to suffer “ the winds of heaven to visit them too roughly,” he 
constantly, and even within doors, wore gloves. ‘The lameness, which he 
had from his birth, was a source of actual misery to him; and it was 
curious to notice with how much coquetry he endeavoured, by a thousand 
petty tricks, to conceal from strangers this unfortunate malconformation. 
If any one fixed a look of curiosity on his foot, he considered it as para- 
mount to a personal insult, and he could not easily forgive it. Sooner 
than confess, that nature had been guilty of this original defect, he pre- 
ferred attributing his lameness to the improper treatment of a sprained 
ankle while he was yet a child; and he even vented himself bitterly against 
his mother for having neglected to place him under the care of a com- 
petent surgeon. 

Besides the medicines, I have mentioned he had daily recourse to 
soda powders or calcined magnesia, in order to neutralize the troublesome 
acidities, which the immoderate use of Rhenish wines and ardent spirits 
continually generated in his debilitated stomach. Nothing could be 
more strange, and at the same time more injurious to health, than the 
regimen which he had been induced to adopt, and to which, during 
several years, he unalterably adhered. He rose at half-past ten o’clock, 
when, by way of breakfast, he took a large basinful of a strong infusion 
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of green tea, without either sugar or milk ; a drink, that could not but 
rove exceedingly prejudicial to a constitution so essentially nervous. 
At half-past eleven he would set out on a two hours’ ride; and on his 
return his singular and only meal was served up. Having dined, he 
immediately withdrew to his study, where he remained till dark ; when, 
more willingly than at any other time, he would indulge in conversation : 
and afterwards he would play at draughts for a while, or take up some 
volume on light subjects—such as novels, memoirs, or travels. e had 
unfortunately contracted the habit of drinking immoderately every even- 
ing ; and almost at every page he would take a glass of wine, and often 
of undiluted Hollands, till he felt himself under the full influence of 
liquor. He would then pace up and down the room till three or four 
o'clock in the morning ; and these hours, he often confessed, were most 
propitious to the inspirations of his muse. 

‘This mode of life could not but prove ruinous to his constitution, 
which, however robust it might originally have been, must necessarily 
sink under shocks so powerful and so often repeated. The disagreeable 
symptoms of dyspepsia obliged him to have recourse to the daily use of 
pharmacy, which, instead of annoying him, seemed to be a business of 
pleasure, persuaded as he was, that there was no other way of obviating 
the misfortune of corpulency: but after the evanescent stimulation of 
alcohol had subsided, hypochondriasis, the inseparable companion of 
intemperance, plunged him in a condition often bordering on despair, 

‘ From the moment Lord Byron embarked in the Greek cause, his mind 
seemed so completely absorbed by the subject, that it rendered him deaf 
tothe calls of the muse; at least, he repeatedly assared us, that, since 
his departure from Genoa, he had not written a single line: and though 
it appeared from his conversation, that he was arranging in his head 
the materials of a future canto of Don Juan, he did not feel his poetical 
vein sufficiently strong to induce him to venture on the undertaking. 
It was an invariable habit with him to write by fits and starts, when the 
impetuosity of his Pegasus could no longer be restrained; and he often 
observed, that the productions of his pen, to which he was most partial, 
were those which he had composed with the greatest rapidity. If he 
ever wrote any thing worth perusing, he had done it, he said, spontane- 
ously and at once; and the value of his poems might, according to him, 
be rated by the facility he had experienced in composing them, his worst 
productions (his dramatic pieces) being those that had given him most 
trouble. The Bride of Abydos was composed in less than a week; the 
Corsair in the same space of time; and the Lamentation of Tasso, which 
he wrote at the request of Teresa of Ravenna, was the business only of 
two nights. 

‘ During his stay at Metaxata, the portion of his time, which was not 
employed in correspondence with the different chiefs in Greece, and his 
friends in England, was devoted to reading. Novels, from his earliest 
youth, were the works in which he delighted most, and they formed almost 
his sole occupation. So prodigious was the number which he had perused, 
and so strong was the impression they had left on his memory, that he fre- 
quently defied us to mention one, however indifferent, that he had not read, 
and of which he could not give some account. Sir Walter Scott’s were his 
favourites ; and so great was the pleasure he derived from them, so often 
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had they banished from his mind the sad train of thoughts attendant on 
despondency, that he professed himself bound to their author by ties of the 
liveliest gratitude ; and though habitually frugal of praise, he constant 
spoke of this distinguished writer in terms of the most lavish admira. 
tion. The conversation happening once to fall on modern poets, on being 
asked his opinion of Sir Walter, he observed: ‘ I have received so man 
benefits from him as a novelist, that I cannot find it in my heart to criticise 
him as a poet.” Passing in review the rest of the poets, he gave to each, 
without exception, a few lashes of that playful, but often caustic satire, 
which invariably enlivened his conversation, and rendered it so piquant, 
Southey and Wordsworth served him as targets, against which to vent his 
bitterest sarcasms. We were nota little surprised to find that he did not 
spare even * * * * *, Tt was some time before he would let out what had 
indisposed him so much against a man, whom he had publicly called his 
friend; but he spoke at last of a letter, in which this friend had taken the 
liberty of censuring him rather freely on the immorality of certain passa 
of Don Juan: aliberty which was deemed highly misplaced, and by a 

tson so excessively touchy as Lord Byron, and whose vanity, vulne- 
rable on all sides, never overlooked the slightest offence, was not to be 
forgiven. Small reliance, it would appear, is to be placed on the friend- 
ship of poets for each other : like coquettes, they look with an evil eye at 
any one of their craft, who has pretensions to beauty: and the slightest 
incident of displeasure is sufficient to cause them to throw off the mask 
that concealed their enmity. 

‘ Among Lord Byron’s books there were very few poetical works; and, 
what may appear strange, he did not possess a copy of hisown. Next to the 
British poets, those which he read in preference were the Italian—Ariosto 
and Dante more especially. With respect to the ancient classics, he was 
too indifferent a scholar to be able to peruse the originals with any degree 
of pleasure. He was as partial to the French prose writers as he was averse 
to their poets. He entertained a singular prejudice against every thing 
that bore the name of this nation; and it may be cited as a proof of the 
sway, which preconceived opinions exercised over his mind, that not only 
he would never visit any part of France, but purposely avoided even en- 
tering its confines ; and absolute necessity alone could induce him to ex- 
press himself in the French tongue. Italian was the language he used in 
conversing with foreigners, and he spoke and wrote it with peculiar 
purity and elegance. It has been supposed by many, that Lord Byron 
was famitiarly acquainted with German literature ; and critics in Europe 
have often laid imitation and even plagiarism to his charge ; yet he cer- 
tainly understood scarcely one word of that language; and the only 
knowledge he possessed of the productions of the most celebrated Ger- 
man authors, was derived from the very limited translations of their works 
that have appeared in England.’—pp. 7—13. 


Mr. Millingen, so far from finding Lord Byron to be that proud, 
reserved man, he had been led to expect, discovered in him the 
merriest and most open of companions. Indeed, he was unguarded 
to a fault, for our author refuses to repeat many of the anecdotes 
which his noble friend had disclosed, so injurious would they prove 
to living persons. We pass over an account of Lord Byron’s arrival 
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at Missolonghi, and his pr reap « there, for the purpose of orga- 
nizing his brigade, and for establishing concord amongst the 
Suliots. Mr. Millingen blames, with apparent justice, the impro- 
vident conduct of the Greek Committee in London, and particularly 
for having sent out Parry, of whose character our author does not 
speak in terms of any great respect. We quote the following anec- 
dotes respecting this person :— 


‘ Sometimes, when his vein of humour flowed more copiously than usual, 
he would play tricks on individuals. Fletcher’s boundless credulity afforded 
him an ever ready fund of amusement, and he one evening planned a farce, 
which was as well executed and as laughable as any ever exhibited on the 
stage. Having observed how nervous Parry had been, a few days before, 
during an earthquake, he felt desirous of renewing the ludicrous sight 
which the fat horror-struck figure of the major had exhibited on that occa- 
sion. He placed therefore fifty of his Suliots in the room above that where 
Parry slept, and towards midnight ordered them to shake the house, so as 
to imitate that phenomenon; he himself at the same time banged the 
doors, and rushed down stairs, delighted to see the almost distracted engi- 
neer iniploring, tremblingly, the mercy of heaven. Parry was altogether a 
‘curious fish,” an excellent mimic; and possessed a fund of quaint ex- 
pressions, that made up for his deficiency of real wit. He could tell, in his 
coarse language, a good story, could perform the clown’s or Falstaff’s part 
very naturally, rant Richard the Third’s or Hamlet’s soliloquies in a mock- 
tragic manner, unrivalled by any of the players of Bartholomew fair, and 
could always engender laughter enough to beguile the length of our rainy 
evenings. His description of the visit he paid to Bentham; their walk ; 
Bentham’s pursuit by a lady, named City-Barge, was highly humourous, 
and pleased Lord Byron so much, that he purposed putting it in verse, like 
that of Gilpin’s trip to Edmonton. 

‘ It was soon perceived that the brandy-bottle was Parry’s Castalian 
spring, and that unless he drank deep, his stories became dull. Lord 
Byron, in consequence, took constant care to keep him in good spirits ; 
but unfortunately, partly from inclination, and partly to keep him com- 
pany, he drank himself to the same excess. One evening, by way of dri- 
ving away the vexation he had experienced during the day, from an alter- 
cation with some one, whose name I do not now remember, Parry prescribed 
some punch of his own composition, so agreeable to Lord Byron’s palate, 
that he drank immoderate quantities of it. To remove the burning sensa- 
tion his lordship, soon after, began to experience, he ordered a bottle of 
cider; and having drank a glass of it, he said it was ‘ excessively cold and 
pleasant.” Scarcely had he said these words when he fell upon the floor, 
agitated by violent spasmodic movements of all his limbs. He foamed at 
the mouth, gnashed his teeth, and rolled his eyes like one in an epilepsy. 
After remaining about two minutes in this state his senses returned, and the 
first words he uttered were: ‘‘ Is fot this Sunday?” On being answered 
in the affirmative, he said; ‘1 should have thought it most strange if it 
were not.” 

‘ Doctor Bruno, his private physician, proposed opening a vein; but 
finding it impossible to ‘obtain Sinaeapent, he applied weed to the tem- 


ples, which bled so copiously as almost to bring on syncope. Alarmed to 
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see the difficulty Dr. Bruno experienced in endeavouring to stop the 
hemorrhage, Lord Byron sent for me, and I succeeded iu stopping the 
bleeding by the application of lunar caustic. The acute pain, produced 
by this slight operation, rendered him more than ever impatient, and made 
him say, ‘‘ In this world there is nothing but pain.” ’—pp. 116—118. 


Having quoted thus much from the work before us respecting 
Lord Byron, we shall make no apology for concluding our notice 
of the illustrious poet, with an account by Mr, Millingen, of his 
last illness and death,—an account which, it will be seen, embraces 
some very remarkable particulars. 


‘ Riding was the only occupation that procured him any relief; and 
even this was but momentary. On the 9th of April, prolonging his ride 
further than usual, he was on his return caught in a shower, and remain- 
ing exposed to it for more than an hour, he complained in the evening 
of shooting pains in his hips and loins; but he foand himself, the next 
morning, sufficiently well to ride out fora short time. On his return, 
however, he scolded his groom severely, for having placed on the horse 
the same wet saddle he had used on the preceding day. 

‘Mr. Finlay (then a staunch Odyssean), had been deputed to engage 
Lord Byron to assist at the congress at Salona. This gentleman and 
myself called upon him in the evening; when we found him lying ona 
sofa, complaining of a slight fever and of pains in the articulation. He 
was at first more gay than usual; but, on a sudden, he became pensive, 
and after remaining some few minutes in silence, he said that during the 
whole day he had reflected a great deal on a prediction, which had been 
made to him, when a boy, by a famed fortune-teller in Scotland. His 
mother, who firmly believed in cheromancy and astrology, had sent for 
this person, and desired him to inform her what would be the future 
destiny of herson. Having examined attentively the palm of his hand, 
the man looked at him for a while stedfastly, and then with a solemn 
voice, exclaimed : “ Beware of your thirty-seventh year, my young lord; 
beware !” 

‘ He had entered on his thirty-seventh year on the 22d of January: 
and it was evident from the emotion with which he related this circum- 
stance, that the caution of the palmist had produced a deep impression 
on his mind, which in many respects was so superstitious, that we thought 
— to accuse him of superstition: —‘ To say the. truth,” answered 

is lordship, “ 1 find it equally -difficult to know what to believe in this 
world, and what not to believe. There are as many plausible reasons for 
inducing me to die a bigot, as there have been to make me hitherto live 
a freethinker. You will, I know, ridicule my belief in lucky and unlucky 
days; but no consideration can now induce me to undertake any thing either 
on a Friday or a Sunday. I am positive it would terminate unfortunately. 
Every one of my misfortunes, and, God knows, I have had my share, 
have happened to me on one of those days. You will ridicule, also, 4 


belief in incorporeal beings. Without instancing to you the men of 


profound genius, who have acknowledged their existence, I could gwe 
you the details of my friend Shelley’s conversations ‘with his familiar. 
Did he not apprize me, that he had been informed by that familiar that 
he would end his life by drowning; and did I not, a short time after, pe™ 
form, on the sea beach, his funeral rites?” ’—pp. 128—130. 
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We must be excused, if we refrain from entering with Mr. Mil- 
lingen into the medical treatment of Lord Byron shortly before his 
death, since it involves some points of personal difference between 
himself and Dr. Bruno, which we think “do not require that the 
public should be called to witness their adjustment or discussion. 
Whatever may have been the therapeutic blunders of Bruno, Mr. 
Millingen is convinced that the fate of Lord Byrou was already 
fixed—fixed by that impression of the certainty of his death, to 
which his Lordship’s mind always clung. 


‘The prediction of the Scotch fortune-teller was ever present to Lord 
Byron ; and, like an insidious poison, destroyed that moral energy, which 
is so useful to keep up the patient in dangerous complaints. “ Did I not 
tell you,” said he repeatedly to me, “that I should die at thirty-seven ?”’’ 
—p. 138. 

During the last days of his malady, Lord Byron appeared 
thoughtful, and occasionally agitated , but the superstition which 
was engrafted on his infancy, retained its empire over him to the 
last moment. 


‘1 was not a little surprised to hear him ask me on the 15th, whether I 
could not do him the favour of inquiring in the town for any very old and 
ugly witch? As I turned his question in derision, he repeated to me with 
a serious air; “‘ Never mind whether I am superstitious or not; but I 
again entreat of you to bring me the most celebrated one there is, in order 
that she may examine whether this sudden loss of my health does not de- 
pend on the evil eye. She may devise some means to dissolve the spell.” 

‘Knowing the necessity of indulging a patient in his harmless caprices, 
I soon procured one, who answered exactly to his description. But the 
following day, seeing that he did not mention the subject, I avoided re- 
calling it to his memory. It is in the Levant an almost universal practice, 
as soon as a person falls ill, to have recourse, in the first instance, to one 
of these professed exorcisers. If their art does not succeed in restoring the 
patient to health by destroying the power of fascination, then the medical 
man is called in. But without this previous preparation, none of his me- 
dicines are supposed to be capable of curing the complaint. 

‘Two thoughts constantly occupied his mind. Ada and Greece were 
the names he hourly repeated. The broken complaints he uttered, lament- 
ing to die a stranger, to the sole daughter of his affection, not only far 
from her embrace, but perhaps the object of the hatred, which he thought 
had been carefully instilled into her from her tenderest infancy, showed how 
exquisitely his parental feelings were excited by these sad considerations. 
The glory of dying in Greece, and for Greece, was the only theme he could 
fly to for relief, and which would dry up the tears, he abundantly shed, 
when pronouncing Ada’s name. In the agony of death,—that dreadful 
hour when, leaving the confines of life, the soul is launched into eternity—- 
his parting look, his last adieu, was to Greece and Ada. I was present 
when, after taking the first antispasmodic mixture, he spoke to Fletcher 
for the last time, recommending him to call on his sister, on Lady Byron 
and his daughter, and deliver to each the messages, which he had repeated 
tohim before. His feelings, and the clouds of death, which were fast.ob- 
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scuring his intellect, did not allow him to continue: “ You know what you 
must say to Ada:—I have already told it you; you know it, do you not?” 
On hearing Fletcher's affirmative, he replied, ‘ that's right.” 

‘On the 18th, he addressed me, saying: ‘* Your efforts to preserve my life 
will be vain. Die I must: I feel it. Its loss I do not lament; for to ter- 
minate my wearisome existence I came to Greece.—My wealth, my abilities, 
I devoted to her cause.—Well: there is my life to her. One request let 
me make to you. Let not my body be hacked, or be sent to England, 
Here let my bones moulder.—Lay me in the first corner without pomp or 
nonsense.” 

‘After his death I informed Count Gamba of Lord Byron’s dying 
request ; and at the same time urged the imperious obligation he was 
under, of executing it with religious punctuality. The count replied, that 
a great man belonged to his country: and that it would be a sacrilege to 
leave his remains in a place, where they might, one day, become the sport 
of insulting barbarians. He desired us to embalm the body carefully ; his 
last duty to his friend would be performed when he had deposited his body 
in the same vault that contained his illustrious ancestors. 

‘It is with infinite regret I must state, that, although I seldom left Lord 
Byron's pillow during the latter part of his illness, I did not hear him make 
any, even the smallest, mention of religion. At one moment I heard him 
say: “Shall I sue for mercy?” After a long pause, he added: “ Come, 
come, no weakness! let's be a man to the last.” "—pp. 139—141. 


* * ~ * a * 


‘Before we proceeded to embalm the body, we could not refrain from 
pausing, in silent contemplation, on the lifeless clay of one, who but a few 
days before, was the hope of a whole nation, and the admiration of the 
civilized world. After consecrating a few moments to the feelings, such a 
spectacle naturally inspired, we could not but admire the perfect symmetry 
of his body. Nothing could surpass the beauty of the forehead; its height 
was extraordinary, and the protuberances, under which the nobler intel- 
lectual faculties are supposed to reside, were strongly pronounced. His 
hair, which curled naturally, was quite grey; the mustachios light 
coloured. His physiognomy had suffered little alteration ; and still pre- 
served the sarcastic haughty expression, which habitually characterized it, 
The chest was broad, high vaulted, the waist very small, the pelvis rather 


narrow ; the muscular system well pronounced, especially that of the 


superior extremities; the skin delicate and white; and the habit of the 
body plump. The adipose tissue was every where predominant, a proof 
of his natural predisposition to embonpoint ; which his severe abstemious- 
ness could hardly counteract. The only blemish of his body, which might 
otherwise have vied with that of Apollo himself, was the congenital mal- 
conformation of his left foot and leg. The foot was deformed, and turned 
inwards; and the leg was smaller and shorter than the sound one. Al- 
though Lord Byron preferred attributing his lameness to the unskilful 


treatment of a sprained ankle, there can be little or no doubt that he was 
born club-footed. 


‘ The following are the principal phenomena, which the autopsy pre 
sented. The cranium resembled completely that of a man much advan 
jn age; its sutures were obliterated. ; its two tables were united into 
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one; no traces of the diploe remained, and the texture of it was as hard 
as ivory. The adhesion of the dura mater to the interior of the skull-cap 
was extraordinarily strong. Its vessels were large, highly injected, and 
it had acquired at least twice its usual thickness. Each of its surfaces 
was covered with strong organized bands, uniting them powerfully to 


the adjacent parts. Its prolongation, the faiciform process, was perha 
even more inflamed, and adhered firmly to the hemispheres; and the 
tentorium cerebelli, though in a less degree, was also strongly injected. 
The pia mater presented the appearance of the conjunctiva of an inflamed 
eye. The whole system of sanguiferous vessels, of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, was gorged with blood, and their substance was surprisingly 
lard. The ventricles contained several ounces of serous fluid. 

‘ The lungs were perfectly healthy and crepitant; and what is seldom 
observed in natives of cold climates, had not contracted the slightest 
adhesion to the pleura. The appearance, presented by the heart, was 
singular. Its parietes were as collapsed, and of a consistence as flabby as 
those of persons who have died of old age. Its muscular fibres were 
pale, and hardly pronounced; and the ventricles had no thickness 
whatever. 

‘ The liver was beginning to undergo the alterations, observed in per- 
sons, who have indulged in the abuse of alcoholic liquors. Its bulk was 
smaller, its texture harder, its colour much lighter than in its healthy 


condition. The stomach and intestines presented no remarkable phe- 
nomena. —pp. 142—144, 


The details which Mr. Millingen now and then gives of the pro- 
ceedings of the various Greek governments—the imbecility of the 
individuals who filled the higher offices—their vanity and corrup- 
tion, and the mutual discord which resulted from all these causes, 
amply prepare us for those humiliating reverses which the Greeks 
ultimately yaaa and from the consequences of which they 
were saved alone by the compassionate interposition of the allied 
sovereigns. The only man who seemed to possess the talents that 
befitted the crisis, (we speak of the years 1824, 1825) was Mavro- 
cordato, and even he was betrayed b his ambition into situations 
for which he was totally unfitted. r. Millingen admits that this 
chief practised the arts of dissimulation, but it was only, he adds, 
because no other sort of conduct would suit the notions of those 
with whom he had to deal. In fact, the country, if it had not been 
overrun by the Turkish troops, in process of time, would have sooner 
or later fallen a prey to the military chiefs, who, under pretence of 
forming its defensive and protecting force, literally tyranized over 
the common people. It is owing to the disgust with which the 
latter viewed the conduct of their domestic oppressors, that they 
abandoned the zeal, which had, in the origin of the revolution, 
driven them to such acts of heroism against the Turks. They 
sighed for deliverance from the yoke of the self-constituted masters 
who had sprung from their own body, and Mr. Millingen says, that 
even so early as 1824, the people used to ask, if the European 
powers would not send them a prince to govern them with mild- 
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ness and impartiality. Mr. Milligen gives a sample of the conduct 
of one of these captains. 


‘The administration of this (Cesaro near Mesolonghi) and of all vil- 
lages, dispersed over the country, had suffered no alteration with the 
revolution, except that the Cogiabashi (elder) dealt now with the Greek 
capitano instead of the Turkish aga. ‘The new chief, generally selected 
from among the most notorious highway-robbers, instead of removi 
the yoke which pressed so hard on the neck of his countrymen, rendered 
it more insupportable. Formerly the raya could by artifice impose upon 
the indolent stupidity of the Turk, and withdraw himself momentarily 
from his tyranny. This was now become impossible; and what still 
more embittered the feelngs of the Greek was, that, far from enjoying 
some compensation for the thousand evils and losses, the revolutionary 
war had occasioned, he saw his very brother changed into his despot. 
If the injustice of a spali, or aga, were too evident, redress might often 
be obtained by complaining to the cadi or to the pasha; but now the 
oppressed saw no superior force to afford him protection against his 
oppressor. Escorted by a numerous train of his former companions, 
and other resolute fellows armed up to the teeth; the capitano travelled 
through his province, from village to village, levying arbitrary contri- 
butions and collecting tithes, under pretence of maintaining his troops ; 
and dispensing justice to the highest bidder. Should any one, ont of 
obstinacy or poverty, fail to pay the imposed sum, without further 
process, he was, ad terrorem, extended on the ground, whilst two of 
the most vigorous palichari alternately struck his posteriors with pon- 
derous bludgeons, like men threshing corn; till he vociferated, that he 
had devised the means of procuring himself the money in question. 
Pecuniary punishments were those preferred by the capitani, when 
dispensing justice. I heard from one of them the following observation, 
which was long after repeated word for word by a pasha: “ beat a 
Greek merely, he’ll forget the punishment with the smart: fine him, 
and he will never forget the loss of what is dearer to him than his heart's 
blood; but that which will correct him best of his faults, is to make 
him pay first, and then beat him into the bargain.” As long as the 
capitano continued to honour the village with his presence, he and his 
soldiers lived on the fatness of the land; the poor peasant’s flock, poultry- 
yard, and cellar, daily feeling the effects of their revels.’—pp. 158—160. 

We cannot follow the author. through the remainder of his nat- 
rative, which brings down the history of Greek affairs to the land- 
ing of Ibrahim Pasha’s expedition, and its successful issue. It will 
be sufficient for us to observe, that throughout the whole details, 
it is manifest that the triumphs of the enemy were uniformly owing 
either to the want of common prudence, conduct and courage, t 
the influence of faction, to a general feeling of distrust on the part 
of the Greeks—and that during the later stages of the resistance 
which they made to the Turkish troops, it was easy to see that the 
battle of freedom would soon be lost in such degenerate hands. 

As we have yet to pay our respects to Captain Trant, we are !e- 
luctantly compelled to omit many interesting notices of Greek 
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character and manners which Mr. Millingen has preserved. The 
account of the Zagoriotes, however, is too curious to be 

over. Zagori, a district in the neighbourhood of Joannina, is 
famous, over the Levant, for its fertile generation of itinerant 


quacks. 


‘ The male population consists solely of M.D.’s; Zagoriot and doctor 
being synonymes; and indeed, the medical profession becomes, in their 
mone: so lucrative, as entirely to supersede the necessity of any other. 
An idea of their wealth may be formed from their houses, which are well- 
built, spacious, and the best furnished in Turkey. When at home, ‘they 
live like gentlemen-at large. 

‘It may not prove uninteresting to those, who wish to ascertain the 
state of medicine in Turkey, to hear some particulars relative to the edu- 
cation and qualifications, requisite to obtain a degree at this singular 
university. The first thing taught to the young men is the professional 
language; a dissonant jargon composed purposely to carry on their busi- 
ness, hold consultations, &c. without being understood by any being in 
existence but themselves. They are then taught reading sufficiently to 
decipher the pages of their wrpocog:, Or manuscript, containing a selection 
of deceptive formulee, for all possible diseases, incident to human nature. 
When a candidate has given before the elders proofs of his proficiency in 
these attainments, they declare him to be, dignus entrare in docto nostro 
corpore; and he then prepares to leave Zagori. The Zagoriots generally 
travel about Turkey in small bands, composed of six or eight different 
individuals, each of whom has a separate part to perform, like strolling 
players, One is the Signor Dottore. He never enters a town, but 
mounted on a gaudy-caparisoned horse, dressed in long robes, with a 
round hat and neckcloth; never opening his mouth but ex ¢athedrd, his 
movements are performed with due professional gravity, and he is at 
all times attended by his satellites. One is the apothecary; the second 
the dragoman; for it is the doctor's privilege not to comprehend a 
syllable of any other language but the Zagoriot; a third is the herald, 
who, endued with a surprising volubility of tongue, announces through the 
streets and in the public squares, the arrival of the incomparable doctor ; 
enumerates the wonderful cures he has performed; and entreats the people 
to avail themselves of this providential opportunity: for not only does he 
possess secrets for the cure of actual diseases, but of insuring against 
their future attacks. He possesses the happy talent too of ingravidating 
the barren, and leaves it to their choice, to have male or female, &c. &c. 
He is skilled in the performance of operations for the stone, cataracts, 
hernia, dislocations, &c. 

‘Two others, who pass under the denomination of servants, employ 
their time in going from house to house in quest of patients; and as, 
from their menial employment, they are thought to be disinterested, credit 
is the more easily given to their word. Thus they journey from town to 
town, hardly ever remaining more than a fortnight in any place. After a 
tour of five or six years, they return for a while to their families, and 
divide in equal shares the gains of their charlatanism. On a second 
journey they all change parts, in order to escape detection. The dottore 
Vields his dignity to the servant, and does the same offices to him, as he 
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was wont to receive; the dragoman becomes herald, the herald apothecary, 
&c.’—pp. 210—212. 


Captain Trant, who merel travelled for his own amusement, 
cannot be expected to have looked much beyond the surface of 
things. The fatigues of a journey in a part of the world s0 ill 
supplied with accommodations as Greece, must have contributed 
but little to induce him to make very extensive or importunate 
inquiries when no necessity impelled him to undertake them, 
He seems to have been at little pains to obtain any intim 
with the Greek population beyond what the casual intercourse of 
a hasty traveller would have enabled him to contract. Hence we 
have no observations of any importance upon the national character 
of the Greeks, and little in the way of illustration of their habits 
and manners, except what may be collected from the conduct of 
the natives at public festivals, or other exhibitions. We therefore 
deem the political portion of this volume as by far the most valv- 
able, inasmuch as Captain Trant was enabled to form his opinions 
upon political topics, from information that could not have deceived 
him. Thus we regard, with no little interest, the character which 
our author has painted for Count Capo D’Istrias, and which, if we 
mistake not, will lead to a satisfactory explanation of the causes 
that frustrated the disinterested attempts of the Allied Sovereigns 
to effect the permanent settlement of Greece. It was at Ar 
that Captain Trant first saw Capo D’Istrias. The traveller had 
just arrived at that ancient city, having landed from Corfu at 
Pyrgos, and from that point crossed the Morea. 


‘ Almost the first person whom I chanced to see when I arrived at 
Argos was Count John Capo d’Istrias, the president of Greece. He was 
calling upon a gentleman at whose house I stopped, and from his dress | 
at first mistook him for a Russian officer, and was much pleased with his 
exceedingly gentleman-like manner and winning address. His features 
are handsome and dignified, his figure erect and well-proportioned, and 
his prepossessing appearance is not unsupported iy is conversational 


powers, which are those of a well-informed, well-bred man of the world’ 
p- 40. 


* * * * * * 


‘Count J. Capo d’Istrias is a Corfiot by birth ; and his family, which is 
of ancient descent, is possessed of considerable property in that island. 
Count John, who is the second brother, brought himself to the notice 
the Russians at the time when they held possession of the Ionian Islands; 
and having since entered their service, he hecame well known to the world 
as a diplomatist, and received credit for a considerable share of talent. At 
the congress of Vienna he is reported to have called forth from Prince 
Metternich the remark, ‘‘ Ce jeune homme Id nous a fait la barbe a tous, 
whilst another eminent statesman, Sir T. Maitland, in expressing bis 
opinion of Capo d'Istrias’s abilities, said that he was a mere “ political pup 
pet.” Which of the two sentiments was correct, his conduct since bi 
elevation to the presidency of Greece will best determine. In the ye! 
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1819, a visit which he made to Corfu was supposed to have been in con- 
nexion with the views of the Hetairists, whose cause he was known to 
advocate ; but when the revolution burst forth in Wallachia, and that 
Greece was called upon to arm by Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, Capo 
d’Istrias was urgent in his endeavours to check the progress of an insur- 
rection which, being premature, he foresaw threatened destruction to those 
concerned in it; he is said to have strongly assured the Greeks that they 
had no assistance to hope from Russia; and however he may secretly 
have been connected with their party, he overtly disavowed their - 
ings; and, until he was summoned by the nation, did not offer to join the 
patriot cause ;—but there can be no doubt that he had from the commence- 
ment looked forward to the supreme command. 

‘In the month of January, 1828, Capo d’[strias arrived at Napoli di 
Romania, in a British line of battle ship; and Griva, who was at that time 
at war with Colocotroni, opened the gates of the fortress to him, and thus 
placed the key of the Morea in his hands; the other refractory chieftains 
hastened to show their patriotism by acknowledging the president, who, 
without any exercise of force, found himself at the head of the nation. At 
this period, the fears of the Greeks, as to their political existence, were 
hushed; the decided part taken by the allied powers, the battle of Nava- 
rino, and the results to which it led, had paralysed the movements of their 
most formidable opponent, Ibrahim Pasha; and although it is true that 
the fatal battle of Athens had been followed by the surrender of the Acro- 
polis, the last strong-hold possessed by the Greeks in Eastern Hellas, the 
Turkish army had not been able to penetrate through the defiles of the 
Geraunian mountains, or force the position taken up by Church for the 
defence of the Isthmus of Corinth. From the enemies of Greece the pre- 
sident had therefore comparatively little to fear, and his whole attention 
ought to have been occupied in allaying the irritation caused by the fac- 
tions I have before alluded to, and in restoring quiet to the unhappy pea- 
santry. To further his views, all parties were willing to concur. Those 
men who had hitherto been foremost in opposing the established govern- 
ment, when the member of a native cabal was at its head, hesitated not to 
support a person who, it was hoped, would prove a stranger to the in- 
trigues of party, and to the spirit of faction. The reputation for talent he 
had acquired when forming one of the Russian cabinet, fostered the opinion 
that he was so well initiated in the secret of legislation, as to become a 
rigid protector of the interests of the infant nation. His arriving in a 
British man-of-war, at a time when the Allies had announced their inten- 
tion of interfering in favour of Greece, seemed to imply that he came as 
the dictator chosen by the allied powers; and all classes, anxious to 
manifest their gratitude for the protection of the allies, hastened to pro- 
mise submission to the president. Greece lay prostrate at his feet. How 


he availed himself of this disposition towards him, will hereafter appear.’ 
pp- 46—49. 


The following retrospect will serve to bring into some connection 
the two works which are before us. 


‘The campaign of 1826 had terminated unfavourably for the Greek 
cause. Ibrahim Pasha, with his Egyptians, occupied or devastated at his 
will every part of the Morea, except Napoli di Romania and Epidauria ; 
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the citadel of Athens was closely invested by the Visir Kutayieh, and the 
dissensions which existed amongst the Greek chieftains raged with greater 
violence than ever. The common danger, instead of uniting, made them 
but cling with more tenacity to what little power they still retained; and 
distrustful as they were of each other's intentions, it was fruitless to ex 
even the semblance of union amongst them. During the first years of the 
revolution, three factions rent the country with their eternal disputes : each 
grasped at power, and in turn exercised it; each waged civil war against 
the others; and thus, when the invasions of an enemy should have been 
the signal for calling the Greeks to arms, those who ought first to have 
answered the summons were imbruing their hands in the blood of their 
countrymen. The first of these parties was headed by the primates, or 
great landed proprietors; a set of men who owed their influence to the 
situation which they held under the Pashas, for they acted as an interme. 
diate body betwixt the Turkish authorities and the people; they were 
generally selected by the Pashas from amongst those Greeks possessed of 
most landed property in the districts, and to them they looked for the pay- 
ment of the haratsch, (capitation tax,) and other taxes imposed by the govern- 
ment. Under the plea of enforcing the orders of the Pasha, the primates were 
guilty of the most arbitrary conduct; the unfortunate Rayah, who should 
have looked up to his countrymen for support, knew that even the Turk was 
merciful compared to him; and the intimate knowledge which the Pri- 
mates possessed of the resources of every Greek who resided within their 
district, rendered all subterfuge on the plea of poverty unavailing. He 
who did not submit to be plundered illegally by his Primates was sure to 
be ruined on some legal pretext by the satellites of government. The Pri- 
mates, though better educated, formed probably the most vitiated class in 
the Morea: domineered over by every petty Turk in the country, they 
soothed their pride by tyrannizing over their wretched tenants; and the 
acts of rapine, fraud, and oppression, by which their sway was distin- 
guished, were more grievously felt and bitterly complained of than those 
emanating from the will of their imperious masters. The Turk governed 
Greece as a conquered country, from which he had a right to extract what 
wealth he could—he had no feelings in common with the Rayahs whom he 
ruled over; but the Primates knew well what pangs they inflicted, and 
those deeds which, when committed by a Turk, might be excusable as the 
force of habit, in a Primate could only be considered in the light of a 
crime. The next faction comprised those persons who, as captains of 
Armatoli, or leaders of bands of Klepths, had possessed themselves of the 
military power, and who, as long as affairs remained in an unsettled state, 
were sure of retaining influence; but these chieftains were all divided 
amongst themselves, and the Moreots and Roumeliots hated each other as 
cordially as they did the Turks. The third, or constitutional party, com- 
prised all the most enlightened characters in Greece,—men who to natural 
talents united the advantages of an European education, and in some 
cases what is rarely to be met with in Greece—probity and disinterested- 
ness. 

‘The Greek chieftains looked upon each other mutually as a set of 
“‘ intriguants,” who were constantly trying to undermine and supplant each 
other; and self-interest being the latent motive for all their actions, they 
would swear an alliance with the opposition faction one day, and have no 
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scruple in breaking it on the next, should there be an opening for them to 
join the ruling party. Each person acted as a spy upon the actions of the 
other, and he who professed to speak with the greatcst frankness was sure 
to be masking some deep design. The perfect knowledge they 

of their mutual characters placed them so completely on their guard, that 
even in the most trivial occurrences they withheld their confidence, unless 
their mutual interest tended to the same ana gyase the greatest enemies 
hesitated not to coalesce, and apparently act in concert, each flattering 
himself that the other was a dupe of whom he made use, with the firm io- 
tention of casting him aside whenever it suited his convenience; acd thus 
the cleverest man, or most accomplished hypocrite, was sure to gain the 
upper-hand. Those who found themselves thrown out of office rallied 
round some leading person, whose interests they professed to identify with 
their own, until, as was not unfrequently the case, government deemed it 
prudent to buy them off; if not, they at all events formed a party ready to 
avail itself of whatever advantages might present themselves, and which, by 
keeping the country in a state of ferment, they hoped to obtain. Whilst 
professing great patriotism, ambition and the desire of gain were all that 
actuated them, and those who exclaimed most loudly against bribery were 
always the easiest gained.—pp. 41—45. 


D’Istrias issued a proclamation from the British ship, calling on 
the Greeks to acknowledge his authority and lay down their arms, 
This proclamation having been cheerfully obeyed, the President 
assumed the reins of authority—substituted a new form of govern- 
ment, denominated the Panhellenium, for the old one, and took the 
necessary steps to secure his power. Mr. Trant charges D’Istrias, 
in no very courteous terms, with being the creature of Russia, and 
says that a compact seemed to exist between that power and the 
President, to the effect, that whilst the former was to maintain him 
in his supremacy, he was to hold it exclusively for Russian inte- 
rests. The policy which the President pursued in furtherance of 
his designs, was to get rid of all the patriotic and able persons in 
office, whose virtues or abilities offered any probable obstacles to 
his views, and to place in situations of power and trust his own 
relations, or other persons disposed to be subservient to his will. 
The picture of Greece under the complete sway of Capo D’Istrias, 
as drawn by Mr. Trant, is afflicting enough. 


‘The Ionian islands poured forth the refuse of their population upon 
devoted Greece, and every lucrative office or situation of trust was con- 
fided to the islanders: they viewed Greece as vultures would a carcase on 
which they hoped to gorge themselves, even unto satiety ; and so well have 
they employed their time, that there is little now left but the skeleton, To 
those persons whose accession he deemed advantageous to his party, the 
President dispensed the French and Russian subsidies with a liberal hand, 
on the plea of indemnity for losses sustained during the war, and the cele- 
brated Colocotroni, who possesses great influence amongst the peasantry of 
the Morea, by this means was firmly bound to the President’s party; the 
ignorant Moreots were led to believe that Ibrahim had been expelled from 
the country by Capo d’Istrias, and that they owed their present security 
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entirely to him; and as he abstained from taxation, they ee 
duced to acquiesce in any measure proposed by the President’s satellites, 
Thus the country was ruled with a tyranny not the less severely felt, 
masked under the garb of liberty; the bright dreams of the well-wishers tp 
Greece were dispelled by the conduct of him to whom they had looked as, 
preserver ; factions which they supposed were quelled, like the heads of the 
Hydra sprung up more formidable than ever; the demoralization o 
Greece advanced with rapid strides, and as a final blow to the happiness of 
the country, a system of espionage was established, unequalled perhaps in 
the most despotic country in the world. The child was set as a spy upon 
the actions of the parent, the brother upon the brother; the privacy of 
families was invaded, letters were opened, and on one occasion the govern- 
ment mail was actually robbed by the orders of the President, who was 
anxious to examine its contents.’—pp. 53—55. 


For a gentleman who boasts that he went to Greece rather 
biassed in favour of Capo D’Istria’s proceedings, this is a y 
strong description. In the midst, however, of all this apparent 
strength and security, the President was stunned with the an- 
nouncement of the protocol of London—a document that threatened 
at once to close the prospects which his ambition had long con- 
templated, and he resolved to take adequate measures to resist the 
blow, or at least to diminish its force. He summoned a national 
Assembly ; the deputies to which, Mr. Trant says, D’Istrias con- 
trived should be persons in his own interest, and accordingly all 
his propositions received their sanction. ‘The assembly was then 
dismissed ; and Capo D’Istrias fixed the seat of government at 
Napoli—after having, as he thought, impressed those who viewed 
the proceedings of the assembly md a distance, that he was the 
person in whom the government of Greece must remain, if it was 
intended that she should become free and prosperous. 


‘ By his apparent attention to the progress of education, he exhibited 
his judicious care of the interests of the rising generation, and this he 
knew was a bait which would be seized with avidity by those who were not 
able to examine the truth of his statements; and by renouncing any salary 
for himself, he hoped to gain the credit of being actuated solely by dis- 
interested motives in all his proceedings. But, csfermmnilt, his words and 
deeds have been at variance. In his efforts to obtain the sovereignty of 
Greece, he pursued an underhand, intriguing course, which alienated from 
him those persons who, at one time, would have supported his cause ; and 


this circumstance alone suffices to prove that his talents have been over- 
rated. Of him may be justly said, 


“Tel brille au second rang, qui s’éclipse au prémier.” 


He made an excellent Russian minister, but his mind has too long pursued 
the tortuous path of diplomatic cunning to be capable of viewing affairs in 
a straight-forward, undisguised manner; and he possesses not the inde- 
pendent high-minded principles which should characterise the sovereign of 
a free nation. His views of government are contracted; and it will bea 


happy day for Greece when he is called upon to lay down the power which 
he has so much abused.’—pp. 61, 62. 
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Mr. Trant, in a subsequent part of his work, describes the effect 
that was produced on the different parties in Greece by the appoint- 
ment of Prince Leopold to the sovereignty. 


‘When the nomination of Prince Leopold was first publicly talked of, 
the President affected to treat the report with contempt; but when the fact 
became subsequently known, he expressed himself delighted with the 
decree of the Allied Powers, and said, “ that from the commencement of 
his government, he had been constantly impressing upon them the neces- 
sity of placing a foreign prince on the throne of Greece; that, for his part, 
he had long been tired of public life, and wished to pass the remainder of 
his days in retirement ; but if his dear country required that he should 
still devote his talents to her cause, he would willingly serve under Leopold 
as minister, or in any other capacity.” 

‘To those who were acquainted with Capo d'Istrias’s character, these 
professions seemed of dubious import; in the exaggerated and malicious 
reports subsequently circulated amongst the people, it was easy to perceive 
that some deep counterplot was in agitation; and so well were his subor- 
dinate engines worked, that he succeeded in maturing his projects, and (as 
the result proved) threw imaginary difficulties in the way of the sovereign, 
which caused his resignation, and delivered Capo d'Istrias from the fear 
of English influence. Capo d’Istrias well knew that if a British Prince 
ascended the throne of Greece, his power would terminate; he had long 
since given up all hopes of imposing upon the clear-sightedness of the British 
Government, who had pierced through the flimsy veil he cast over his 
designing policy; he knew that the false patriot appeared to them in his 
true colours, and by an underhand intrigue could he alone hope to coun- 
teract the fate which he foresaw awaited him. The senate was called; he 
pulled the strings of his puppets, and whilst he uttered the words, the 
obedient machines performed whatever the showman required. 

‘I was speaking one day to an extremely clever Greek gentleman, rela- 
tive to the change likely to ensue in Greece, on the arrival of Prince 
Leopold, who, he hoped, would hasten his departure from England; and 
by a strange though just comparison—* The first seven years of the Revo- 
lution,” said he, “‘ may not unaptly be termed our hell; the last two, our 
purgatory ; and we now, in the accession of Prince Leopold to the throne, 
hope to realize our Paradise. Those who have really the welfare of Greece 
at heart, view the nomination of the Prince as the measure, of all others, 
that they could most have desired. Greece, in his appointment, sees that 
not only the wishes of the Allied Powers, but also her own feelings have 
been consulted ; and that far from having a sovereign imposed upon her, 


| she has, in fact, been a party in his selection ; for, in 1825, when first she 


sought the protection of Great Britain, she requested that Prince Leopold 
might be sent to preside over her interests. Under his government, in five 
years we may hope to see Greece a flourishing country : the wounds caused 
by the Revolution are already partially healed; and although the spirit 
which should animate and fully awaken the energies of Greece is still dor- 
mant, it is not from there being a deficiency of materials to work upon, but 
because there has been no controlling power to call it forth and direct its 
first impulse. That being once given, and life infused into the weak- 
ened frame of this country, its prosperity will increase most rapidly. The 










































they either know not, or wilfully forget, that for four centuries the Greeks 
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recent events in Circece may be compared to those fires which, in con. 
suming the withered herbage of the mountains for a time, cause the land 
to seem bleak and desolate ; but after the first beneficent shower, the ver. 
dant grass springs up, the shrubs sprout forth anew, and it appears that 
the flames did but clear away the noxious weeds and enable the young 

lants to shoot without resistance. So it is with Greece. The fire of the 
hevolition destroyed every thing, and converted the country into a desert; 
the President’s rule checked the farther progress of the flames; and we 
may now hope to see them extinguished, and that our devastated country 
will again spring into existence.” "—pp. 244--247. 


We give Captain Trant’s concluding reflections. 


‘ [ had seen enough of Greece to convince me that although she pos. 
sesses great capabilities, yet the future ruler will have a most arduous task 
to perform in bringing her within the bounds of civilization. Inveterate 
habits and prejudices must be weeded from the minds of the people, and 
their irascible passions calmed ; a new impulse must be given to the enter- 
prising spirit of her mariners; a lawless soldiery is to be disbanded and 
thrown loose upon the country ; taxation must be enforced; roads made, 
and justice administered; and to effect these objects, the new Sovereign 
must be supported by a foreign army, and resolve to govern his subjects 
with a 


‘“‘ Main de fer et gant de velours.” 


‘ The proceedings; af Capo d'Istrias’s assembly at Argos sufficiently 
demonstrate the incapacity of the Greeks generally to understand the 
advantages of a representative government; and, therefore, previous to 
throwing any power into the hands of the delegates from the people, it 
would be necessary to form municipalities, and thus initiate them into the 
secrets of election. Municipal power would be so immediately felt by the 
persons interested, that they would learn to duly estimate the value of 
having a voice in the nomination of those authorities ; and when this feel- 
ing becomes generally understood, it will be time to form a representative 
assembly. In the present state of affairs, the Greek people are so unfit 
to take any share in the proceedings of the government, that it would be an 
act of folly to grant them at the onset the constitution which may hereafter 
be requisite for them. Their debates would only be the efforts of one fac- 
tion trying to undermine the other; and the partisans of the President's 
family, anxious to throw every impediment in the way of the new sove- 
reign, under the pretext of demanding constitutional rights, would try to 
counteract all the measures of the Government. The misrule of the Pre- 
sident, during the last two years, has placed the Sovereign in a more diffi- 
cult position than that of Capo d’Istrias in 1827, inasmuch that, in addition 
to the vices of the Turkish administration, and to the abuses crept in 
during the war, he has also to unravel the web of Machiavelian texture 
with which Capo d’Istrias has entangled the country: and so difficult, or 
rather hopeless, is this task, that his only chance of succeeding will be 
in severing it at one blow. It is rather amusing to hear some persons, 
who know nothing of the Greeks except by hearsay, expatiating on the 
propriety of granting to them at once a constitution similar to our own; 


have been slaves to the most despotic power in the world; and that accu 
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tomed to be ruled with a rod of iron, it is morally impossible that they 
should be prepared for a democratic government—the transition is too 
rapid to be attended with a beneficial result; the materials for a consti- 
tution are still in too crude a state to be rendered available for present pur- 
poses; and the vicious habits acquired from the Turks are so deeply 
rooted in the hearts of many, that there is no room for the birth of truly 
patriotic sentiments. But in the course of a few years, when the steady 
march of an enlightened government has restored the component parts of 
the nation to their true equilibrium; when the refractory have not only 
been told what is right, but obliged to act up to it; when the revenues of 
the state, instead ‘of being absorbed by a few needy adventurers, flow 
through the various channels of industry and commerce, until they return 
to the source from whence they started, again to renew their vivifying 
course,—then indeed may the Greeks consider themselves an independent 
people, and claim their right to have a suffrage in state affairs, 

‘ At present Greece is like a wayward child, who, attempting to run 
before he can walk, falls, and hurts himself in the effort; and, by his 
watchful guardians, is again put into leading-strings, until age shall have 
ripened his mental and bodily faculties. To the good qualities of the 
Greeks are added many vices ; but as the latter are most apparent among 
those who have mixed much with the Eastern world, we may believe 
that their virtues are their own, whilst their vices are those of example 
and education. Many writers upon Greece have been lavish in their 
abuse of the Greeks, and have not hesitated to stigmatize them with every 
vice that can disgrace mankind; whilst others, with equal prejudice, 
have represented them as being so many suffering angels, groaning under 
the scourge of a tyrant. Both pictures are overdrawn ; the Greeks have 
many more faults than their advocates are led to believe, and fewer vices than 
their enemies are willing to admit; and a person going to Greece, preju- 
diced either one way or the other, will find himself much undeceived. 
Whilst they were a suffering people, they were meek, cringing, and sub- 
missive ; and when success attended their arms, they became vindictive, 
cruel, and rapacious: but such are the characteristics of man in an un- 
educated state, and are applicable not to the Greeks alone, but to many 
other nations. The whole bent of their learning, during the Turkish rule, 
was to afford them an opportunity of exerting their talents for intrigue to 
the best advantage ; morality, virtue, honour, were terms the signification 
of which was obsolete; of what use could they be within the precincts 
of a Pasha’s court? Religion had been absorbed in superstition; and 
it 1s a matter of surprise, that the Greeks should possess any virtues 
whatever. The merits or demerits of the Greeks will, ho@ever, soon 
cease to bea matter of discussion; their regeneration is about to com- 
mence; they will soon be united with the great European family; and 
in the course of a very few years we may hope to see them rapidly ap- 
proximating to the state of civilization attained by the other nations of 
Europe*.’—pp. 344—349. 





‘* Since the foregoing pages were written, the abdication of Prince 
Leopold has been made public; and one cannot but regret that the 
Greeks should have been deprived of a Sovereign, who, whatever Capo 
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In making the reflections contained in the above extract, Captain 
Trant does no more than repeat what has been a hundred times 
said of states in a similar predicament with that of Greece. When 
we hear it so gravely and authoritatively declared of such coun- 
tries, that they are yet unfit for freedom—that they have shown 
themselves unfit for it, we always feel inclined to ask, when is it 
that they will be in a proper condition to receive free institutions ? 
In our opinion no country that has not some experience of such 
institutions can ever be in a fit state to receive them, and the his- 
tory of the world is our authority for the doctrine. We hold it to 
be the course of human affairs, that political liberty must be a cer- 
tain time in the possession of any community before they can duly 
appreciate and act up to its spirit. It is an instrument of human 
happiness requiring long practice from those who use it, to acquire 
the degree of skill which is necessary to draw forth its proper 
powers. It seems, therefore, an inevitable preparation to the set- 
tled enjoyment of freedom, that a people should in the beginning 
show extreme awkwardness in their mode of treating so precious a 
gift. We are allowed to believe that it may embarrass them fora 
season, and be the means of leading them to many errors and mor- 
tifications. We need but look to South America to satisfy us that 
this is true. There political liberty has hitherto produced only 
jarring and discordant sounds—for it is yet in the hands only of be- 
cinners. But, by and bye, those hands will be endowed with ade- 
quate power and skill; and we entertain no doubt, that in the ma- 
turity of time, that, which under imperfect management was only 
a source of discord and displeasure, will fully vindicate its nobler 
and more beneficial influence. Thinking, then, as we do, that 
states and communities must be educated to the use of freedom 
before they can enjoy it; conceiving that during this political pro- 
bation they will commit many oversights and inconsistencies even 
to the very verge of forfeiting all claim to its benefits, we are not 
disposed to tarry until that stage of moral perfection shall have 
arrived for a given nation, when it can be pronounced to be in a fit 
condition for the possession of liberty. No, the possession itself is 
absolutely essential to a due preparation for the exercise and en- 
joyment of the blessing. 












d’Istrias may say to the contrary, would have been well received by the 
nation. Capo d'Istrias was anxious to free himself from British influence 


and a British prince, and hopes, no doubt, to direct the councils of the 
future sovereign.’—p. 349, 
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Art. VIIL—1l. The Sea-Kings in England: An Historical Romance 

f the time of Alfred. By the Author of “ The Fall of Nineveh.” 
n three volumes. 8vo. London: Whittaker and Co. Edinburgh : 
R. Cadell. 1830. 

9, First Love. A Novel. In three volumes. 8vo, London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1830. 

3. Maxwell. By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” In three 
volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn and Co. 1830. 

4. The Persian Adventurer ; being the Sequel of “ The Kuzzilbash.” 
By J. B. Frazer, Esq., Author of “A Tour to the Himala Mountains,” 
“Travels in Persia,” &c. In three volumes. 8vo. London: Colburn 
and Co. 1830. 

5. The Talba ; or, Moor of Portugal: A Romance. By Mrs. Bray, 
Author of “ The White Hoods,” &c., &c. In three volumes. 8vo. 
London: Longman and Co. 1830. 

6. The Exiles of Palestine: a Tale of the Holy Land. By the Author 
of “ Letters from the East,” &c. In three volumes. 8vo. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1830. 


Tue fortunes of Alfred have furnished themes for almost every 
description of composition. They have been chaunted in epic, cele- 
brated in lyric, ode, and hymn, represented in drama and melo- 
drama, narrated in history, and embellished in romance and novel; 
and yet, neither in poetry nor prose, has any work been produced 
approaching to a realization of those charms with which our early 
conceived notions and associations surround the character of that 
prince, who, “ if we were to judge of him from his writings, might 
seem to have passed his life in an university ; if by his exploits, in 
acamp; if by his piety, in a cloister; and if by his admirable 
sense and useful wisdom, might be imagined to have made law 
and the dispositions of mankind his sole study*.” The last produc- 
tion we remember to have read concerning the story of Alfred, was 
Pye’s epic in six books, a work which, although it boasts of some 
excellently modulated stanzas, would be laughed at in these days 
for the extravagance of its prophetic fictions, and for its frequent 
allusions to the incidents of the first revolutionary war with France. 
Our memory retains also some distant glimmerings of another 
poem of the same class, written by one Joseph Cottle, in the dim and 
remote age of the year 1800. That same Joseph appears to have been 
a meng frequenter of the Castalian fount, where he met with more 
“hideous shapes and things,” more “ rifled crags,” and “ midnight 


hags,” and “‘ carrion crows,” and “ necromantic airs,” than any other 
person who has ever drank of the sacred stream. Yet upon turning 
to the dusty quarto in which his poem is enshrined, we perceive that 
Mr. Atherstone is more indebted to it than he would, perhaps,wish to 
acknowledge. Indeed, if we except the loves of Edmund and Elfrida, 
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* Grant’s Summary of History, &c. 
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and the hate of Oswulf towards the former, with some few inven. 
tions scattered here and there through the progress of the romance, 
it must be admitted that Cottle’s Alfred and Atherstone’s Sea-Kings 
bear, in all the material incidents, an exceedingly close resemblance, 
We hear nothing of Alfred’s son; but his place is filled up by the 
said Edmund, he is the hero of the tale, and the son of Alfred's 
brother. This youth is placed, for his education, in the monaste 
of Glastonbury, with the destruction of which > atta pile by the 
Danes the story opens. The retirement of the axon prince to the 
swine-herd’s cottage, his sojourn there, his Te-appearance in the 
field, his visit to the Danish camp in disguise, the destruction of 
the Danish fleet, the atrocities of the battles which followed, and 
the conversion of some of the Danish leaders, might all be sus- 
pected to have been taken from the repositories of Mr. Cottle’s 
poem, as they follow each other in similar order, and almost with 
similar links of connexion. 

For one decided feature in his romance, Mr. Atherstone deserves 
at least the praise of industry. He has, to some extent, lifted the 
curtain that hangs over the manners of our early Saxon ancestors, 
and has at on ME in affording what we think tolerably correct 
notions of their customs in peace as well as in war. The Danish 
encampments are also spread before us in bold and powerful 
sketches, and the whole tone of the work partakes strongly of the 
agitated, uncivilized, and lawless age to which its characters be- 
long. The style is sometimes raised above that of the novel, with- 
out any necessity, and through mere ambition of fine writing. 
For this fault, however, a poet may be excused, particularly as it 
is not rendered offensive by frequent repetition. In general, the 
conversations and narrative are well conducted ; the events suc- 
ceed each other in a diversified and rapid manner, and the interest 
is maintained throughout with no common skill. The author too 
often speaks of himself, whereas the writer of a tale ought never 
to appear at all. The moment he holds up his pen, the delusion 
of the scene passes away, and it becomes an attempt at imposition. 
A similar effect is produced by references to authentic history, of 
which we have here a great deal too many. Who that sits down 
cordially to a romance ever troubles his mind with the question— 
Is all this true, or is it merely invention? The point is, to charm 
the attention, as by the influence of a spell, and, if that be done, 
the historical critic will clamour to very little purpose. | 

We shall lay before the reader the scene of the burned loaves, 
into the spirit of which Mr. Atherstone has completely entered. 
His portrait of the housewife is natural, and her character most 
amusingly supported. 

‘“ There now, Sir Iddlerid,—thee seest how I’ve put they loaves. 
Thee’lt just give "em a turn i’ this’ns—dost see ? every now and then,— 
not oftener than need be,—but just to take caution that they bakes 
sweet and brown all over alike. But thee must ha’ thy eyes i’ thy head 
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man, and not i’ th’ clouds, or i’ thy book nonsense,—for if they ben’t 
turned in th’ nick o’ time, th’ crust burns, and that makes waste. And 
so as thee knowst thee cansn’t earn thy bread, like other folks that’s had 
better bringing up, why thee’st less reason to waste ’n, I count. And 
thee'lt give a look to th’ fire too, just to see that he burns steady; and 
between whiles throw a small log on,—but not over much. And now 
{| must away to the dairy,—for I’ve may be three days’ cream for the 
churn. But put aside thy book and thy goose quill man, or thee'lt be 
thinking more o’ thy nonsense-scratting than o’ my loaves. Thee mayst 
look a bit at Den’s fish tackle; and that'll be more to th’ pu : and 
if the morning’s fine, thee mayst be off, if thee wilt, by Pa aang and 
try thy hand at a trout or so for thy breakfast: or to-night, if thou wilt: 
the time’s just as good for sport; and a broil’d trout’s no. bad food to 
sup on,—or even a jack, handled wi’ skill i’ th’ cooking. But I'd fain 
see thee come home wi’ a salmon i’ thy hand, man: and then I should 
know what to think o’ thy hangling.” 

‘She looked carefully around, as she concluded this; and gave a 
finishing touch to the steady wood fire: again cautioned her guest to 
“keep a sharp eye to the loaves, and not addle his brains with that fool's 
book :”—received from him an assurance that he would endeavour to 
mind her injunctions,—and then,—but not without a look of doubt, 
and a slight shake of the head, accompanied by some half-muttered 
words, that seemed to express distrust of her guest’s capacity for the task 
she had assigned to him,—strode out of the room. . 

‘ The countenance of the man, which had hitherto borne the expression 
of good natured endurance under a petty, but annoying, evil, speedily 
changed its. character after the departure of the bustling housewife. 
His book was laid aside,—in compliance with the promise which he had 
given,—and for a short time he sat with eye intent upon the charge 
committed to him. The loaves were carefully turned,—though appa- 
rently with the manner of one performing a mechanical labour while 
the mind is otherwise occupied,—and the grave baker again filled his 
chair. He was in the act of performing the second revolution, when 
the door opened, and the face of dame Swetha appeared, clad in smiles 
of approbation. 

‘“That’s it man!—mind thy work!—there’s a good chap !"—said 
she, and vanished. 

‘He turned at the sound of her voice; but the smile upon his face 
was like a momentary touch of light on a dark landscape; and a heavy 
gloom settled instantly upon it. He threw himself into the chair, and 
gazed with fixed and melancholy eye upon the fire. Ever and anon, he 
pressed together his closéd palms, and appeared struggling with mental 
anguish: now, his lips moved, and his face was uplifted as if in earnest 
prayer,—and now he bowed his head, and groaned as though in the 
azony of hopeless wretchedness. A considerable time elapsed, and he 
was wholly unconscious of all about him. The sudden bursting open 
of the door,—the loud vociferation of the dame, and her rapid footstep, 
aroused him. At the same moment of time, he became aware that the 
loaves committed to his safe keeping were sending up a thick pungent 
smoke,—and that his right ear had received a ringing salute from the 
heavy palm of the enraged housewife. 
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© The fiend fly away wi’ thee for an idle good-forsnothing loon!” 
cried she, snatching away in haste the burning loaves.—** Dost see? 
dost see? doited, pen-scratting villain that thee art! Get out o’ th’ 
house wi’ thee, and never darken my door again! Thee canst eat the 
bread well enew, ill-looking deevil that thou art!—but thee cansn’t see 
it blazing afore thy nose. Out wi’ thee, I say, out wi’ thee!-—don’t tell 
me,—lI'll teach thee what thee’st never larned yet,—out wi’ thee! or 
all the saints and martyrs I'll fling ‘the ugly carcase o’ thee at top oth’ 
fire, and burn thee wi’ thy own cakes! A profitless, idle, good-for- 
nothing, pen-scratting loon!—Ga'way, I tell thee, I'll not hear thee — 
Thee wus'nt? Then burn my fingers if | don’t make thee.” 

‘It was in vain that the poor man,—evidently grieved at the con. 
sequence of his negligence,—strove to apologize for it, and to soothe the 
wrath of the dame. Accompanying her last words with the appropriate 
action, she snatched up the hot and blackened loaves from the floor,— 
where they lay scattered in all directions, together with divers implements 
that, in her fury, she had hurled from their place at the fire,—and with 
all her might sent loaf after loaf at the head of the luckless baker. 

‘« Take that’n!” she cried, ‘‘ and that’n! thou worse-than-nothing, 
lazy, beggar!—thee wusn’t get out—wusn't thee! There then—take 
that’n !—and that’n!—and that’n!—and that’n—and rid the house o’ 
thee.” 

‘ The unfortunate man remained for a little time a patient endurer of 
the storm. The extremity of her fury prevented Swetha from taking a 
very correct aim at her mark; but she gradually drew nearer at every 
throw, so that, once or twice, he escaped the missile only by a quick 
motion of the head ; and once, only by receiving upon his uplifted hand 
the stroke which would else have fallen upon his face. It was quite in 
vain for him to attempt to speak. The voice of the termagant was like 
the din of a battle close at hand,—her face was red as the sun going 
down among thunder clouds:—he yielded at length to the tempest; 
and passed deliberately through the door, at the moment that another 
blackened shot, with a rush that a modern might have compared to the 
passing of an eight-and-forty pounder, brushed close over his head and 
carried with it the peasant’s cap, which he had hastily put on when 
compelled to the retreat. 

‘ He did not neglect to shut the door; and his enemy, satiated with 
vengeance, or perhaps exhausted in the strife, made no attempt to open 
it. The sounds within died away like retiring thunder. There was at 
first a loud railing, and rattling of stools, pots, and various articles of 
wood and iron, that had been displaced,—then a smothered grumbling, — 
and finally a total silence. The ejected baker lingered at the door, 
and marked the calm; heard two or three heavy sighs, that might 
intimate exhaustion, or perhaps the first upbraidings of conscience ;— 
waited yet a little longer,—then gently opened the door, and advanced, 
with the intention of propitiating his wrathful, but now softened judge. 
The large wicker chair in which that personage was doubtless seated,— 
since she was no where visible,—stood with its high back towards him: 
and for a moment he made a pause, that his presence might be perceived 


— he too abruptly turned the awful headland of its far projecting 
side. 
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«« Igthat thee Den?” said the dame in a soft and dejected tone,—“ A 
fine dish of fish is there here for thee, my sarty !” 

«« Jt is I, good Swetha,” replied the man in a gentle yoice. “ Will 
you permit me to take the angling rod, and see if I can bring home a 
trout for our supper ?” 

‘ There was no reply. He removed the rod and the basket from their 
place in the corner; and then advanced, with a slow light tread, and pre- 
sented himself before the dame. 

«« T am very sorry for my negligence, good Swetha,” he said,—“ and 
| hope you will forgive me.” 

‘ Still there was no answer. One arm of the offended matron hung over 
either side of the chair,—her feet were pushed forward,—her back was 
reclined,—her head was turned away from the suppliant. He ventured 
to take one of her capacious hands in his,—* I hope I have not offended 
you past all forgiveness, my kind Swetha,” he again said, in a soft and 
rich tone. But there was no reply. 

‘« | shall return at sunset,” continued he, gently pressing her hand, 
“and I trust not without some reward of my Jabours.” 

‘ But the dame was immovable. He again pressed her hand, and went 
softly out of the door. 

‘There was for awhile no stirin the room. The chair at length uttered 
acreaking sound; and the face of dame Swetha was thrust forth. Ap- 
parently she thought that the repentant sinner might not = have quitted 
the apartment: but a glance at the door assured her that he was no 
longer there. 

‘She drew in her feet, and sat more forward, like one undetermined 
whether to rise, or not; passed her apron over her heated forehead, and 
drew a heavy breath. 

‘“ Well—I ha’ bin in a thunnering rage surelye !’—said she at 
length, in a half audible tone. ‘‘ And to see how yon soft spoken chap’s 
come over me a’ter all. D’rat the face o’ him—but he’s an eye like a 
dove, and a voice like a nightingale! An’ yet I've see’d’n glance like 
an eagle,—and heard ’n pray like an harchangel, when he’s thought I 
warn’t nigh to ’n. But Lord save’s! What's he good for a’ter all. 
Can neither plough, nor sow, nor reap, nor thrash, nor churn,—nor 
tent cattle, nor swine,—nor brew, nor bake—no hang me if he can 
bake ! but, howsomiver I musn’t think o’ that now, else I shall be 
comin round again,—and I ha’ had enew for one day’s meat I think.— 
Well Swetha,—thee must be up and doing lass,—for there’s work plenty 
afore thee. A’ter all, I’m glad I did’nt break the head o’ him, D’rat 
me, if they loaves didn’t make a dust and a thunner!—I wonder what 
Father Winnivid would ha’ said, if he’d see’d’n.—But talking’s no walk- 
ing—and I ha’ got up-hill work afore me to set this job to rights.—And 
hang me if I ha’nt left the butter half churned ?” 

‘ Bouncing up as this thought occurred to her, Swetha hastened from 
the room; and the dairy presently resounded with the measured strokes 
of the churning-rod, and the uplifted voice of the toil-loving dame.’—vol. 
il. pp. 211—220. 


The preliminary part of ‘ First Love,’ in which the infancy and 
early education of the hero are described, is insufferably tedious. 
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His name is Edmund also, a favourite name, we observe, with all 
the minor novelists. Being one day, in the absence of his mother, 
stolen from his nurse, she substitutes for him a son of her own, the 
illegitimate offspring of an amour with Edmund’s father. The 
infant, upon gaining strength, is made the instrument of the men- 
dicant m 0 stole him, and, in order to render his pleadings more 
effective, his legs are concealed by bandages, and replaced by 
wooden ones. His keepers being one day taken under the protec- 
tion of the constable, for making too free with property not their 
own, the child is abandoned, and found bya lady to whom he was 
related, and by whom he is respectably brought up. He goes to 
sea, and among the golden honours which he wins, he gains the 
particular approbation of his own father, who, however, knows him 
not, and chances to be on board the same vessel with the bastard 
who was substituted for him. His naval career is attended with 
progressive success and fame, and ultimately his real origin being 
discovered, he arrives at the possession of rank and great wealth. 

After the first volume, the story is for awhile deeply interesting. 
From the title it may be understood that the hero began to bea 
lover at a veryearly age, Tie object of his childish fondness, and 
manly affection, was Julia, a daughter of the lady under whose roof 
he was taken care of. Through evil and good report, their mutual 
passion survives. The impediments to their wishes, which always 
form an essential part of a novel, arise from the contrivances of 
one of Julia’s relatives, whose fortunes are reduced to so desperate 
a condition that he became a smuggler with the hope of retrieving 
it. It was believed that he had perished at sea, all the time that, 
in various disguises, he remained on land, in order to advance the 
views of his son Henry, who was finally received in Julia’s family, 
though detested by herself on account of his pretensions to her 
hand, or rather to her fortune, which was the chief object of his 
aspirations. Attempts are made on Edmund’s life, and several 
mysterious circumstances take place, which are eventually traced 
to the smuggler’s malignity. 

The principal merit of this novel consists, not in attempts to 
paint the manners or vices of the day, or to exhibit striking cha- 
racters in action, but simply in the winding up of the story, which, 
through the second and a portion of the third volume is so well 
told as to charm the attention. But towards the conclusion. it be- 
comes so ridiculous, so outré in its incidents, and disgusting in its 
details, that we are almost inclined to suspect that this part of the 
tale was entrusted to a different and a meaner mind, and a less ac- 
complished pen. In order, apparently, to fill up the volume, poor 
Julia ts dragged through all the filth of a coal-mine, where she is 
for a while concealed, by the machinations of Henry and his father, 
from her family; and when next we meet with her she is found 
abandoned at sea in a vessel which is on fire. She is saved from 


her perilous situation by Edmund, who nevertheless makes no love 
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to her, but on the contrary, by reason of forged letters and other 
falsehoods, the work of the said Henry, avoids her on this and 
on twenty other occasions, on which, a word spoken in common 
candour, would have cleared up the whole mystery. It would not 
do to make the lovers happy until the last chapter was within view 
of the author; this we very well know to be the necessary practice 
of all novel writers, and we cannot object to any reasonable or 
probable delays which may be interposed in order to put off that 
consummation to a pro r period. But here the object is accom- 

lished by low melo-dramatic horrors, which are quite out of 

eeping with the elegant circles, amusements, and scenes, that in 
the preceding part of the story call forth our sympathy and praise. 
In what manner, may we ask, could the sooty depths of a coal 
mine, and the jargon of its filthy inhabitants, made still more dis- 
agreeable in this instance, by the most remorseless atrocity of cha- 
racter, be interwoven with consistency and advantage in the fortunes 
of a heroine accustomed to such tenderness of attention as is de- 
picted in the following gay and pleasing scene ? 


‘Daring the day, Lord Borrowdale’s attentions to Julia were public and 
unremitting, while the infatuated, unhappy Edmund, witnessed it all in 
growing sorrow of heart. Had he then, he asked himself, already yielded 
to a passion so irrational, so dishonourable?—No. He was not quite so 
mad—quite so base. Had he not always loved Julia? loved her when she 
was a child—when there could be nothing questionable in the nature of his 
attachment ?—Certainly he had, sincerely, fondly loved her. 

‘Julia, too, in the course of the day, felt a little uncomfortable; she 
thought that, notwithstanding the friendly conversation of the morning, 
Edmund, some how, did not seem satisfied. He was not cheerful, he was 
not frank and obliging as usual; he was not, in short, the least like him- 
self! Could it be, that he fancied he had been but coolly received on his 
return? Frances and herself used always to make such rejoicing when he 
came home ; but that was when they were children. And yesterday, there 
was such a hurry with company—yet, possibly, Edmund might have 
thought it proceeded from silly pride, because there were strangers by, or 
some such worthless feeling! She longed for an opportunity of s akin 
to him kindly on the subject, and doing away with such an idea, if inde 
it existed. But he now rather seemed to avoid her, while Lady Susan 
a happened to be speaking to him just when she was intending to 

0 80. 

. At dinner, Lord Borrowdale handed in Julia; for Lord Morven appeared 
to think it necessary to resign in his favour. Not so Henry, who not only 
secured the place on the other side of our heroine, but contrived to engross 
much of her conversation. This was but poor consolation to Edmund ; it 
argued indifference to Lord Borrowdale, certainly; but then Henry, though 
without title, was at least nearly her equal in birth, being her own cousin. 
And it was possible--barely possible, that she might be attached to him : 
he had been at home once or twice when it had not been in Edmund's 


power to return. His observations this morning might have been prompted 
by jealousy. 
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‘ After dipner ations were made for a sail on the lake. Edmund 
observed Lord Loondile, from the moment they Jeft the house, eagerly 
secure to himself the care of Julia, He, however, walked on the other 
side. But Lady Susan, passing them as they arrived at the place of em. 
barkation, ran on the gang-board alone ; then, stopping half way in alarm, 
and balancing herself with difficulty, yet refusing the aid of the bargemen, 
she called on Captain Montgomery for his assistance, declared he was the 
only person who understood boats, and that she should not consider her- 
self safe in any other hands. The gallant Captain could not disobey the 
summons, nor, having obeyed it, avoid continuing his especial protection 
to the lady; while Henry coming up at the moment, drew Julia’s arm 
over his with all the freedom of cousinship. The boats, after crossing the 
lake, coasted along beneath the shade of trees, which hung from the 
steep rocks almost into the water, while the bare mountain tops, towering 
far above, were canopied by the heavens, and again reflected in the clear 
lake, where yet another sky appeared as far beneath. 

‘ « This—this is the spot!” exclaimed Mr. Jackson, “ to try the effect 
of the echoes.” They had arrived, as he spoke, opposite the opening to a 
little valley. A chain of stupendous mountains arose on either side, and 
one of a conical form, partly shrouded in a white mist which had rolled 
up from the lake, terminated the far perspective. 

‘ The rowers lay on their oars, and the French-hcrns commenced an 
air, Immediately, a gigantic voice from within the steep side of the nearest 
mountain took it up; the next joined in, and the next; but each less lond, 
till the receding echoes, in journeying round the lake, reached rugged 
Borrowdale: there they seemed broken off for some seconds; but soon a 
distant clamour arose, as proceeding from the thousand mountain tops of 
that desolate region : the sounds were flung further and nearer, then suc- 
ceeded each other more rapidly, then became slower in their repeats. At 
length they came forth again, and continued travelling round the lake on 
the opposite side; but now, increasing in loudness as they once more ap- 
proached the boats, and loudest when they reached the mountain which 
formed the second portal to the little valley already described, and in front 
of the opening to which the boats still lay. Then fainter, and fainter notes 
proceeded up the vale, and, at length, at its furthest extremity, died away 
altogether. 

‘ After a yom of perfect silence, to ascertain that no return of the 
echoes could be expected, Julia was eagerly called upon to sing. She 
asked Edmund to join her in the echo duet, and smiled as she spoke to 
bim. Half his unhappiness vanished in a moment, and the song com- 
menced. The tones of Edmund's voice were full and firm. His singing, 
however, derived its principal charm from his manner, which had in it so 
much of truth and nature, that you could almost fancy him one addressing 
you with no object but to persuade by the purport of his words ; while the 
mere inflexions of the voice, in sympathising with that purport, uncon- 
sciously formed themselyes into varied and melodious harmonies. 

‘ As for Julia’s voice, it chanced to be one of those wonders, rare as the 
blow of the aloe! Cultivation had, of course, not been spared; but it was 
its native power and unexampled compass which were so remarkable. Its 
variety of capabilities too, delighted, for in soft or playful passages, its tones 
had, as we have somewhere remarked, an almost infantine sweetness. 
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the present occasion, the scenery, themusic, the effect of the echoes, all were 
‘qspirations; aud the notes which escaped from her lips, gradually 
inspt eather : 

arose, till imagination could faney them travelling on above the 

and the listeners felt an involuntary impulse to look upwards, as in 
pursuit of them. Then, as the air yaried, the voice would suddenly 
fall full and plump on the truest and richest harmonies below, while 
the higher tones were repeated far above by now receding, now approach- 
ing echoes. Soon did the whole wild region round about seem peopled by 
invisible beings ; wandering voices called from every pointed crag of e 
mountain top; while the steep-sided rock, near which the boat still lay, 
appeared to contain some dark enchanier, who, all the time in hurried and 
mysterious accents, spoke from within. Even every little tufted island 
seemed to have its own, one, wild inhabitant; for each, from some pro- 
jecting point or hidden bower, sent forth a voice, however faint in its tone 
or inarticulate in its utterance. Julia’s enthusiasm arose so high, that she 
pot only exerted every power of her extraordinary voice, but when she had 
concluded, forgetting how considerable a part she had borne in the gene- 
ral concert, she cried, ‘* Beautiful! beautiful !”’ in absolute extacy at the 
echoes. 

‘ Beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed Edmund, at the same moment, 
meaning, probably, Julia’s singing, but certainly not his own. 

‘« Beautiful ! beautiful !” repeated the voice of thunder from within the 
adjacent perpendicular rock. 

‘« Beautiful! beautifull” ran along the invisible orchestra above. 
Frances could keep her countenance no longer at the self-gratulations of 
the performers, visible and invisible; she laughed out, and a merry peal 
from all the echoes followed immediately. 

‘«« This is too bad,” cried Mr. Jackson, starting (to the great endanger- 
ing of the boat) from the attitude of delighted attention, in which he had, 
since the commencement of the song, remained motionless, “‘ this is too 
bad, to break up the delicious spell with such a farce as this!” 

‘The sun was now near setting: a homeward course was therefore pro- 
posed, and the breeze being favourable, a sail was spread, which, not only. 
greatly assisted the rowers, but added much to the picturesque appearance 
of the gay barge in which our party sat, as, quitting its coasting position, 
it dipped like a white-winged sea-bird into the dark bosom of the lake, and 
crossed to the Keswick side. 

‘ When they were about to land, Edmund paused a moment to consider 
whether he ought not to leave Julia to the care of Lord Borrowdale; but 
she happened at the moment to point outa well-remembered landing-place, 
beneath an overhanging bower of branches, reminding him how often he 
had rowed Frances and herself to the spot, and remarking further, a little 
path, sometimes discernible, among the trees in which they used to walk. 
Such are the important events which change the resolves of lovers! He 
gave up all thoughts of the sacrifice he had meditated; hastened to assist 
ber out of the boat; and, as she stepped on the beach, drew the hand he 
held over his arm,and walked on unconscious of an accident which followed 
immediately, and which we shall here describe. The hold of the boat-hook 
on the roots of a stump giving way, the boat was sent, fora few moments, 
a-drift ; and not only was: the bargeman, who stood with one foot on the 
edge of the boat and the other on a projecting piece of rock, precipitated 
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into the water, but so also was Lord Borrowdale, who was, at the instant, 
in the very act of leaping ashore to join our heroine. This caused such 
immoderate laughing among the rest of the gentlemen, and so much pret 
terror among the ladies, that Edmund and Julia were not missed til they 
became quite separated from the party. A most inviting path lay before 
them, which, after ascending for a time, descended a steep and wooded 
slope, to an over-arched opening through the trees, just where a single 
plank crossed a little stream, at a considerable height from the water. 

‘ Arrived on this rustic bridge they stood, the beauty of the scene sus. 
pending the hand of Edmund, which he had laid on a little paling gate at 
its further extremity, with the purpose of opening it, as it formed the bar. 
rier between our wanderers and a fresh cut hay-field. 

‘ The sun was so low in the horizon tbat the little mounds of grass which 
every hand was hastily throwing up for the night at the far end of the 
meadow, cast their lengthened shadow across half its extent, while the set- 
ting beam was still bronzing their tops, together with the faces, garments, 
and implements of the rustic group employed around them. At the same 
moment a full moon, just rising to view on the opposite verge of the hea- 
vens, was glittering through the branches of some dark firs that terminated 
the prospect in that direction. 

‘Julia, who had several appropriate speeches ready, had been all da 
only waiting for an opportunity to say them; for she had reasoned herself 
into a belief that it would be dreadful to let Edmund think himself neglected 
for newer or gayer objects ; but, some how, all this preparation had made 
a thing so simple in itself, as joking Edmund for being affronted, seem 
quite awful ; and in consequence, her heart was beating so fast, that she 
was waiting for it to stop before she could begin to speak. 

*« Edmund,” she at length contrived to say, turning and offering her 
hand ; but the foolish fluttering of her heart redoubled, and she stopped 
short. Edmund started, caught the offered hand, and, puzzled and de- 
lighted, pressed it to his lips. She laughed, blushed, and drew her hand 
away, saying— 

‘« T see, Edmund, you are silly enough to be quite jealous.” 

‘ This was rather an unfortunate choice of expression; for Edmund, 
colouring to excess, began to stammer out—‘‘ I—me—oh—a, I have 
a-—I—” 

‘ « J dare say you think,” continued Julia, who had no suspicion of the 
kind of jealousy, which on mention of the word, had presented itself to 
Edmund’s fancy—* I dare say you think we did not appear as glad to see 
you as usual, when you arrived so by surprise yesterday ; but you came in 
in so hurried a manner—and—among so many strangers—that—that—” 

* Indeed, Julia, I—you—” again stammered Edmund. 

** I am sure none of us intended to be unkind,” continued Julia, 
“‘—-or less glad, 1 mean, of your safe return.”’ 

‘* You are too good to be unkind to any one, Julia,” said Edmund, 
with asigh. Julia still fancying his manner seemed strangely dissatisfied, 
began to feel offended in her turn, and a rather awkward pause followed. 
At Jength she compelled herself to make another effort, and said, with 4 
reasoning tone— 

‘ You cannot suppose, Edmund, that any of your friends at Lodore 
regard you less, merely from your having been a few years from home! 
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Indeed, if you could know how highly both grandmamma and Mr. Jack- 
son always speak of you, you would not think so!” He made no reply ; 
for it was neither grandmamma nor Mr. Jackson that he was think. 
ing of. 

mE | believe,” che added, tsying to langle, * it seally. was all 1 bad tend 
about ‘ Captain Montgomery, the gallant Captain Montgomery !’ which 
made me find it so difficult to imagine Edmund, who used to play with 
Frances and myself here in these woods, and the said terrible Captain, 
fighting the F rench and destroying the Turks on the high seas, one and 
the same person ; ” : 

‘« Ungentle employment, it must be confessed!” he replied, with a 
faint smile. 

«« Oh—I don’t mean that,” said Julia, “ I—But really, Edmund, | 
think,” she added, gravely, “* | have made you apologies enough to restore 
any reasonable being to good humour.” 

‘« You make me apologies! ” he commenced : but Julia, as she turned 
from him, with something of indignation at his supposed obstinacy, for- 
getting the narrow plank on which she stood, slipped her foot, and would 
certainly have fallen into the water had he not caught her in his arms, and 
lifted her to sure footing. Julia, partly from alarm, and partly from the 
previous exertion of her spirits in saying so much, was a good deal over- 
come, and even shed tears. The sight of these threw Edmund off his 
guard. ‘* Would to heaven, Julia!” he exclaimed, * that I were indeed 
your brother! entitled to the happy privilege of guarding one more pre- 
cious than life from every danger! of sheltering one dearer than happiness 
itself—from every sorrow?” 

‘ Thunderstruck at his own rashness, he ceased. A smile through her 
tears was Julia’s reply; for, as she was not expecting, or thinking of a 
love speech, she understood from what had been said, only that friendship 
and good humour were restored, and Edmund become more like himself. 
A long silence, however, followed : when Julia at last said, in rather a he- 
sitating manner, and at the same time with an effort at playfulness, 
“ Frances and I have always called you brother, you know, can you not 
—- yourself such, and take as good care of us as if you were really our 

rother ?” 

‘ This was a trying appeal ; and the beating of Edmund's heart, (closer 
to which he imperceptibly drew Julia’s arm as she spoke,) shewed him 


- he must not trust himself with the use of language.’—vol. ii. pp. 
—19, 


The author of this chapter ought to have produced a more 
agreeable novel: he evidently possesses skill in detecting and 
following the variations of feeling, and in eliciting decided traits 
of character. Many beautiful scenes are also well described in his 
volumes. Like Sir Walter Scott, he is fond of furnishing the 
painter with the means of tracing his story by sketches nicely 
touched with light and shade, which frequently diversify and 
adom his narrative. We cannot give much praise to the mottos 
of his chapters, selected, as he informs us, from his own manu- 
script poems. If what remains be no better than these specimens, 
we fear that he is not destined to bask in the sunshine of the Muses. 
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By the bye, many of his chapters are limited to thirty or forty lines 
each, while others occupy as many pages, there being no apparent 
reason, beyond that of mere caprice, for the deviation, in either 
case, from common usage. 

We have never been ardent admirers of Mr. Theodore Hook’ 
novels. Those which pretended to give pictures of what is called 
‘‘ Fashionable Life,” appeared to us only to represent its vulgarities; 
for it is but too true, that inelegant phrases, and vicious habits, are 
to be found as well in the upper as the lower circles of society. It 
is wonderful, indeed, how monly the two extremes approach each 
other in these respects. The object of ‘ Maxwell’ is to exhibit the 
ideas, manners, conversation and failings of the middle orders, for 
which purpose the author fixes chiefly upon the family of a surgeon 
at the west end of the town, whose son and daughter are his herp 
and heroine. The lady is in love with a handsome young man, who 
appears to be the son of a village surgeon ; but in his absence she 
marries, from prudential motives, a stock-broker, who in the grand 
year of speculation, succeeded in ruining his own fortunes, and 
those of every body connected with him. He flies to America and 
dies, whereby his widow is enabled to console herself with marrying 
her early lover, who returns from India a lord, and the heir of 
princely estates. Her brother, Maxwell, has the happiness to save 
a young woman from being run over in Long Acre, and forthwith 
is irrecoverably smitten with her charms, although he is already 
engaged to a cousin, whose wealth compensates for her want of 
personal charms. His inamorata, in the pursuit of whom some 
awkward circumstances happen to him, proves to be the daughter 
of a gentleman who was hanged for murder ; but though the said 

entleman was hanged, he survived Jack Ketch’s operations, and 
is restored to the use of his limbs by young Maxwell’s father, to 
whom he was consigned for the very different purpose of dissection. 
It so falls out, that before many years elapse, it is discovered that 
the gentleman whose life was suspended was not the real mur- 
derer ; he is again received in the world, and his daughter’s hand 
is given to young Maxwell, as a double reward for her own and her 
father’s og pane This outline, it will be perceived, is not very 
remarkable for ingenuity or originality. 

Mr. Hook’s method of displaying character and manners is, in 
our opinion, generally very disagreeable. He separates hi 
from all the good feelings and generous sentiments of the heart, 
and never seems alive to those kindly sympathies which, by invisible 
links, connect man with man. He looks at the deformities of his 
fellow-beings rather than at their perfections, and he dwells 90 
constantly, and in such a hum-drum prosaic style upon every thing 
that is displeasing in their modes of thinking, speaking, and acting, 
that not only are the puppets of his imagination all great bores, 
but he becomes himself a bore, in the superlative degree, while he 
is employed in superintending their movements. His satire is low 
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burlesque ; his portraits are all caricatures, or rather, if we may so 
say, human nature excoriated. Posterity will form very false no- 
tions, indeed, of the manners of the middle orders of our day, if 
those manners can be discovered only from the novel of Maxwell. 

If there be readers, as, no doubt, there are many, who delight in 
the slang phraseology in which Mr. Hook much indulges, we are 
happy to say that we are not of the number. Itis the language of 
bad taste and corrupted morals, in whatever classof society it prevails. 
It betrays a predilection for vice, or a deep acquaintance with it, 
and is the index of associations in the mind, in company with which 
virtue, honourable ambition, real worth, never can be found. With 
these feelings against Mr. Hook’s works in general, and inst 
‘ Maxwell’ in particular, which is one of the most objectionable of 
the whole set, it would be difficult for us to select any passage from 
it, which we could recommend to the notice of our readers. We 
shall, therefore, pass on to the ‘ Persian Adventurer.’ 

The author informs us, that although this production is to be 
taken as the sequel of the ‘ Kuzzilbash,’ he was obliged to alter 
the title, as some persons, who had not read the former part of 
the tale, were under the impression that the ‘ Kuzzilbash’ was a 
cookery book! We observe that he attempts to keep up the delu- 
sion, that he is merely a translator on this occasion, as if the whole 
story, or even a part of it, was to be found in the Persian. This 
is uncandid, and altogether unnecessary, for no person, of any pre- 
tensions to taste, would think of preferring a modern Persian novel 
to an English one ; and no person of discernment could be deceived 
by Mr. Fraser’s reference to what he is pleased to call the ‘ original 
narration.’ He should have thrown aside this paltry device, and have 
depended, as well he might, fora considerable degree of success, upon 
the animated picture of military life in the East, which his volumes 
present. The hero is a soldier, in the employ of Nadir Koolee, a 
great Persian conqueror of the early part of the last century; his 
career is a continued series of active enterprize, which renders him 
conversant with every shade of existence, and every scene renowned 
in the annals of that country. We have here no quiet sketches of 
domestic repose, no assignations of lovers by babbling brooks, no 
moonlight serenades. All is bustle and action, from the adven- 
turer’s departure from Mushed, until his retirement to Karabou- 
lach, it having been his fortune to witness the rise, progress, and 
final dispersion of one of the most splendid armies which was ever 
assembled upon the plains of Persia. 

The' reader will be disappointed, if he takes up this work as a 
mere novel. It aims ata higher title. Doubtless, it contains a 
great deal of fiction, but the characters, the scenery, and manners, 
all belong to a country which is, as yet, far from being sufficientl 
known amongst us. Tt will be objected, that in the sketches whic 


the author has given, he has admitted the vices of the Persians, 
with too unsparing a hand. This may be a good reason why such 
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a work ought not to be allowed to reach the hands of certain classes 
of readers; upon persons of experience and knowledge it can have 
no injurious effect, as they will see in it nothing beyond a strong 
and faithful account of one branch of that wide-spread family, of 
which we are all members. 

Nadir was a brave and able sovereign, so long as he had real 
difficulties to contend with. But the close of hia career was far 
from being honourable. When, in consequence of a succession of 
victories, all Persia lay prostrate at his feet, the gloomy passion of 
avarice took possession of his breast, and he thirsted, toad 
of insanity, for fresh accumulations of wealth. This vice rendered 
him so cruel in the exaction of revenue from his subjects, and in 
compelling his soldiers to disgorge their plunder, that from being 
the most potent and popular of monarchs, he became universally 
detested, and at length fell the victim of a well-organized conspi- 
racy. The chapter in which this catastrophe is described, is one 
of the best in Mr. Frazer’s three volumes. 








‘ These ominous appearances in the demeanour of the Shah and of his 
court were not without sufficient cause. By the time the King arrived at 
Mushed, the partial disturbances of the kingdom had increased to an 
almost general revolt: and to complete the series of distracting intelli- 
gence, which daily poured in upon the royal ear, tidings at length arrived, 
that Allee Kvolee Khan, the favoured nephew of the Shah, into whose 
hands he had entrusted so much power, had joined the rebels of Seistan 
and Herat, whom he had been sent to reduce; and was now publicly in 
aims against his uncle and his sovereign. In fact, Allee Koolee Khan, 
who had long watched the frantic conduct of the King, and who had con- 
vinced himself that the oaly way to stop the effusion of blood throughout 
the empire, and to restore it in some degree to tranquillity, was to deprive 
him of the sovereignty; had not only taken part with the rebels, but, as 
the King himself had anticipated, had actually entered into correspondence 
with Thahmaseb Khan, in hopes of securing that officer’s assistance in the 
development of his plans. The negotiation at first succeeded ; but whe- 
ther Thahmaseb Khan found cause to doubt the Prince’s sincerity, or 
repented of his treason to a master who had ever been indulgent to him, I 
know not; it is certain, however, that the matter terminated in that 
officer's death, by poison, administered, it is said, by the order of Allee 
Koolee Khan. God knows the truth. 

‘ The revolt of his nephew put the finishing stroke to the firmness, and 
even to the already shattered intellects of Nadir: his mind became filled 
with wild and extravagant plans of revenge. Sensible, doubtless, that a 
crisis was at hand, he dispatched his sons, Nasr Ullah Meerza, Shah Rokh 
Meerzee, and others, along with much of his valuable movables and 
jewels, together with the greater number of his women, to the fortress of 
Kelaat, whither the chief part of his Indian plunder, and his treasures of 
gold and silver, had been previously transported. He then made syste- 
matic arrangements for the remainder of his earthly career; and assuredly 
the history of the world might be searched in vain for a parallel to the 
atrocity aud frantic wildness of his meditated project. 
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‘ Perfectly aware of the extreme disgust which his conduct had engen- 
dered in the minds of the Persian people, as well as in the army, he could 
no longer feel in them the confidence which he was conscious of having 
forfeited; and consequently, he had been for some time past gradually 
withdrawing his favour and his trust, from both officers and soldiers. of 
that nation, transferring it to his foreign troops, the Oozbeeks, the Toorko- 
mans, and the Affghauns, who had enlisted during the Indian expedition, 
as well as on subsequent occasions. These, both officers and men, he 
strove to attach, both by presents and promises, to his interest ; and he 
now resolved to put their zeal to a desperate test. 

‘ Assembling secretly the chiefs of these various troops, he disclosed to 
them his horrible plot, which was, that at a particular time, when the Per- 
tian troops should be off their guard, these Oozbeeks, Affghauns, and 
Toorkomans, should, on a given signal, rush sword-in-hand upon them, 
and cut the whole to pieces; after which he promised to load them with 
honours, and dismiss them to their own homes; while he, tired of the 
world and its villainies, would retire with a chosen band of followers, and 
end his days in the fortress of Kelaat. 

‘ That a project so monstrous should ever have been conceived by the 
mind of man may at first appear impossible. But when we call to mind 
the diseased and shattered condition of Nadir's intellects, the incredibi- 
lity will disappear. And although it might be a difficult thing to produce 
palpable and undeniable evidence of the fact, because every individual 
concerned in maturing the intended plot or proposed to be made an agent 
in its execution, has since been removed from the land, still assurance 
that such a plot existed, rests upon authority which can scarcely be 
doubted. Such, at all events, was the firm belief of every one with whom 
I have conversed on the subject. For my own part, duty detained me 
happily at a distance, while the sanguinary iutrigues of this critical period 
were in process of organization ; nor did I return till they were on the eve 
of completion. 

‘It was by the mercy of Providence that this atrocious plot was disco- 
vered. Reports differ on the mode; but it was said, that a consultation 
between two chiefs concerned in its execution, and detailing some parti- 
culars connected with it, was accidentally overheard by a Georgian slave, 
who instantly conveyed the information to some of the principal Persian 
officers. Probably the communication only hastened a catastrophe, which 
had for some time been in contemplation. 

_ ‘ That Allee Koolee Khan, the Shah’s nephew, was already at this time 
in correspondence with several of the nobles at court, upon the subject of 
removing their master by assassination, is not denied, even by himself :— 
that the plot had attained some consistence, and was instantly forced into 
maturity by this discovery, appears equally certain. Of the conspirators, 
Mahomed Saleh Khan, and Mahomed Koolee Khan, both chiefs of the, 
King’s own tribe, and one of them in immediate command of the body- 
guard, were the principal, and with these were associated, Mahomed, 

han of Erivan, Mossa Beg Taremee, and Kouchah Beg of the Gon- 
doozloo tribe, together with a certain number of soldiers of the body- 
guard itself, who treacherously scrupled not to betray the monarch whom 
wry had sworn to protect! Again, I thank the Almighty, that this foul 
plot was not made known to me :—never should I have agreed to betray 
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my unfortunate master: and yet how om the other hand, could I hay, 
consented to the scenes of blood and slaughter which his continyeg 
existence must have caused; and which sooner or later must have term). 
nated in his own violent death ? 

‘ It was the very aa before my arrival in camp at Futehead, that this 
conspiracy had been finally concluded. On this very night, on the othe 
hand, and in this very place, had the ruthless. Shah resolved to complete 
his horrible project, and massacre all the Persians in camp,—my friends 
and brothers in arms, myself, doubtless, among them. But the term of 
the hero’s and the tyrant’s destiny was completed ;—the measure of his 
guilt was full, and God would not permit the meditated and monstrous 
crime. 

‘To an observant eye, even though totally unacquainted with the ro. 
mouts of existing conspiracies, the arrangement of the camp, and the 
relative position of its several divisions, might have afforded matter of gur. 
prise, and even of suspicion ; for the troops immediately around the royal 
quarters were principally Oozbeecks, while the Affghauns and Toorkomam 
occupied the upper part of the slope upon which the camp was pitched, in 
such a manner, that the divisions asssigned to the Persian troops should, 
in case of an uproar, be enclosed between two fires. It was asserted, that 
the Toorkomans and Affghauns were observed whetting their scimitars, 
according to the custom before an action; and this circumstance did not 
escape the observation of those who knew what was in contemplation. 

‘ Notwithstanding the dark treasons and jealous alarms, which rendered 
the camp no unapt similitude of a mine about to be sprung, the night 
sunk down in tranquillity and silence; nor would a stranger have imagined 
that a catastrophe, involving the fate of a great empire, and many thou- 
sand human lives, was on the eve, nay, at the very moment of occurrence, 
Fatigued with the sustained exertions and agitating incidents of the late 
expedition, I had retired to rest, and was enjoying a profound repose, when 
one of my most attached followers and guards ran into the tent, and ha 
tily aroused me. ‘ Arise, arise, my lord,” said he, ‘ the camp is ina 
tumult, and wild cries are heard in the direction of the royal quarters.” 
Starting up, I was shaking myself, to throw off the heaviness of sleep, for 
I scarcely comprehended the man’s words, when in rushed Noor Mahomed, 
exclaiming, ere he well reached the door-way, ‘‘ In the name of God, 
Ismael, arise! the camp is in horrible confusion; they say the Shah has 
been murdered !” 

‘ Effectually aroused by the bare mention of such an alarming rumour, | 
hastily threw on my coat of mail and a few clothes, and catching up my 
arms, ran with Noor Mahomed towards the royal pavilion. Numbers who 
liad been startled by the same indistinct rumour, were now streaming from 
sandry quarters in this direction ; and Iraunees, Affghauns, Toorkomans, 
and Oozbeecks, all ran thither in a mingled crowd to learn the truth. It 
was afterwards remembered, that all the latter troops were fully armed ; 4 
circumstance which corroborated the belief generally entertained of the 
intended massacre of the Persian troops on this very night. 

‘Before the royal pavilion, the confusion was already complete. The 
serpurdehs were torn down in many places; a number of persons wert 
running in and out, and blows ard loud exécrations were beginning 
make themselves be heard. For some time our inquiries, what had hap- 
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pened, remained unanswered ; and we knew not what to think, for it was 
not the first alarm of the kind which had proved groundless, although 
never before had appearances been so alarming. 

‘ At last, observing Moossa Beg, an officer of the guard, passing hastil 
by, although ignorant at the time of his great*share ‘in the business, I 
stopped and entreated him to tell the truth.” Know ye not of it?” re- 
plied he, ‘ tumaum shoud ! it is all over !—the bloody tyrant is dead !”— 
“ Pemah-bekhodah ! can it be ?”—* It is true. Matiomed®Saleh Khan 
Affshar, and the Kussukeheebashee, forced their way in, Wot an hour ago, 
killed the eunuch of the guard, at the entrance of the sleeping-tent, cut 
down some women and other eunuchs, who were moving about, and sought 
for the shah ; but he, probably awakened and alarmed by the noise, could 
not rr be found. They caught a sight of him at last, by the 
light of a small chiraugh, and rushed towards him. But by that time he 
was on his guard, and while loudly calling on hisown guards, actually struck 
down two of the gholaums who followed us, before a blow from Mahomed 
Saleh disabled him in some degree, and convinced him of our errand. A 
fearful scuffle ensued. The shah, at last tripped up, I believe by a tent- 
rope, (for in the scuffle he sought to escape from the tent, and we had, by 
that time, got to its outside,) fell, and cried out for mercy, promising un- 
qualified forgiveness to all concerned. ‘* Mercy, tyrant!” said Saleh 
Khan, aiming at him a terrible stroke; “ you never knew what it was, 
and you shall not now.” The blow was mortal; but he received man 
more wounds before we left him; and then Mahomed Saleh severed the 
head from the body.” 

‘“ And were you then one of them, Mossa ?” exclaimed I, smitten with 
horror and with pity; “*-you an officer !—a confidential officer of his own 
guard !”—**What' was to"be done ?” responded Mossa Beg ; “ it was come 
to the point with a vengeance ;—it was he or me, us I should say; where 
was the room for weesaci besides; I had’ the orders of Allee Koolee 
Khan.” mo. Seanil r 

‘ While thése words were’ ‘passifig*hastily between us, Mahomed Koolee 
Khan himself came hurriedly by; ‘his clothes sprinkled with blood, and his 
drawn sword in his hand. “If ye desire to live till morning,” said he, 
“do not stand here gazing upot’a broken pipkin, but fly every man to his 
quarters, and defend his own. The Oozbecks and Toorkomans are upon 
us already ;—let thé Jraumiées look to it.” And in truth the tumult was 
fast thickening and ‘swelling, and swords were flashing, and musket-shots 
were dropping here and there. The uproar was soon repeated in other 
quarters of the camp. The shouts rose into a continued yell of various 
sounds; the musket peals increased to a continued rattle. The gathering 
cries of each troop and clan were heard above the tumult. “ Affshars ! 
Begauts! Jalloyers! Koords! to your arms! Hah, Gholaumee! keep 
your ground! The rascally Toorkomans and Affghauns are upon us ;— 
and soldiers were fast running about to find their comrades or officers. 

‘ It was full time to think of defence; for the Toorkomans, finding the 
camp alarmed, and seeing their hopes of plunder and carnage likely to be 
defeated, and doubting, or pretending to doubt, the rumours that were now 
spreading fast, of the shah’s death, assailed the Persian troops in several 
quarters; while Ahmed Khan Abdallee, an officer, of late, high in the 
favour and confidence of Nadir,made a decided and furious attack with 
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his Affghauns and some Oozbecks, upon the Affshars of the guard. But 
the A rs, a steady well-disciplined body, were too much ex rienced in 
their duty to be easily surprized; and being the stoutest soldiers in the 
army, they not only resisted, but repelled, their assailants, with more loss 
than they themselves sustained. Fires, the invariable attendants upon a 
tumult, ies to arise; tents fell, horses and other animals broke 4 
and ran wildly and terrified about. To preserve life, and secure as much 
plunder as possible from the wreck of affairs, was all that men now thought 
of. Thus passed this terrible night: another like which would suffice to 
turn the dark hair of youth to silver, and to wither the strength of mature 
years to the imbecility of age. : 

‘The morning dawned upon a spectacle of confusion, pillage, and 
bloodshed, which the mind cannot imagine, nor the pen describe; and 
which, from being so sudden and totally unexpected, was the more striking 
and appalling. Of the lofty and magnificent pavilions of the shah, scarce 
a vestige remained, except the torn serpurdehs and walls, which lay scat. 
tered about, with a part of one of the harem tents, still hanging upon its 
broken pole. Of those belonging to the chief officers of the army, most 
were in a similar condition, except in those quarters where the inmates, 
being on their guard, had manfully resisted the assailants; and a 
these was that of the Affshars. The lines and streets between the tents 
were encumbered with dead bodies, which, to the amount of many thou- 
sands, lay strewed throughout the camp. The smoke of the dying fires 
faintly rose upwards; and fragments of a goods were thickly strewed 
over the whole ground. Among this hideous scene, swarmed thousands of 
fierce and armed men, still thirsting for each other’s lives; still threatening 
their former comrades with the arms which, till now, had_ been wielded in 
each other’s defence. Such was this awful transmutation; a single night, 
nay, a few hours, had reduced the well-ordered arrangement and admirable 
organization of the camp to this frightful condition. On the life of a single 
man, hung all this mighty change. The brilliant hour of summer sun- 
shine, succeeded by the wildest storm of winter, affords not an adequate 
image of its horrors. It was like the day of eternal doom succeeding to 
the joys of Paradise. 

‘ The increasing light of the day, however, appeared to calm, in some 
measure, and to restore to reason the sundry furious factions, who, having 
tried their strength in the medley of a night encounter, and having found 
that little was to be gained, while much was to be lost by further violence, 
now drew off to parley and negotiate. But while each party stood thus on 
their guard, surlily glaring on each other like lions breathing from a first 
encounter, and eyeing the strength and preparation of their respective 
adversaries before recommencing the combat, a kind of inquiry arose of, 
“‘where is the body of the shah?”—“ is he in reality dead ?” And the 
Toorkomans and Affghauns, upon whom the blow could not fail of falling 
with most severity, were the loudest in calling out for satisfaction upon this 
important point. 

‘ The principal leaders of each corps were now called upon in a tumul- 
tuous manner to stand forward, and proceeded, at the common voice, (0 
search for the corpse. It was found, after a while, lying half naked upon 
the ground, among the ruins of the harem pavilion: the only living thing 
near it was an old woman, who sat lamenting over the severed head, 4! 
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sight of these bloody tokens, which were instantly brought forth and pro- 
duced to the foreign troops, who soon assembled in their respective ’ 
a mist seemed to fall from their eyes. They now felt palpably, what before 
they had not perceived, that their power had passed away, and with it their 
security; that the spell which incorporated them, and identified them 
with the sons and the soldiers of another land, and almost given it into 
their possession, was for ever broken; and that they now stood alone, 
unsupported, among those who had ceased to be their comrades and friends. 

‘ At once, Toorkomans, Affghauns, and Oozbecks, were panic struck, 
hung their heads, and slunk away confounded. Ahmed Khan Abdallee, 
in that same hour, mustering together the forces of his countrymen, and 
hastily loading themselves with such plunder as they had collected, with- 
drew by the road to Kandabar. The Oozbecks and Toorkomans quitted 
the field, with full as much celerity, but less order, and retired towards 
their own countries, pillaging and plundering as they went. The greater 
part of the Persian troops, Georgians, Leghees, Buchtiarees, men of Azer- 
bijoun, of Fars, Irak, and other quarters, dispersed, loaded with whatever 
spoil they could secure, to seek their several homes; if haply any such 
remained to men who, for so many years, had known no abode but the 
camp, no country but that which, at the moment, they were led to conquer. 

‘Before noon of the following day, nine-tenths of that mighty host, 
which had subdued the whole of Persia, Affzhanistan, and India, Bock- 
hara, Balkh, and Khaurezm, which had quelled the insolence of the Os- 
manlees, and bridled the ambition of the northern Czars, had dispersed 
like yellow leaves before the breath of winter, had melted like hoar-frost 
when the sun breaks forth and drinks it up; and with it the magnificent 
empire which it had formed and upheld, crumbled in a moment into dust! 

‘The Affshars, Koords, and Jalloyers, natives of the place where the 
catastrophe took place, alone remained upon the ground; and they, 
quickly gathering together the wreck of the camp, departed on the follow- 
ing day. Some, desirous to watch the consequences of this sudden event, 
retired to their villages or mountains: others marched off in a body at once 
to meet with Alle Koolee Khan, to whom a confidential messenger was 
despatched by the conspirators, in charge of the Shah’s head. It is worthy 
of remark that this head, though so carefully sent, never reached the 
hands for which it was intended ; it was actually lost or stolen by the way. 
But murders were so common, and carcasses of the dead so abundant, that 
the messenger found no difficulty in replacing the true head by that of 
some other person, sufficiently resembling the deceased king to impose 
upon his nephew; a measure important to preserve his credit, perhaps his 
own head. 

‘Of the prodigious treasure and riches which, in spite of all that had 
been sent to Kelaat, the shah’s tents must have contained, no account was 
ever heard, although the celebrated peacock throne, the no less splendid 
and remarkable pavilion of pearls, and fine sets of horse furniture, set and 
mounted with jewels of prodigious value, were known to have been among 
the royal baggage, together with an infinite quantity of other precious 
commodities. When the confusion commenced, the neighbouring pea- 
Santry came down, and mingled themselves among the soldiers; and, 
avoiding the fray as much as they could, plunged into the royal quarters, 
and appropriated no small share of the booty. 
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‘For myself, stunned as I was by this overwhelming calamity, what 
course remained for me to take? For more than twenty years had the 
camp been my home; its duties, - its occupations, my pride, and my 
delight. I had witnessed this gallant army in its rise and progress to the 
maturity of that perfection which astonished all the east, and made its 
soldiers as creatures of another world. My own eyes had seen that glo- 
rious army destroyed, dispersed, annihilated ; as a bubble that sparkles in 
the light, and then bursts into nothing; as a mist of the morning, which 
melts before the rising sun, and is seen no more. Nor was this affected 
by the slow wasting hand of disease, the gradual operation of political 
events, nor even by the swift sword of a more fortunate foe. They were 
withered by the poisonous workings of accursed treason : the suicidal 
frenzy of intestine jealousy smote them in their pride. I had witnessed 
the dismal spectacle uf old and well-tried comrades turning their swords 
against each other; and had been forced to defend my person against the 
blows of those by whose side | had so often fought like a brother. All 
now were slain or fled; the chain which had bound us was broken; the 
spell that formed the enchantment of our lives was dissolved, the pageant 
had faded away.’—vol. iii. pp. 375—390. 


Whatever may be the general characterof Mrs. Bray’s productions, 
she at least deserves praise for her incessant industry. If we be not 
mistaken, we think that within the last five years we have received 
from her pen, fifteen or twenty volumes. She is, in fact, never out 
of the press. Opposite the title-page of the present work, to 
which she has given the mystic name of ‘The Talba,’ we find 
the announcement of another romance, already treading on its 
heels. This multiplicity of printed compositions, is a proof that to 
some extent they must be successful. 

The Talba is, or was, a character held in the highest reverence 
among the Moors. He was skilled in medicine, astronomy, astro- 
logy, divination of dreams, and magic. A personage of this descrip- 
tion figures among the leading characters of Mrs. Bray’s story, and 
hence, for the sake of novelty, she has made use of his title, although 
her chief object is to detail the fortunes of the fair Ines de Castro, 
and to misrepresent, as far as she possibly can, every tenet of the 
religious creed of the Portuguese. In all her works, the latter is 
a favourite labour with Mrs. Bray, whose prejudices upon the sub- 
ject of Christianity, are carried to an odious extent. Believing that 

er own faith is right, she should allow that others have, at least, 
as good’a right as she has, to believe or disbelieve as they may 
choose; she may differ from them, but that does not justify the 
gross charges which she makes, sometimes through manifest igno- 
rance, sometimes through deliberate invention. é 

With the exception of this fault, which is, in our judgment, 
most repulsive one, especially in the work of a woman, we have 
found much that will interest ordinary readers in the work before 
us. The Court of Alonzo is described in glowing and energetic 
language. His counsellors are characterized with ‘istoric, truth 
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and dignity. The portrait given of his son, Don Pedro, may be 
taken as a proof of Mrs. Bray's power of placing before us the per- 
sonages whom she describes. 

‘ Don Pedro, though some years had elapsed since the death of his 
princess Constantia, and though his son Ferdinand was nearly twelve 
years old, was himself little more than five and thirty ; so early in life had 
he been married, from motives of state policy,and so early had death deprived 
him of his wife. The prince was, in person, like his father Alonzo, more 
than commonly tall. He was esteemed one of the handsomest and most 
accomplished men of his time. His air was dignified. Regular and hand- 
some in themselves, his features were rendered still more captivating by 
his eye, which, large, black, and quick, in a moment became lighted up 
with animation, or softened into the tenderest expression. As a t 
would have said, it was an index to his soul. His flowing hair, vonnd by 
a fillet of pearls about the head, fell in graceful ringlets over his shoulders. 
Indeed, his whole person was striking and princely. 

‘He was not only a patron of, but an adept in, many of the arts and 
sciences. Music had the most powerful effect upon his feelings. It could 
soothe or elevate his mind in no common degree. He was deemed one of 
the most elegant poets of his time. So much did he esteem learning, that 
he not only cultivated it himself, but, when found in others, it was ever 
a certain passport to his favour. He loved the chase; and as for his dis- 
position, it was warlike ; yet not in the same manner as in his father. 
Alonzo was fond of war for its own sake: it was his native element. A 
time of peace was to him a time either of restless anxiety, or of languor, 
and almost torpor. He was 'heedless, daring, reckless in battle; whilst 
Don Pedro, on the contrary, united prudence with courage ; and though 
hitherto he had shewn no taste for war, save on occasions of just necessity, 
yet when in the field he acquitted himself gallantly, tempering mercy with 
victory. His manners were affable, grave, and pleasing. His temper, his 
affections, were in. general tranquil. Like most persons, however, of a 
grave disposition, his feelings were neither to be read nor understood by 
common men, They lay deep and hidden. There are affections, and amiable 
ones too, which, like water when the slightest thing touches its surface, 
give way to the impression, and become agitated by it, yet in a little while 
they subside again, and are as calm, as tranquil, as if they had received 
no disturbanee. Such was not the character of Don Pedro. His heart 
might be more justly compared to a rock ; not easily to be engraved upon, 
but when once it receives the impression, it is lasting. Storm or sunshine 
may visit the surface with darkness or with light, but there is no change in 
the inscription.’—vol. i, pp. 251—253. 


The beauties of Cintra and Coimbra, and of other sylvan para- 
dises in Portugal, afford to Mrs. Bray opportunities of vividly 
painting, in pen and ink sketches, several engaging scenes, which 
at once relieve and adorn her narrative. In the descriptions of 
monastic piles, of national costume, of processions and other 
pageantry, she is quite at home. The work is, upon all these sub- 
jects, particularly instructive and entertaining; and having for its 


basis a story of such undying interest as that of Ines de Castro, it 
must, we think, be popular. 
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Whenever Mr. Carne bends his steps towards the east, he 
appears infinitely to more advantage than when employed in an 
other region of the world. His western legends have been alt 
failures, whereas he seldom appeals for inspiration in vain to those 
sunny climes, which have been seldom better described than in his 
letters. The chief interest of the ‘ Exiles of Palestine,’ is intended 
to turn upon the story of a knight templar, who, contrary to the 
rule of his order, had taken unto himself a female companion, whom 
he was unable to dignify with the name of wife, and whom he con- 
ducts through the principal aw of the Holy Land, soon after the 
period when the Christians lost their last hold in that country, by 


the capture of Ptolemais. With the vicissitudes of the hero, how- 
ever, we have not been much interested. They are mixed up with 
a good deal of vague declamation, and with impulses of remorse, 
which become tiresome from repetition. Mr. Carne is more suc- 
cessful in his sketches of Saracentc manners, and in his descriptions 
of the country, of which the following is a sample. 


‘ The mountain on whose broken ridge was the village of Gadara, stood 
at the very extremity of the lake of Galilee, being one of the savage chain 
that confine its waters on the eastern side ; at its feet was the bold valley, 
through which the eternal river rolled. This vale, or rather plain, for it 
was three leagues wide, was of surpassing richness, but all wild and neg- 
lected, as if the hand of man had never been there: the almond, and the 
palm-tree, with flowers of every hue, were seattered wantonly over its 
bosom : the eourse of the blest and beautiful river was marked by the 
weeping-willow and the acacia trees, and the line of tall shrubs, through 
which it “~* with a fierceness and rapidity that baffled every attempt 
to pass it. But all was verdure in this fair and silent valley; not a desert 
or barren spot was there, no region of rocks or sands. At the hour in 
which Lucius gazed on it, every harsher tint was softened ; the swift and 
silvery rush of the river was very dear to the eye, after the glare of day; 
the dull white tents of the Bedouins, whose flocks and herds grazed or 
slept around in the pasture, gave a semblance of habitation to the wild :— 
how faint a semblance to the cities of the plain that had once stood here 
in their pride! At intervals, the piercing cry, or rather shriek, of a wan- 
dering Arab was heard, on the scent for plunder; and then his steed was 
seen to dart like an arrow through the plain, and disappear as quickly. 
On each side of this splendid area the mountain barriers were of great 
height, and of an aspect aw fully savage ; without verdure, without water, 
or a shadow from the heat; loose heaps of stones often formed their 
sides. The village of Gadara must have been placed in such a site, like 
a watch-tower on a desolate beach, for the purposes of defence and 
espionage: there was need of this, for the territory was liable to the 
incursions of the people of the desert, and the Saracens had chosen 
wisely, in sending the fierce soldier to be governor over it. The peo- 


ple of the village, who looked on the plain beneath as the portion of 


their own flocks, often resented, even to bloodshed, the visits of strangers 
on its pastures. 


‘ From so savage a residence, it was difficalt to ‘conceive the? joy of 
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descending to the banks of the lake, and sitting in the. shadow of their 
trees. Those who have made their home amidst the grey rock, and the 
burning acclivity, can tell how dear is the murmur of waters, and the 
ceaseless rolling of the wave to their feet! The luxury of sight was 
added to that of sound ; far as the eye could reach, the lovely lake spread 
its bosom amidst green hills on the other shore. Far as the eye could 
follow, on the left, the rapid river gushed away, till lost in the distant 
horizon: and where that horizon shrouds the view, as you go down to 
the “ sea of death,” once stood Admah and Zeboim, the guilty cities, in 
their territory of the “ garden of the Lord.” So closely is the line drawn, 
where the curse swept utterly, that the step of the wanderer passes at once’ 
from beauty to hideousness, from luxuriance to deeay. From the sea of 
Galilee to that awful boundary, all is one wide and rejoicing empire, where 
a king might dwell, of trees, and flowers, and waters, and unfading vege- 
tation ;—beyond it, is the dwelling of despair. The river, alone, has not 
changed; onward it rushes through “ that salt and sulphureous region” 
where no man dwells, into the sullen sea, like the gay and laughing course 
of Time, fleeting to a dark eternity.’—vol. i. pp. 119—123. 


There is much, we fear, that is apocryphal in Mr. Carne’s 
account of the wanderings of various Knights—Templars, Hospi- 
tallers, and of St. John, in Palestine, after the fall of Ptolemais. 
Nevertheless, we are easily induced to follow them by his descrip-' 
tions of localities, which, we have no doubt, are as accurate as the 
are beautiful. We feel, in his language, occasionally, an approac 
to tinsel, which to a fastidious taste is disagreeable ; but when aa 
author is employed upon the fairest scenery of Asia, he may be 
excused, if now and then his diction partake of the florid splendor 
of the country. 





Art. 1X.— Reflections on the Decline of Science in England, and on 
some of its Causes. By Charles Babbage, Esq., Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, and Member of 
several Academies, 8vo. pp. 228. London: B. Fellowes. 1830. 


We cannot imagine any thing more inexplicable, than that the 
author of these Reflections should be a party to, or ae a prin- 
cipal in, the recent enterprize for disappointing the Duke of Sussex, 


and setting up Mr. Herschell as President of. the Royal Society. 

Are not all the vices and infirmities with which the society stan 18 

charged by Mr. Babbage, the result of a weak and indolent admi- 
rs! 


histration of its affai Have not all the errors, the abuses, and 
malversations of which he complains proceeded from that state of 
imbecility, in which the executive power of the institution has been 
allowed so long to slumber? Is not the lamentable state of corrup- 
tion, which Mr. Babbage imputes to the council, to be ascribed 
solely to the relaxation of authority? We answer, undoubtedly ; 
and it necessarily follows, that the only cure for the evil is a vigorous 
management. How could Mr. Herschell answer such claims? A 
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philosopher, who is habitually merged in abstract pursuits, which 
must have the monopoly of his devotion, or none atvall, is to 
unfit for the details of business. Such a man is commonly cha- 
racterized by retiring manners; he is slow of decision—he is dis- 
posed to be too indulgent on occasions of differences. His habits, 
temperament, and even his very virtues, render him incompetent to 
the duties which a chairman, to be efficient and worthy of his 
station, must perform. So that had Mr. Babbage been so lucky 
as to have placed his friend, Mr. Herschell, in the chair of the 
society, we might calculate on a long night of abuses, not, indeed, 
such as Mr. Babbage might complain of, but such as the world 
and science would have to mourn, with as much justice as at present, 
We did not expect, from this gentleman, such a sacrifice of public 
duty to private affection, as this. We were sure that he would 
have shown, in his selection of a President, the same discernment, 
the same spirit of impartiality, the same inflexible regard to the 
general interests, by which the ~ accuser of the Royal Society 
is so anxious to be distinguished. Why, then, pass by the Duke 
of Sussex, whom one moment’s consideration must have represented 
as the only fit and proper person to restore the authority of the 
chair to its healthy exercise? Let us be understood. We pay no 
abstract deference to station and honours; and as to any benefit 
that his Royal Highness’s best intentions could confer upon us, we 
are, alas, at a fathomless distance from the climate of his influence. 
We do not think so highly of human nature, as to believe that men 
are always good from uncontroled choice: circumstances marvel- 
lously affect conduct and motives—and we own that we are better 
satisfied to augur concerning a man’s future actions from the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed, than to indulge in favourable anti- 
cipations, founded on any general hopes of human excellence. And 
this is, perhaps, as safe a standard as we could resort to. We see, 
then, in the first place, in his Royal Highness, a President without 
the many incumbrances which must attach to almost any other 
person in the state, who could have the least chance of filling the 
office. Ambition of any kind be cannot bring with him into the 
chair. How can he, indeed ? He is at the top of the wheel, as 
to rank—he cannot go a step further,—political aspirations he can 
have none, either ; the fortune which made him a Prince forbids it. 


Here, then, are two grand motives of corruption, we may say, oF of 


temptation to abuse his power and authority, at once taken away. 
What have we in their stead? Motives of another kind—motives 
which, springing in human nature itself, happen to concur towards 
a virtuous end. Of political and civil exaltation, his Royal High- 
ness may be said to have had enough: to encourage and sustain 
science is all that is left to his ambition; will he not be ready to 
tread the only path to distinction which remains for him? It is 
impossible to doubt on the subject. On his own personal account, 
in obedience to his inclinations and his wishes, consistently with 
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his very weaknesses even, the Duke of Sussex must make a vigor- 
ous and efficient minister of the Society. All those possible views 
and purposes, on account of which power, .in such cases, is per- 
verted, and influence abused, arealtogether foreign from. his thoughts. 
Intrigue is of no use to such a man—he can reap nothing from the 
labours of party—his objects are irreconcilable: with any other 
state of things, than the maintenance of the most equal balance 
between merit and reward. Besides his Royal Highness has exhi- 
bited, during his life, an ardent love for scientific pursuits ; and the 
splendid library, and the uses to which he applies it, are proofs 
that his attachment is genuine and-permanent. How it is that the 
chance of bringing such a power as this to bear upon the vices and 
infirmities of the Royal Society, should have been rejected by one 
so deeply sensible of these imperfections as Mr. Babbage, remains 
yet to be explained. If, however, his book, in tracing the errors 
and exposing the corruption by which the Society has been de- 
graded from its high character of usefulness, shall in any manner 
contribute to the redress of such abuses, Mr. Babbage may safely 
rely upon it, that the remembrance of his inconsistency will not 
diminish the gratitude due to the candour and the firmness with 
which he has examined the proceedings of that body. 

Mr. Babbage begins his work by remarking on the low condition 
of England as compared with other nations, in point of science, 
and particularly as to the more difficult and abstract sciences. 
This unfavourable state of our country he accounts for by various 
concurring causes. The system of education acted on amongst us 
comes in for a portion of the blame. In the next place, science is 
not and cannot be cultivated as a profession in England—and no 
encouragement is afforded by the State to those who would be 
willing and anxious to leave the profitable callings of ordinary life, 
in order to devote themselves to those researches, which, though 
attended with no immediate benefit, would yet raise the character 
of the country, whilst they stood a chance, one day or other, of 
being turned to important use. Mr. Babbage then notices the 
very Opposite conduct of other governments. He instances the 
case of France, where scientific men have been raised to rank, wnd 
endowed with honours, besides being amply provided for as to the 


more substantial matters of life. Upon this point we shall let Mr. 
Babbage be heard for himself. 


-“In France, the situation of its savans is highly respectable, as well ay 
profitable. If we analyse the list of the Institute, we shall find few who 
do not possess titles or decorations ; but as the value of such marks of 
royal favour must depend, in a great measure, on their frequency, I shall 


ee a several particulars which are probably not familiar to the English 
reader, : 





* This analysis was made by comparing the list of the Institute, printed 
for that body in 1827, with the Almanach Royale for 1823. 
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Number of the Members of the Institute o Total Number of each Class 
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Number of Members of the Institute decorated Total Number of that 
with the Order of St. Michel. Order. 
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Of these there are Peers of France 5 


‘ We might, on turning over the list of the 685 members of the Royal 
Society, find a greater number of peers than there are in the Institute of 
France ; but a fairer mode of instituting the comparison, is to inquire how 
many titled members there are amongst those who have contributed to 
its Transactions. In 1827, there were one hundred and nine members 


who had contributed to the Transactions of the Royal Society ; amongst 
these were found :— 


Peer , : ’ . ‘ > . ] 
Baronets , ; . . a . . 5 
Knights : , . : ° . 5 


It should be observed, that five of these titles were the rewards of mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and one only, that of Sir H. Davy, could 
be attributed exclusively to science. 

‘It must not be inferred that the titles of nobility in the French list, 
were all of them the rewards of scientific eminence ; many are known to 
have been such; but it would be quite sufficient for the argument to men- 
tion the names of Lagrange, Laplace, Berthollet, and Chaptal. 

‘ The estimation in which the public hold literary claims in France and 
England, was curiously illustrated by an incidental expression in the tran- 
slation of the debates in the House of Lords, on the occasion of His Ma- 
jesty’s speech at the commencement of the session of 1830. The Gazette 
de France stated, that the address was moved by the Duc de Buccleugh, 
“ chef de la maison de Walter Scott.” Had an English editor wished to 
particularize that nobleman, he would undoubtedly have employed the term 
wealthy, or some other of the epithets characteristic of that quality most 
esteemed amongst his countrymen. 

‘ If we turn, on the other hand, to the emoluments of science in France, 
we shall find them far exceed those in our own country. I regret much 
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that I have mislaid a most interesting memorandum on this subject, which 
| made several years since ; but I believe my memory on the point will 
not be found widely incorrect. A foreign gentleman, himself possessing 
no inconsiderable acquaintance with science, called on me a few years 
since, to present a letter of introduction. He had been but a short time 
in London ; and in the course of our conversation, it appeared to me that 
he had imbibed very inaccurate ideas respecting our encouragement of 
science. 

‘Thinking this a good opportunity of instituting a fair comparison 
between the emoluments of science in the two countries, I placed a sheet 
of paper before him, and requested him to write down the names of six 
Englishmen, in his opinion, best known in France for their scientific 
reputation. "Taking another sheet of paper, I wrote upon it the names 
of six Frenchmen, best known in England for their scientific discoveries. 
We exchanged these lists, and [ then requested him to place against each 
name (as far as he knew) the annual income of the different appointments 
held by that person. In the mean time,! performed the same operation 
on his list, against some names of which I was obliged to place a zero. 
The result of the comparison was an average of nearly 1200/. per annum 
for the six French savans whom I had named. Of the average amount 
of the sums received by the English, 1 only remember that it was very 
much smaller. When we consider what a command over the necessaries 
and luxuries of life 1200/. will give in France, it is underrating it to say 
it is equal to 20001. in this country. 

‘ Let us now look at the prospects of a young man at his entrance into 
life, who, impelled by an almost irresistible desire to devote himself to 
the abstruser sciences, or who, confident in the energy of youthful power, 
feels that the career of science is that in which his mental faculties are 
most fitted to achieve the reputation for which he pants. What are bis 
prospects ? Can even the glowing pencil of enthusiasm add colour to the 
blank before him ? There are no situations in the State; there is no 
position in society to which hope can point, to cheer him in his laborious 
path. If, indeed, he belong to one of our universities, there are some few 
chairs in his own Alma Mater to which he may at some distant day pre- 
tend; but these are not numerous ; and whilst the salaries attached are 
seldom sufficient for the sole support of the individual, they are very rarely 
enough for that of a family. What then can he reply to the entreaties of 
his friends, to betake himself to some business in which perhaps they have 
power to assist him, or to choose sume profession in which his talents 
may produce for him their fair reward? If he have no fortune, the choice 
is taken away: he must give up that line of life in which his habits of 
thouzht and his ambition qualify him to succeed eminently, and he must 
choose the bar, or some other profession, in which, amongst so many 
competitors, in spite of his great talents, he can be but moderately suc- 
cessful. The loss to him is great, but to the country it is greater. We 
thus, by a destructive misapplication of talent which our institutions 
create, exchange a profound philosopher for but a tolerable lawyer. 

‘ If on the other hand, he possess some moderate fortune of his own ; 
and, intent on the glory of an immortal name, yet not blindly ignorant of 
the state of science in this country, he resolve to make for that aspiration 
a sacrifice the greater, because he is fully aware of its extent ;—if, so 
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circumstanced, be give up a business or a profession on which he imigh 
have entered with advantage, with the hope that, when he shall have wo. 
a station high in the ranks of European science, he may a little augmen 
his resources by some of those few employments to which science leads, 
—if he hope to obtain some situation, (at the Board of Longitude,* fg 
example,) where he may be permitted to exercise the talents of a phi. 
losopher for the paltry remuneration of a clerk, he will find that other 
qualifications than knowledge and a love of science are necessary for ity 
attainment. He will also find that the high and independent spirit, which 
usually dwells in the breast of those who are deeply versed in these pur. 
suits, is ill adapted for such appointments; and that even if successful, 
he must hear many things he disapproves, and raise no voice againg 
them. 

‘ Thus, then, it appears that scarcely any man can be expected to pur. 
sue abstract science unless he possess a private fortune, and unless he can 
resolve to give up all intention of improving it. Yet, how few thus situ. 
ated are likely to undergo the labour of the acquisition; and if they d 
from some irresistible impulse, what inducement is there for them to de. 
viate one step from those inquiries in which they find the greatest delight, 
into those which might be more immediately useful to the public ?\—pp, 
32—39. 


We have been anxious that Mr. Babbage should not be restricted 
in the exposition of his meaning, differing as we most essentially 
do from the whole tenor of his doctrine. We do not doubt but 
that Mr. Babbage’s opinion of the national fimportance of encov- 
raging abstruse scientific researches, is a very just one ; but he will 
pardon us, we are sure, if, without the lights and the discernment 
which led him to come to such a decision, we state our veasons for 
a contrary judgment.—We hold it to be perfectly clear, that a go 
vernment is bound by every consideration of just and useful policy 
to reward, in an exemplary manner, the author of every discovery 
which, in its results, confers a certain definite advantage on the 
country. The question then arises, is it lawful in that government 
to interpose before the direct advantage actually accrues, and, by 
a systematic application of its resources, incite and sustain a course 
of studies upon the bare probability or chance, that they may 
ultimately lead to some practical benefit? We answer, No—and 
not because we despair of any advantage being produced by such 
means—but because the evils of such a system would more thao 
counterbalance any possible good to be expected from it. That 
course seems to us the best for all parties, in every state, where the 
recompense is contingent on the production of the advantage. 
And this is only a reasonable view of the matter. It is possible, 
we admit, that discoveries, which at present appear to be totally it- 
applicable to any useful purpose, may hereafter, in other hands, be 





id 


* This body is now dissolved. 
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found to be capable of adding wonderfully to our convenience and 
our comforts. Mr. Babbage has so argued, and he has illustrated 
his reasoning in a most admirable manner. 


‘ The principle of the hydrostatic parodox was known as a speculative 
truth in the time of Stevinus,* and its application to raising heavy 
weights has long been stated in elementary treatises on natural philoso- 
phy, as well as constantly exhibited in lectures. Yet, it may fairly be 
regarded as a mere abstract principle, until the late Mr. Bramah, 
by substituting a pump instead of the smaller column, converted it 
into a most valuable and powerful engine.—The principle of the 
convertibility of the centres of oscillation and suspension in the pen- 
dulum, discovered by Huygens more than a century and a half ago, 
remained, until within these few years, a sterile, though most ele- 
gant proposition ; when, after being hinted at by Prony, and distinctly 
pointed out by Bonenberger, it was employed by Captain Kater as 
the foundation of a most convenient practical method of determining 
the length of the pendulum.—The interval which separated the discovery 
by Dr. Black, of latent heat, from the beautiful and successful appli- 
cation of it to the steam engine, was comparatively short; but it 
required the efforts of two minds; and both were of the highest 
order.—The influence of electricity in producing decompositions, al- 
though of inestimable value as an instrument of discovery in chemical 
inquiries, can hardly be said to have been applied to the practical 
purposes of life, until the same powerful genius which detected the 
principle, applied it by a singular felicity of reasoning, to arrest the 
corrosion of the copper-sheathing of vessels. That admirably con- 
nected chain of reasoning, the truth of which is confirmed by its very 
failure as a remedy, will probably at some future day supply, by 
its successful application, a new proof of the position we are endeavour- 
ing to establish. 

‘Other instances might, if necessary, be adduced, to shew that 
long intervals frequently elapse between the discovery of new principles 
in science and their practical application: nor ought this at all to surprise 
us. Those intellectual qualifications which give birth to new principles 
or to new methods, are of quite a different order from those which 
are necessary for their practical application. 

‘At the time of the discovery of the beautiful theorem of Huy- 
gens, it required in its author not merely a complete knowledge of 
the mathematical science of his age, but a genius to enlarge its 
boundaries by new creations of his own. Such talents are not always 
united with a quick perception of the details, and of the practical 
applications of the principles they have developed, nor is it for the 
interest of mankind that minds of this high order should Javish their 
powers on subjects unsuited to their grasp. 

‘In mathematical science, more than im all others, it happens that 
truths which are at one period the most abstract, and apparently 
the most remote from all useful application, become in the next age 
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* About the year 1600. 
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the bases of profound physical inquiries, and in the ing one 
perhaps, by proper simplification and reduction to tables, furnish thei 
ready and daily aid to the artist and the sailor. 

‘It may also happen that at the time of the discovery of such pris. 
ciples, the mechanical arts may be too imperfect to render their application 
likely to be attended with success. Such was the case with the principle 
of the hydrostatic paradox ; and it was not, I believe, until the exp 
ration of Mr. Bramah’s patent, that the press which bears his nay 
received that mechanical perfection iu its execution, which has deservedly 
brought it into such general use. 

‘On the other hand, for one person who is blessed with the power 
of invention, many will always be found who have the capacity of 
applying principles; and much of the merit ascribed to these appli. 
cations will always depend on the care and labour bestowed in th 
practical detail. 

‘If, therefore, it is important to the country that abstract principles 
should be applied to practical use, it is clear that it is also importan 
that encouragement should be held out to the few who are capabk 
of adding to the number of those truths on which such applications 
are founded. Unless there exist peculiar institutions for the su 
of such inquirers, or unless the Government directly interfere, the 
contriver of a thaumatrope may derive profit from his ingenuity, whilst 
he who unravels the laws of light and vision, on which multitude 
of phenomena depend, shall descend unrewarded to the tomb,— 
pp. 15—19. 
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Quare, says an antient, non quantum quisque prosit sed quanii- 
quisque sit, pouderandum est. This, however, is but one vier 
of the question. Where is the line to be drawn? How shall the 
government be able to distinguish between the researches that 
carry in them the seeds of practical convenience, and those which 
must remain barren to the end of time? Is there not danger, 
then, that a system of such indiscriminate encouragement would 
destroy the very object for which it was instituted? and that, 
instead of indemnifying exalted genius during its searches after 
the means of serving, in some way or another, the human con 
munity, we should be keeping in our pay a national establishment 
of crazy mathematicians, a Sorbonne of Philomaths? * Let us 
see what sort of council we may derive from facts. We apprehend 











———— 





* In the course of the last month a cause was tried in the Court o 
King’s Bench, Dublin, which involved amongst other points, one that wis 
intimately connected with the laws of Mechanics. In the course of the 
inquiry it became necessary to explain what effect would be produce! 
on the force of a current of water proceeding under the effect of 
able pressure, if, on each side, there was an opening by which the walt 
could escape also. A senior Fellow (he being a senior Lecturer too) of 
the Dublin University was examined, and he pledged himself to ts 
statement—that if water be made to flow throngh a tube or an open cor 
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that it will be found that wherever the encouragement is pre- 
maturely bestowed on the profound inquirers in science, there the 
improvement always stops with the reward. In France this has 
been very much the case. The men of science there have done 
wonders in the theoretic world, but nothing in comparison for 
the practical. “ How scanty is our knowledge,” says Mr. Herschell, 
as quoted by Mr. Babbage, ‘‘ of the suspected fluorine! Are we sure 
that we understand the nature of Nitrogen? Who can tell us any 
thing of the Sulfo Salts? Who will explain to us the laws of Iso- 
morphism ?” These are all fine questions no doubt to puzzle an 
Englishman. But in our turn may we humbly inquire what The- 
nard, by his experiments on oxygenated acids, has done for the 
ractical art of dyeing ? What has Oersted, what have Serrula and 
Balard, with all their knowledge of the privacies of Brome, accom- 
plished towards increasing the comforts and conveniences of their 
countrymen? Nor do we wantonly put these questions, since we 
deem the answer to them to be the true criterion of that comparison 
with other nations, which Mr. Babbage has drawn so unfavourably 
to England. If we look to France, where the most munificent 
encouragement stimulates and cheers the most refined and abstruse 
inquiries, in vain shall we seek amongst the people my prettcel 
fruits by which such inquiries have been attended. hat has 
French science done for the arts? How has it influenced improve- 
ment in manufactures of all kinds—how has it assisted native 


ingenuity! What has this vaunted French chemistry done for 





duit, of uniform width, and subject to uniform pressure, and that the 
quantity which the tube or conduit discharges under these circumstances 
be ascertained, it will be found that if two additional openings be made 
in the sides of such tube or conduit, each of such openings being of equal 
area with the extreme opening of the tube, the three openings will, on the 
given level and with the given pressure, discharge three times the quan- 
tity of water which was in the first instance discharged by the open tube. 
This is theorizing with a vengeance. Nevertheless, the Counsel upheld 
the doctrine as unimpeachable, until a practical man, Mr. Mullins, was 
called in, who produced a tube, into each side of which, but at irregular 
distances, another tube of equal diameter was inserted—these two lateral 
branches constituting, with the extremity of the tube, three distinct open- 
ings for the egress of the water entering by the fourth opening, which 
formed the mouth of the tube. Mr. Mullins stated that he had repeatedly, 
in the course of the two preceding days, caused water to flow through 
this tube under considerable pressure: and that he found when the lateral 
Openings were closed, and the flow of water confined to the centre or 
nght-lined tube, the quantity of water which flowed out in a given time 
was fully equal to, or rather greater than that which was discharged 
why lateral tubes were opened, and the water allowed to flow freely 


hall the three openings. Verily, there is a large difference between 
theory and practice ! 
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agriculture? What has it done for machinery? What for facili. 
tating the means of ng A He for erecting public works— 
what improvements, in effect, have any of the arts of common 
life in France, derived from the investigations of her abstruse 
inquirers? Will all those improvements put together equal in 
car xl and convenience any single process connected with the 
arts which England owes to her science and her ingenuity? This 
is the practical point to which we must come at last. Eloquence 
and address may induce us for a moment to give the palm to the 
nation where science, in its most recondite haunts, is sought after 
and cultivated, under the patronage of the State. It is nevertheless 
a fact, that amongst a community where no encouragement of this 
description is afforded, where rather, for the want of adequate in- 
citement, the spirit of lofty investigation is faint and nearly dead, 
the good results which are to be expected from the utmost activity 
of that spirit are in greater abundance, and far superior in quality 
to any that can be found in countries, where these inquiries into 
abstract truths have been most promoted. Until, therefore, Mr. 
Babbage furnishes us with a better mode of explaining the causes 
of the difference, we must be allowed still to believe that that system 
is the best, which is attended with the greatest amount of practical 
advantages. -We could state our objections to the French Institute, 
but we refrain from doing so, being content to take Mr. Babbage’s 
argument as it stands. 

But how is it that any extraordinary temptation is required to 
induce men to cultivate the higher departments of science? We 
always understood it to be the distinguishing prerogative of minds 
framed for such inquiries, that they looked upon all sublunary 
honours with indifference. They are called, par excellence, Philo 
sophers; and for such sages to be languishing for blue ribbons, and 
titles of honour, is really a condescension which we never expected 
from such a quarter. We may, however, rest assured that the man 
who feels an impulse to make the more abstruse parts of mathe 
matics, or any other branch of science, his study, will never scarcely 
derive an additional motive for the pursuit, from any encourage 
ment that governments can give; neither is it possible that he will 
be restrained from gratifying his taste by the absence of extraor- 
dinary incitement. Lagrange, Euler, and La Place, would have 
been the same great masters of science, had they the fortune to 
have been born on English ground. 

It is strange, we think, that Mr. Babbage should arraign the 
government of the country, for the negative offence of withholding 
its encouragement from the cultivators of theoretic science, @ 
yet that he should say nothing of the mischief which the same 
government actually commits by its acts of positive interference 
with the freedom of practical science. We say uy. | of its 
taxes on literature alone, which, however, are very great obstacles 
‘to the advance of intelligence ; but we might adduce the impos 
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on various articles which are the subject of scientific experiment *. 
We confidently say, that these are some of the facts that ought to 
have been mentioned amongst the causes of mn 8 of science 
which may have taken place in our country. Mr. Babbage, too, 
might have spared a few more animadversions, and those in a 
strain of more just severity than he has indulged in, on the im- 
perfect state of education in England as respects the promotion 
of science. He has a chapter, indeed, on this subject, but it is 
written with the timidity of a man who seems sensible of the 
presence of some powerful restraint. He says at its commence- 
ment ‘ That the state of knowledge in any country will exert a 
directive influence on the general system of instruction adopted 
in it, is a principle too obvious to require investigation.’ We 
are not quite satisfied that this is true in England. We cannot 
trace the slightest connection between the general system of in- 
struction ind the state of knowledge that exist in this country 
at the present moment. On the contrary, we fear that there is 
too decided a variance between them. If we consider who 
were the men that raised the reputation of our practical science 
to the unexampled height which it has attained—if we inquire 
into the lives of a Davy, a Watt, an Arkwright, a Smeaton. a 
Hutton, a Brindley, a Herschell, a Wedgewood, a Rennell, and 
though last not least a Rennie, we shall soon have our. notions 
corrected as to the sympathy that exists between the state of know- 
ledge and the general system of instruction adopted in England. 
The men we have named were some of the persons whose scientific 
ingenuity has adorned the physical aspect of our country, and who 
have multiplied its comforts and conveniences by the well-directed 
application of their minds to science. And yet, almost to a man, 
they were self-taught—not one of them was ever enrolled on the 
list of a University—not one, we almost venture to affirm, ever 
heard a lecture on the Calculus of Functions. 

_From general topics, Mr. Babbage at last descends to the con- 
sideration of the present state of the Royal Society. On the part 
of the public and of every well organized mind in the country, we 
are ever ready to return thanks for the exposure of an abuse in any 





* “ Since the valuable discovery of John Dollond in 1758, the achro- 
matic telescope, no improvement has been made in it in England, and the 
reason is, that no experiments can be made on flint glass in this country 
without the pegmens of an exorbitant tax, and submitting to the vexatious 
intrusions of the tax-gatherer. It is a curious fact that, on a single pound 
of glass melted fifty times, the duty on 50 lbs. must be paid. It has oc- 
curred, in more instances than one, that scientific young men, enthusias- 
cally committing themselves to the task of making improvements in 
achromatic glasses, have been suddenly arrested in their progress by some 
more experienced of their friends, who informed them of their liability to 


the excise.”"— Tradesmen and Mechanics’ Almanc ck for 183+. 
VOL. XVI, L 
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institution, in the peeeeinas of which, the public is fairly in. 
terested. But let us ask if Mr. Babbage has not viewed the So 
ciety with a jaundiced eye? Has he not really visited that inst. 
tution with the punishment which is due only to the genen| 
temper of the country, and which is certainly not in a disposition 
to fall prostrate before the wonders of his calculus. We join ow 
critic in reprobating many of the contemptible arts, so unworthy of 
a scientific establishment, which he charges on the council of the 
Royal Society. Several of these accusations are, in our opinion, 
not only too rigidly enforced, but are altogether too insignificant to 
be brought forward with all the circumstances of a. public impeach. 
ment—one of this class we shall mention. 


‘There are certain duties which the Royal Society owes to: its ow 
character as well as to the public, which having been on some occasions 
apparently neglected, it may be here the proper place to mention, since it 
is reasonable to suppose that attention to them is within the province 
of its Secretaries. 

‘The first to which I shall allude, is the singular circumstance 
attending the fact of the Royal Society having. printed a volume of 
Astronomical Observations which were made at the Observatory of 
Paramatta (New South Wales), bearing the title of “The Third Part 
of the Philosophical Transactions for the Year 1829.” 

‘ Now this Observatory was founded at the private expense of a British 
officer ; the instruments were paid for out of his purse; two observers 
were brought from Europe, to be employed in making ase of thes 
instruments, at salaries defrayed by him. A considerable portion of 
the observations so printed’ were made by these astronomers during 
their employment in his service, and some of them are personally bis 
own. Yet has the Royal Society, in adopting them as part of its Trans- 
actions, omitted all mention either in their title-page, preface, or in 
any part of the volume, of the fact that the world owed these valuable 
observations to the enlightened munificence of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas Brisbave ; whose ardent zeal in the pursuit of science, induced 
him to found at his own private expense, an establishment which it bas 
been creditable to the British Government to continue as a national 
institution. Had any kindred feelings existed in the Council, instead 
of endeavouring to shift the responsibility, they would have hastened 


to rectify an omission, less unjust to the individual than it was injurious 
to English science.’'—pp. 60, 61. 


Now the real trath is this; that the Royal Society, ners 
these observations, has distinctly set forth, in plain legible print, 
that they constitute merely a supplement to the volume of Transac- 
tions—that they were placed before the public in the form which 
they assume, at the sy request, and at the expense of the Co 
lonial Department. We pass over the chapter on the scientific 
advisers, and the pendulum experiments, as we could not possibly 
expect to do justice to the very just, the able, acate and dignified 
castigation which Mr. Babbage inflicts on a pseudo astronomer it 
the employment of the society. But we wonder that his very Ju 
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‘ndicnation is not appeased, when he finds that the Society has put 
ne hiesteae Foster’s recantation, in which the widtahet af 
Captain Sabine are fully ex . Could any conduct be more 
honourable than that of the iety in doing so? Mr. Babbage 
complains with reason of the union of several offices in one person. 
Mr. Pond, Captain Sabine, and Mr. Brande, are the persons who 
are implicated in the offence under this head. We have not the 
slightest objection to many parts of Mr. Babbage’s criticism on the 
prodigality of the Society in providing engravings illustrative of 
Sir Everard Home’s numerous papers in the Transactions. We 
think that the time has not elapsed within which the account of 
these expences ought in all fairness to be overhauled. Sir Everard, 
in all conscience, is bound to reimburse the Society, at least as to 
some portion of the cost of these engravings, since he had the use 
of the plates to take off impressions for his work on Comparative 
Anatomy. Mr. Babbage doubts if the im nce of Sir Everard’s 
communications be commensurate with their number. We, who 
take care to be provided with accurate information on all such 
matters, have no hesitation in say" ,» that itis not. Giving to that 
ancient Surgeon the fullest credit for his several most valuable re- 
searches, conceding the full measure of praise which is due to him, 
especially for his work on the prostate, we yet must say, that much 
too large a portion of his ostentatious labours has been undertaken 
without any adequate return to medical science. The subject of the 
mr oat papers of Sir Everard Home, which are printed in the 
hilosophical Transactions, happens to be of a nature that cannot 
with propriety be diseussed in a Journal of such general circulation 
as ours. It may be sufficient to say, that Sir Everard’s only mis- 
fortune is, that he sometimes meets with facts in his scientific in- 
quiries, which ne other man im existence has ever witnessed. His 
singular discovery im the aterus has baffled the penetration of every 
anatomist to this day. He has detected, also, in the kangaroo, a 
transverse and continuous muscle, stretching across the abdomen, 
between the superior extremities of the marsupial bones, and 
which acts, he says, as a sling to sustain the mamma. There is 
not a fibre in the said district of the kangaroo, which Mr. Morgan, 
of Guy’s hospital, has not carefully dissected, and yet no muscle 
of the kind, nothing even that could be mistaken for a muscle of 
this sort, has been detected by his careful hand. Nor has any 
other anatomist. that we know of been more fortunate than Mr. 
organ. 

Mr. Babbage’s observations on the distribution of the Royal 
medals, savours we think of a very. strong prejudice against the 
Royal Society, or rather the Council. His late Majesty founded 
two gold medals of the value of fifty guineas each, to be given in 
such a manner as shall seem best calculated to. promote the object 
for which the Society was instituted. The Council determine the 
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conditions on which these medals shall be granted—and it is 4 
part of the conditions that the discoveries, or series of investiga. 
tions, on account of which they are to be bestowed, shall be com. 
pleted and made known to the Royal Society in the year preceding 
the day of their award. But what happens? The medals ar 
given to Mr. Dalton and Mr. Ivory. But it could not be said that 
either of these gentlemen made discoveries or concluded a series of 
investigations ‘ in the year preceding the day of the award,” and 
therefore the bestowing of the medals upon these gentlemen was a vio- 
lation of the laws of the Society worthy of the most decided reprobe- 
tion! A charge more inconsistent with the spirit and tenor of his book 
could hardly have been imagined by Mr. Babbage. What is the 
complaint which reverberates from page to page of his volume, but 
that men such as Dalton and Ivory have been shamefully neglected 
by their country, and that in no quarter is there manisfested the 
least disposition to appreciate, much less to reward. their successful 
labours. Such is Mr. Babbage’s outcry. Is it not —— then 
that the same man should find fault with the Society for stepping 
out of its prescribed course in order to pay a compliment to thea 
philosophers ?—We wonder that our author could not see in this 
extraordinary act of the Society an inclination that deserved the 
eulogy of every reasonable man, and not the less so because it was 
just that conduct which would invite the inculpation of its enemies, 
If an error it was, the Society did themselves more honour in com- 
mitting it than they have done by many a deed which the world 
would call virtuous. 

Mr. Babbage has some observations on the distribution of the 
Copley medals, which we deem worth some attention. 

‘It has been objected to the Royal Society, that their medals have been 

too much confined to a certain set. When the Royal medals were added 
to their patronage, the past distribution of the Copley medals, furnished 
grounds to some of the journals to predict the future possessors of the 
new ones. I shall, doubtless, be told that the Council of the Royal Se 
ciety are persons of such high feeling, that it is impossible to suppose 
their decision could be influenced by any personal motives. As I may 
not have had sufficient opportunities, during the short time I was a mem- 
ber of that Council, to enable me to form a fair estimate, I shall avai 
myself of the judgment of one, from whom no one will be inclined 1 
appeal, who knew it long and intimately, and who expressed his opinio 
deliberately and solemnly. 
‘ © The late Dr. Wollaston attached, as a condition to be observed in the 
distribution of the interest of his munificent gift of 2,000/. to the Royd 
Society, the following clause :—* And I hereby empower the said 
President, Council, and Fellows, after my decease, in furtherance of the 
above declared objects of the trust, to apply the said dividends to aid 
or reward any individual or individuals of any country, saving only the! 
no person being a Member of the Council for the time being, shall 
receive or parlake of such reward.’—pp 128, 129. 


To the latter paragraph of this extract we beg the reader will 
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yield particular attention. We are far from assuming such a liberty 
as that of accusing Mr. Babbage of disingenuousness towards the 
public, and yet we know not how to believe that he was ignorant 
of one of Dr. Wollaston’s latest public acts. Just at the close of 
his life, that great and as yet scarcely yet ty | prized philosopher, 
took it into his head to make a present to the Astronomical Society 
of a telescope, which having been manufactured by Dollond, and 
on account of some other incidents connected with it, was very 
highly valued by the donor. He gave it however on the condition 
that it should be lent to any member of the Society, who might be 
judged capable of making a good use of it, provided only that such 
person should not be a member of the Council for the time being. 
Mr. Babbage may elongate his countenance with astonishment, but 
this is the truth. Will he say that Dr. Wollaston entertained the 
same suspicions of the Council of the Astronomical Society that 
he did of that of the Royal Society? If not, why did he fix the 
same prohibition on both bodies? Is it not the fact that Dr. Wol- 
laston had some reason of a peculiar kind, some view to a more 
extensive diffusion of his bounty than might otherwise take place, 
when he thus excluded the Council in both instances from the bite. 
fit of the donations which he had made to them? At least, Mr. 
Babbage must acknowledge this—that if the limitation in the case 
of the one Couneil be a deliberate and solemn expression of his 
unfavourable opinion with regard to it, surely a similar restriction 
with respect to the other must bear the like implication. 

We have in our preceding remarks confined ourselves to only a 
few of the twelve sections which Mr. Babbage devotes to a detailed 
exposition of the state of the Royal Society. Those sections which 
we have not touched upon, relate to the Fairchild Lecture, the 
Croonian Lecture, the causes of the present state of the Society, 
and lastly, the particulars of a plan which had been proposed for 
reforming the institution altogether. To this succeeds a chapter on 
“Observations,” which we recommend in the strongest manner to 
our readers, as containing most valuable and practical information 
In @ very important department of science. e cannot, however, 


pass over the very curious purtion of this chapter which describes 
the frauds of observers : 


* Forging differs from hoaxing, inasmuch as in the latter the deceit is in- 
tended to last for a time, and then be discovered, to the ridicule of those 
who have credited it: whereas the forger is one who, wishing to acquire 
a reputation for science, records observations which he has never made. 
This is sometimes accomplished in astronomical observations by calculat- 
ing the time and circumstances of the phenomenon from tables. The ob- 
servations of the second comet of 1784, which was only seen by the 
Chevalier D'Angos, were long suspected to be a forgery, and were at 
length proved to be so by the calculations and reasonings of Encke. The 
pretended observations did not accord amongst each other in giving any 
possible orbit. But M. Encke detected an orbit, belonging to some of the 
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observations, from which he found that all the rest might be almost pre. 
cisely deduced, provided a mistake of a unity in the index of the logarithm 
of the radius vector were supposed to have been made in all the rest f 
the calculations. Zach. Corr. Astron. Tom. IV. p. 456. 

‘ Fortunately instances of the occurrence of forging are rare. 

* Of Cooking. This is an art of various forms, the object of which is 
to give to ordinary observations the appearance and character of those of 
the highest degree of accuracy. 

‘ One of its numerous processes is to make multitudes of observations, 
and out of these to select those only which agree, or very nearly agree. 
if a hundred observations are made, the cook must be very unlucky if he 
cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which will do for serving up. 

‘ Another approved receipt, when the observations to be used will not 
come within the limit of aceuracy, which it has been resolved they shall 
possess, is to calculate them by two different formule. The difference in 
the constants employed in those formule has sometimes a most happy 
effect in promoting unanimity amongst discordant measures. If still 

eater accuracy is required, three or more formulz can be used. 

‘ It must be admitted that this receipt is in some instances rather ha- 
zardous ;: but in cases where the positions of stars, as given in different 
catalogues, occur, or different tables of specific gravities, specific heats, 
&e. &c., it may safely be employed. As no catalogue contains all stars, 
the computer must have recourse to several ; and if he is obliged to mse 
his judgment in the selection, it would be cruel to deny him any little 
advantage which might result from it. It may, however, be necessary to 

against one mistake into which persons might fall. 

‘ If an observer calculate particular stars from a catalogue which makes 
them accord precisely with the rest of his results, whereas, had they been 
computed from other catalogues the difference would have been con- 
siderable, it is very unfair to accuse him of eooking ; for—those cata- 
logues may have been notoriously inaceurate ; or,—they may have been 
superseded by others more recent, or made with better instruments ; or—- { 
the observer may have been totally ignorant of their existence. 

‘It sometimes happens that the constant quantities in formule given by 
the highest authorities, although they differ amongst themselves, yet they 
{will not suit the materials. ‘his is precisely the point in which the skill 
of the artist is shown ; and an accomplished cook will carry himself tri- 
umphantly through it, provided happily some mean value of such cot 
stants will fit his observations. He will discuss the relative merits of 
formule he has just knowledge enough to use; and, with admirable 
candour assigning their proper share of applause to Bessel, to Gauss, and 
to Laplace, he will take that mean value of the constant used by three 
such poilpeophers, which will make his own observations accord tos 
miracle. 

‘ There are some few reflections which I would venture to suggest t0 
those who cook, although they may perhaps not receive the attention 
et in my opinion, they deserve, from not coming from the pen of 
an adept. 

‘ In the first place, it must require much time to try different formule. 
In the next place it may bappen that, in the progress of human knowledge, 
more correct formulg may be discovered, and constants may be dete 
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mined with far greater precision. Or it may be found that some physical 
circumstance influences the results, (alt unsuspected at the time) 
the measure of which circumstance may ps be recovered from other 
contemporary registers of facts. Or if the selection of observations has 
been made with the view of its agreeing precisely with the latest deter- 
mination, there is some little danger that the average of the whole may 
differ from that of the chosen ones, owing to some law of nature, depen- 
dent on the interval between the two sets, which law some future philo- 
sopher may discover, and thus the very best observations may have been 
thrown aside. 

‘In all these, and in numerous other cases, it would most probably 
happen that the cook would procure a temporary reputation for unrivalled 
accuracy at the expense of his permanent fame. It might also have the 
effect of rendering even all his crude observations of no value; for that 
part of the scientific world whose opinion is of most weight, is generally 
so unreasonable, as to neglect altogether the observations of those in 
whom they have, on any occasion, discovered traces of the artist. In 
fact, the character of an observer, as of a woman, if doubted is destroyed. 

‘ The manner in which facts apparently lost are restored to light, even 
after considerable intervals of time, is sometimes very unexpected, and a 
few examples may not be without their use. The thermometers employed 
by the philosophers who composed the Academia Del Cimento, have been 
lost; and as they did not use the two fixed points of freezing and boiling 
water, the results of a great mass of observations bave remained useless 
from our ignorance of the value of a degree on their instrument. M. Libri, 
of Florence, proposed to a this knowledge by comparing their regis- 
ters of the temperature of the human body, and of that of some warm 
springs in Tuscany, which have preserved their heat uniform during a 
century, as well as of other things similarly circumstanced. 


In the sixth and last chapter, Mr. Babbage enters into an ex- 
amination of various suggestions for the advancement of science. 
He says that much good would be accomplished if the really influ- 
ential members of the Royal Society were to speak and act with 
firmness, whereas, it is to the backwardness of such persons in 
opposing what they must acknowledge to be mischievous, that a 
great many of the existing abuses are to be imputed. He next pro- 
poses that a new president should be chosen every two years—and 
that steps should be taken to limit the number, or at least the influ- 
ence of medical men, who have contrived to obtain too great a pro- 
minence in the Society, so as to mix up their professional jealousies 
with its interests. A sivaibor restriction is called for against the 
members of the Royal Institution.—Mr. Babbage netices the 
imperfect plan of the publication of the Society, called the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. He justly praises the regularity with which 
the volumes are brought out, and applauds the strict adherence 
which the council preserve to the valuable rule of allowing no 
material alteration in the papers previously to printing. But he 
is undoubtedly quite right in considering the absence of all histo- 
neal information in these volumes concerning the Society itself 
and its domestic proceedings, as a hiatus that cannot be in any 
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manner excused. The inconvenience of such an omission, will he 
appreciated when we observe that the important facts of the founda. 
tion of a new fund (the donation fund) in 1828—of the libera| 
endowment of that fund in the sum of 2000/. by Dr. Wollaston, 
and of 1000/. by Mr. D. Gilbert, do not appear to have been com. 
municated by authority in any shape to the public. To they 
useful and practical improvements recommended by Mr. Bab 
under the present head, we would take the liberty of adding some 
suggestions of our own respecting the Transactions. We think that 
an infinitely more economical form of publication might be adopted, 
as respects the materials of the volumes. A great deal too extn- 
vagant an expenditure is incurred on account of the illustrations, 
which need not, by any means, be quite so remarkable for their 
elegance and refinement. The yearly, or half yearly publication, 
might with great propriety be twice or three times its present size— 
it might embrace an infinitely more varied assortment of matter, 
by introducing extracts, containing the most valuable parts of the 
papers read before the Society, and clipping down the verbiage 
with which many of the disquisitions are overloaded. ‘The honour, 
the reward, and the gratification which the contributors of papers 
recognize in the selection of their articles for admission into the 
volume, would then be extended to a much larger number of per- 
sons, and would consequently have a much wider sphere for their 
beneficial influence. 

The establishment of an order of merit to stimulate the study of 
science is to our apprehension an entirely puerile suggestion. The 
appeal which Mr. Babbage makes to the patronage which foreign 
countries bestow on their scientific men, is founded on a very 
wrong supposition. Foreign governments do not employ in official 
situations, or confer exalted rank on philosophers, because they 
are philosophers. It is almost always the case, that these govern- 
ments have no choice. The only man who has any chance of doing 
the business of the state with credit and effect is almost always the 
single person who has given testimony of his general abilities by 
his scientific accomplishments. As to the probability of seeing 
men elevated to the peerage on the mere score of profound attain- 
ments, we never indulged in any such speculation. If a peers 
can be maintained at all, it can only be preserved on the princi 
which prevails in England. Property, infinite property is the only 
patent of nobility which the vicissitudes of time and politics will 
respect. There are objections even to a well-endowed aristocracy ; 
but a gilded poor-house, like the French chamber of peers, is only 
a tenement held at will, and must be swept away to make room 
for the very next repairs that political society may require. 

_ Mr. Babbage, after a vague suggestion for a general union of all 
the scientific societies of London, concludes with a very instructive 
and interesting comparison between Dr. Woilaston and Sir H. 
Davy, with the respective peculiarities of whom he seems well ac- 
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quainted. We regret that we have not room for some passages of 
this well-drawn section. 

We have forborne from entering into many of the complaints, as 
well as the remedies, which take up so large a share of Mr. Bab- 
bage’s book, because we are persuaded that in the election of its 
new president, and the selection of its new council, the Royal 
Society has done enough to render the repetition of those com- 
plaints, and the further suggestion of those remedies, matters of 
complete superfluity. We are sorry, however, that Mr. Babbage 
did not think it necessary in baring the infirmities and offences of 
the society to the public gaze, to remind the world of the claims to 
indulgence which its former history at least would have sanctioned 
in every just mind. The vast influence which this institution has 
exercised from the dawn of science to the present hour, in prompt- 
ing and combining the labours of our scientific men, so as to enable 
the country to keep pace with and often to outstrip the intellectual 
progress of surrounding nations, is not to be denied, and ought 
not to be depreciated. The obligations which, as a social com- 
munity, we owe to that institution, are not to be fully estimated, 
but by a close and accurate examination of the connection which 
will be found to subsist between the labours of the Royal Society, 
and most of the grand discoveries in practical science, by the aid 
of which in our civil, domestic, and commercial relations, we stand 
unrivalled as a people. We could have wished that Mr. Babbage 
would have shown himself more inclined than he appears, to believe 
that as the Society has been once flourishing and useful, so may it 
be restored to the power of being so hereafter. Neither in the 
sphere of morals nor in politics do we greatly respect those charac- 
ters, who, excusing themselves by a professed disgust for the pro- 
ceedings of others, sulkily abstain from taking any share in the 
business of the public. Let Mr. Babbage, and such as are able 
and influential like him, mount the deck of the great social vessel, 
let him show an honest desire to co-operate with, not to impede 
the exertions of the crew; and if, after having exhausted his 
advice, he shall have in vain endeavoured to establish sound prin- 
ciples for the navigation of the common ship, then, and not till 
then, will he be justified in a desertion which we seriously believe 
would involve the loss of as wise and skilful a councillor as the 
Royal Society ever had it in its power to command. 
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NOTICES. 


Ant. X.—The Comic Annual. By 
Thomas Hood, Esq. 12mo. pp. 
176. London: Tilt. 1831. 


Mr. Hood ushers in his new volume 
with complaints aguinst Messrs. 
Hurst & Co. and Miss Sheridan, 
for attempting to interfere with the 
established title of his Comic An- 
nual. ‘There is nothing in the bu- 
siness of literature more reprehen- 
sible than this unworthy practice, 
which has, of late years, been too 
prevalent in all classes both of pub- 
lishers and editors. It betrays the 
barrenness of their own resources 
to rob another of a name, under 
which his work may have been 
successful, and it shews a dispo- 
sition, besides, towards unfair deal- 
ing, which we cannot too strongly 
stigmatize. At the same time, Mr. 
Hood may rest satisfied, that such 
deviations from the path of honour 
and honesty generally recoil upon 
those who are guilty of them, and 
that, at all events, they can do very 
little injury to a work like his, which 
it would be difficult to imitate with 
effect. His humour is peculiarly 
his own; his puns are bis own; 
his illustrations we should know 
amongst a thousand forgeries. We 
cannot be ranked amongst his 
extravagant admirers, who look 
upon his eccentricities as sterling 
wit. We find in his book a good 
deal to laugh at, but little to praise. 
His oddities amuse for their season, 
and pass away like the caricatures, 
which grow old in a week. There 
is no exuberance of idea in his 
drollery. One thought is elabo- 
rated through twenty pages of prose, 
or as many verses. We see that he 
is a mere mechanic, employed in an 
operation which he has turned into 
a trade. 


The present volume contains, 


amongst several failures, a few of ' 


the best things which his intellec. 
tual laboratory has yet produced. 
The “ Parish Revolution” isa 
fair burlesque upon the habit which 
the newspapers have, of 

rating the most trifling incidents, 
and of giving accounts from dif- 
ferent quarters of events, which 
they represent as alarming. The 
verses on the miseries of a married 
man are capital. His exile from 
the duett and the quadrille, the 
neglect of his fair friends, who used 
formerly to net purses and stitch 
collars, and hem frills for him in 
abundance, the indifference of the 
mamma of many daughters, to the 
presence of him who used to be so 
much prized and consulted, and the 
thousand other changes brought 
about by his new condition, are all 
enumerated in a style of pungent 
jocularity. We give two or three 
stanzas. 


‘ Miss Towne the toast, though she 
can boast 
A nose of Roman line, 
Will turn up even that in_ scorn 
Of compliments of mine! 
She should have seen that I have 
been 
Her sex’s partisan, 
And really married all I could— 
I’m not a single man ! 


‘Tis hard to see how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand,— 

Will no one take my arm because 
They cannot have my hand? 
Miss Parry, that for some would go 

A trip to Hindostan, 
With me don’t care to mount 4 
stair— 
I’m not a single man! 
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‘Some change, of course, should 
be in force, 
But, surely, not so much— 
There may be hands I may not 
squeeze, 
But must I never touch ?— 
Must I forbear to hand a chair, 
And not pick upa fan? — 
But I have been myself picked up— 
I'm not a single man!’ 
pp. 42, 43. 


The visit of Mrs. Skinner and her 
sons and daughters, is also a 
hit, and perhaps as much might be 
said of two or three other pieces. 
The designs are all by Mr. Hood; 
they have the merit of being origi- 
nal, and Jaughable, and are more- 
over exceedingly well engraved. 





Art. XI.—Domestic Gardener's 
Manual, being an Introduction 
to Gardening. To which is added, 
a Concise Naturalists’ Kalen- 
dar, and English Botanists’ Com- 
panion, or Catalogue of British 
Plants, in the Monthly Order of 
their Flowering. By a practical 
Horticulturist. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
pp. 564. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1830, 


We do not hesitate to say, that 
with the view of conveying sound 
practical information on the im- 
portant subject of gardening, this 
is by far the most judicious volume 
that has appeared in our time. 
We must not be understood to un- 
dervalue Mr. Loudun’s splendid 
labours in this department of natu- 
tal science ; we only speak of its 
be as ae with its econo- 
mical shape, and its capabilit 
therefore of being extensively rd 
culated among that class of the 
community, which really may be 
said to be excluded from the know- 
¢ of many recent discoveries 
and improvements, by reason of 
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the high priced volumes to which 
the account of them is limited. The 
present work is arranged with 
strict reference to the progress of 
the months: and to each of these 
divisions of the year there are de- 
voted respectively three sections, 
one of which treats of some point 
of natural philosuphy immediately 
bearing on the operations of hor- 
ticulture. A second is occupied with 
a full and scientific account of some 
of the chief esculent vegetables, with 
practical directions for the kitchen 
garden; and in the third section 
will be found a similar display of 
curious knowledge with respect to 
the most valuable fruit trees, toge- 
ther with instructions for their ma- 
nagement, The first section we 
esteem as of particular value and 
importance; the introduction of 
such information as it contains 
being a novelty in books on garden- 
ing, which, if they adopt it, will 
entitle them to a very different 
station in our libraries from that 
which they have hitherto enjoyed, 
The illustrations of which the busi- 
ness of a mere gardener is suscep- 
tible, may be drawn from a very 
numerous class of the most inter- 
esting branches of human inquiry. 
Chemistry, meteorology, electricity, 
—in short, the whole circle of those 
sciences that are more especially 
esteemed for the pleasure which, 
in union with instruction, they 
afford. We anticipate, from the 
influence of this clever and elegant 
book, a very favourable alteration 
in the general state of our horti- 
culture. A naturalist’s kalendar, 
an English botanist’s catalogue, 
and a very considerable number of 
well executed plates, complete the 
very strong claims of this volume 
on general attention. 
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Arr. X11L—The Island Bride, in 
Six Cantos. By the Rev. Ho- 
bart Caunter, B.D. Second Edi- 
tion, 8vo. pp. 244. London: 
Bull. 1830. 


ConsipeRrinG how seldom it hap- 
pens, in these days, that a poem of 
moderate length arrives at the ho- 
nour of a second impression, we 
have heard of the success of the 
Island Bride with not a little sur- 
prise, as we did not think that its 
quiet attractions would bave been 
so soon and so extensively ac- 
knowledged. The author uses the 
Spenserian stanza with equal faci- 
lity and grace; and although it 
must be admitted, that he fre- 
quently descends to prose, yet we 
are of opinion that his verses are 
in general well sustained, and re- 
plete with poetic thoughts and 
imagery. The story is said to have 
grown out of the sympathy felt by 
the author for an old man residing 
in the Isle of France, who had be- 
come deranged in consequence of 
the loss of an only daughter. It is 
conducted in an affecting manner, 
though it resembles now ond then 
too closely the “ Minstrel” of 
Beattie. 





Art. XIII.—An Abridgment of 


Zumpt's Latin Grammar for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 
J. Kenrick, M.A. 12mo. Lon- 
don: B. Fellowes. 1830. 


Ir is very unlikely that any of our 
readers are by this time at a loss 
to know our opinion of Zumpt’s 
Latin Grammar. We have spoken 
of it as we thought it deserved, a 
few years ago, and upon mature 
deliberation, if we are now disposed 
to vary the judgment which we 
formed, it would be only in con- 
sequence of some doubts we enter- 
tain, that our eulogy was commen- 
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surate with its merits. The litte 
work before us is an abri 

or, strictly speaking, the abridg. 
ment of an abridgment, and we 
feel that we say eno in its fa- 
vour, when we state, that it embo- 
dies the principles of Zumpt. Mr, 
Kenrick, who is master of Map- 
chester College, York, must be too 
good an authority on practical edu- 
cation not to entitle him to every 
respect ; but we cannot resist the 
impression, that in his endeavour 
to shorten and simplify the rules 
of syntax, he has deprived them of 
that extreme facility of being tho- 
roughly understood by the scholar 
which they possessed in the original; 
an attribute, without which, he will 
own, no school-book is worth em- 
ploying. However, we doubt if 
in so small and cheap a work a 
greater quantity of the judicious 
rules of Zumpt could have been 
collected. 





Art. XIV.—The Emperor's Rout. 
Illustrated by coloured plates. 
12mo. pp. 38. London: Tilt. 
1831. 

Tuts is a pretty little child’s book, 

the object of which is to give an ac- 

count of the family of the moths, in 
verse that may be easily remem- 
bered. These varied members of the 
insect creation, envying the success 
of the Butterfly’s Ball, get up a rout 
of their own under the patronage of 
their emperor the Pavina Major ; but 
their sports are all brought to a sud- 
den termination by the chimney of 
their ball-room taking fire. In the 
end they discover, that nature never 
intended them, either in beauty or in 
routs, to rival the butterflies. The 
author should have omitted in his 
notes the Latin nomenclature, as it 
is apt to deter juvenile minds from 
astudy,which ought to be presented 
to them in the most inviting form. 
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Art. XV.—|. Hints addressed to the 
Small Holders and Peasantry of 
Ireland, in Road-making and on 
Ventilation, &c. &c, By Mar- 
tin Doyle. 12mo. pp. 88. Dub- 
lin: Curry & Co. 1830. 


2, Hints to Small Holders on 
Planting and on Cattle, &c. &c. 
By Martin Doyle. Dublin: 
Curry & Co. 

No better service can be performed 
towards the peasantry of Ireland, 
than the circulation amongst them 
of Martin Doyle's little tracts, con- 
taining, within a small compass, a 
great deal of useful information 
upon subjects, which it is of the 
greatest importance to their health, 
industry and happiness to under- 
stand. He tells them how they 
are to make roads in the most eco- 
nomical and durable manner ; how 
they are to preserve pure air in 
their cottages by a simple system 
of ventilation; he gives them a 
few excellent rules connected with 
the care of their health, and insists, 
above all things, upon the necessity 
of temperance and education. ‘The 
remarks on planting are well adapt- 
ed to their wants and their means ; 
but we imagine that they may derive 
still greater advantage from the 
hints respecting horses, oxen, mules, 
asses, swine, sheep and poultry. 
How much it is to be lamented that 
there is no association for the gra- 
tuitous distribution of these and 
other similar publications, among 
those classes of the people who 
cannot afford to pay for them ! 





Art. XVI.— The Gentleman in 


Black. With illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 12mo. pp- 
309. London: Kidd. 1831. 


A Part of this story has already 
appeared in the “ Literary Magnet,” 
4 periodical conducted with con- 
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siderable taste, which has for some 
time ceased to exist. The ‘ Gen- 
tleman in Black’ is no other than 
the “old gentleman” as some call 
him, or as others more common- 
ly style him, the devil, and we 
have here a history of one of his 
German tricks, which relates how 
he bargained for the souls of two 
young men for inexhaustible stores 
of gold, who, without any mutual 
knowledge of their common posi- 
tion, meet in Paris, become friends, 
and gain universal admiration by 
the extravagance of their expendi- 
ture. Their adventures are very 
pleasantly described, but how they 
terminate we are not very clearly 
informed, except that what very 
few are supposed capable of effect- 
ing, they contrive by some means to 
cheat their sable protector of his 
prey. We cannot discover any par- 
ticular merit in Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations. Indeed a story of diable- 
rie does not furnish the sort of 
material upon which his talents can 
work with advantage. 





Art. XVIL—A Practical Treatise 
on the Anti-Asthmatic Properties 
of the Bladder Podded Lobelia, 
with Directions for the exhibition 
and preparation of it, &c. &c. 
To which is added an Account of 
the Chirayita Herb, lately intro- 
duced as a Remedy for Nervous 
and Gouty Indigestion, &c. &c. 
By Richard Reece, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&e. Second Edition, 8vo, Lon- 
don: Ridgway. 

Tuer professional career of Dr. 

Reece is so remarkably distin- 

guished from that of almost every 

medical practitioner of whom the 
world knows any thing, that we 
should be extremely anxious to 
know how far it bas answered 
merely as a worldly speculation, 
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The disinterestedness of bis views, 
the simplicity by which he is known, 
lead him into a series of conduct 
which would appear to the unthink- 
ing as ineonsistent with the dignity 
and importance of a genuine mem- 
ber of the faculty; and we have 
no doubt that his claims on the 
public attention have been on this 
aecount frequently misinterpreted. 
But those who choose to judge for 
themselves, will not have to. go 
deeply into his writings, before 
they shall find him a man of tho- 
rough and scientific attainments— 
highly esteemed by the profession, 
except for his excessive candour— 
and so far from being worthy to 
be classed with the irregulars and 
pretenders, who one and all have 
so much recourse to the press, the 
Doctor is principally indebted for 
his celebrity to the wholesome state 
of terror into which he has subdued 
the whole body of metropolitan 
quacks. The little pamphlet before 
us is an instance of that disposition 
which has ever marked this able 
man, to render his experience and 
discoveries serviceable to the coun- 
try at large. He gives a detailed 
account of the efficacy of the lobelia 
in cases of asthma: he describes 
the manner in which it is to be pre- 
pared, the symptoms of the patient 
when it is proper, or otherwise, 
that it should be administered ; and, 
in short, he enters into every par- 
ticular concerning its administra- 
tion that is necessary to guide the 
most simple to the knowledge and 
the enjoyment of its virtues. The 
same description applies to the chi- 
rayita. 





Art. XVIII.— The Family Cabinet 
Atlas, conducted upon an original 
plan, and engraved on steel, by 
Mr. Thomas Starling. Part VIII. 
London: Bull. 


WE are glad to see this interesting 
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and convenient work advancing 


steadily towards its completion in the 
same style of excellence in which it 
set out, The maps are quite unri- 


valled fortheir accuracy and distinct- 
ness. 





Art. XIX.—Military Events of the 
late French Revolution, or an ac- 
count of the conduct of the Royal 
Guard on that occasion, By 
a Staff Officer of the Guards, 
From the French. 8vo. pp. 119. 
London: Murray. 1830. 


Tue object of the author of this 
pamphlet is to defend the conduct 
of the French Royal Guard, during 
the celebrated three days’ Campaign 
in Paris. They and their military 
colleagues, it is well known, were 
vanquished in the fair collision of 
force with force, and that too bya 
parcel of citizens who did not pre- 
sent themselves in any great supe- 
riority of numbers, but certainly 
with an infinite inequality in respeet 
of discipline and appointments, This 
fact, alone, was the fertile source of 
numerous reports as to the causes 
which led to its occurrence—and in 
these rumours, the courage, the pa- 
triotism, the generosity, and the 
whole host of civil and military vir- 
tues of the Royal Guard, were 
treated in a manner which called for 
some effort at vindication. We are 
not sufficiently interested in the cha- 
racter of the regiment to enter into 
the details of their defence. But 
as that defence required the ample 
and accurate account of military 
operations on the eventful days in 
question, which is here presented to 
us, we think that it is worthy of 
preservation as a sound and au 

tic record so far. 
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Art. XX.—1. The Lyre; Fugi-. 
tive Poetry of the Nineteenth 
Century. 2mo. pp. 360. Lon- 
don: Sharpe. 1830, 


2. The Laurel; Fugitive Poetry 
of the Nineteenth Century. 12mo. 
pp. 368. London: Sharpe. 1830. 


Turse are two delightful pocket 
yolumes, containing, in a clear and 
beautiful type, a judicious selection 
from periodical and other works, 
fleetiny in their nature, of all the 
poetical gems by which they were 
adorned. The British Journals 
have contributed, of course, the 
great mass of the compilation, but 
we are glad to observe that those of 
the United States of America are 
also adequately represented in this 
congress of the Muses. We do not 
know a pleasanter brace of volumes 
to take upon a journey, or into the 
fields, or to deposit in a parlour 
window, orona drawing-room table, 
than the ‘ Laurel’ and the ‘ Lyre ;’ 
they serve so well as companions, 
and furnish so excellent a fund of 
rational entertainment, that we do 
not hesitate to recommend them 
both, most cordially, to the atten- 
tion of the public. 





Art. XXI.—Observations on the 
Duty on Seaborne Coals: and on 
the peculiar Duties and Charges 
on Coal in the Port of London. 
8vo. pp. 51. London: Longman 
and Co. 1830, 


Our readers need not be reminded 
of the lengthened discussion which 
we indulged in a few months back 
upon this important subject.—We 
are happy to find that the author 
before us in the main agrees with 
our views and reasonings. He ar- 
gues that coal, being an article of 
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prime necessity to life; should be 
treated as such articles are in our 
fiscal code: and it is to the fact, 
that in the northern counties coal, 
which is so important an instru- 
ment in the manufactures is really 
free from duties, that the extraor- 
dinary superiority of the inhabitants 
of those counties in manufactures, 
as compared with the southern 
counties. where coal is taxed, is ta 
be attributed. The effect of this 
inequality of duty is manifested at 
Norwich, which has been deprived 
of its 5000 spinners by the dearness 
of coals. Our author then proceeds 
in a forcible manner, to shew the 
injustice and evil consequences of 
this partial tax, and contends that 
the consequences of its removal 
would be very much to the advan- 
tage of the State, in point of pros- 
perity and even political safety. 





Art. XXII.—Satan in Search of a 
Wife; with the whole Process 
of his Courtship and Marriage ; 
and who danced at the Wedding. 
By an Eye Witness. 1}2mo. pp. 
36. London: Moxon. 1830. 


WE suspect this imitation of ‘ The 
Devil's Walk,’ to be from the pen 
of Mr. Charles Lamb, the Mecenas 
of Moxon. It is a poor affair. The 
Devil, who has been leading the life 
of a bachelor, some twenty thou- 
sand years, feels his heart moved 
with tender yearnings towards a 
tailor’s daughter, whom he marries 
in preference to all the spirits of 
hell. We discover neither moral 
nor meaning in such a story as this, 
and the poverty of the subject bor- 
rows no charm, that we can see, 
either from the verse in which it is 
told, or from the plates by which it 
is illustrated. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


Wr were not prepared for any 
conduct on the part of the French 
Press, like that which one of the 
contributors to the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique has been repeatedly guilty 
of towards us. There is not a num- 
ber of the Revue, which does not 
contain a very large portion of our 
articles, translated into French, in 
many instances faithfully and lite- 
rally. This is done without the 
slightest acknowledgment of the 
obligation. In the Revue for Octo- 
ber a version appeared of our paper 
on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-road, in which we were fol- 
lowed by the translator in our 
erroneous representation of Messrs. 
Braithwaite’s boilers. Again, when 
we corrected this error in a subse- 
quent number, the Revue adopts 
our correction, but the terms in 
which it does so, involve not only 
a repetition of the injustice to us, 
but a very great inconsistency with 
truth. It says, “We take this 
opportunity of correcting a mis- 
take which crept into the expla- 
nation that was sent to us from 
England,’—(qui nous avait eté 
transmise d’Angleterre). We now 
give notice to the parties concerned 
in this wholesale piracy that we 
have the effectual means of stop- 
ping it in our hands. 

The preliminary proceedings ne- 
cessary to the execution of a Rail- 
road between London and Brighton, 
are now in active progress. The 
road is to commence at the top 
of Kennington Common, and the 
length is calculated to be about 47 
miles. 

We perceive in the regulations 
of the Banff Literary and Scientific 
Institution, one rule, the generosity 


and utility of which, are so obvious, 
that we hope to see it extensively 
imitated by the liberal Societies of 
the country: this rule relates to 
the discovery and encouragement 
of native genius and talent. The 
candidate is first to be proposed 
for the encouragement of the insti- 
tution, by some member; the coun- 
cil is then to examine the candidate, 
and upon their favourable report he 
is to appear before the general body. 
If the case be deserving of atten- 
tion, the council shall then give a cer- 
tificate and recommendation to the 
applicant, stating his qualifications : 
and it shall be the object of the 
Institution, by means of recommen- 
dation and otherwise, to procure the 
applicant every facility for prose- 
cuting such studies as may be 
necessary to develope and perfect 
his particular talent. And as the 
mere gift of money may lead to 
abuse, and prove an incitement to 
mercenary views, it is appointed 
that no money, from the funds of 
the Institution, shall be given to 
the applicant ; but if any be voted, 
it shall be applied, under the con- 
trol of the council, for such pur- 
poses as shall be deemed most 
proper for the improvement of the 
applicant, viz.: the fees of 4 
of teachers, purchase of 
instruments, &c. 

Dr. Wollaston, we are informed, 
left behind him in MS. a series of 
observations, to facilitate the deter- 
mination of the relative brightness 
of the sun and stars, which opens 
entirely new and more magnificent 
views than we are yet acquainted 
with, of the universe. 

On the 30th of November, the 
election for President and Count 
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the al Society, took plaice. 
= neal. Highness the Duke of 
Sugsex was chosen President, the 
votes being, for Mr. Hetschel, 110, 
for the successful candidate, 119. 
The following are the Council: 
{hose names printed in Italics ate 
those of the members who were 
on the last Council. Duke of 
Sussex, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Mel- 
ville, Sir George Murray, Sit Astley 
Couper, Col. Fitzclarence, Messrs. 
Barrow, Cavendish, Children, Lub- 
bock, Peacock, Vigors, Barlow, 
Ellis, Faraday, Gilbert; Kater, 
Philips, Pond, Rennie, and Dr. 
Roget. 

M. Andrieux, the anthor of a 
French tragedy, entitled Lucius Ju- 
nius Brutus, which was acted for the 
first time at Paris in Septenrber last, 
lately poblished his work, with a pre- 
face containing some very singular 
details of its history. It appears 
that he began the tragedy in the 
spring of 1794, and that it was 


finished i 1795, and was read by the 
author in the green-room of the The- 
atre de la Republique, before all the 


ormers. It was well received, 

t it was not acted for some reason 
or another. However, M. Andriewx 
contented himself with retouching 
the piece now and then du the 
reigns of Napoleow, and uis, 
and in the year 1828 resolved to pro- 
duce it. It was read in the presence 
of the company of the same Thea- 
tre as before,—and nothing was to 
hinder its enactment but the consent 
of government. The author theré- 
fore boldly laid the tragedy before 
the Minister of the Interior, who 
happened to be Mons. Martignac, 
the advocate who lately defended the 
ex-ministers of France. “The Mi- 
nister,” suys Andriewx, “sént me an 
answer of three pages and a half in 
his own hand, remarkable for its 
acuteness and Kindnéss. He spoke 


very favourably of my work as a 
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literary eumposition, and culogized 
my talents as & poet in a way which 
I durst not repeat—but the upshot 
was that he could not licetise the 
perfotmance of my play, d¢ the sub- 
ject was inadinissiblé at the exist- 
ing era, and he cited some dozeti 
lines which he said could hot be 
allowed t6 be repeated on the 
stage.” There is nothing fot which 
we envy the French s0 much as for 
that amiability of manner whiclt is 
exemplified so delightfally in the 
conduct of Martignac in the present 
case: When shall we hedr of a 
minister and a dramatist correspond- 
ing in this manner im England? If 
we change the scene in oar imagi- 
nation, and suppose George Colman 
to be the licenser applied to ; Mor- 
bleu ! how Andrieux would pay for it. 

A very singular specimen of a fos- 
sil tree was recently discovered in a 
quarry at Craigleith near Edin- 
burgh. ‘The trunk of the tree is 
neatly completely convetted into 
Carbonate of lime, Which is conjec- 
tured to possess a slight admixturé 
of Silicious earth. But the most 
curious circumstance in this disco- 
very is, that the gummy exudation on 
the external part of the tree appears 
with all the characters of perfectly 
formed coal. An Edinbatgh papet 
(the New North Briton) giving an 
account of this specimen, adds that 
it #s destined for the College Mu- 
seum, “ where it will be carefully 
preserved from the public.” What! 
do they devour such things in the 
modern Athens? 

A distinguished naturalist in wri- 
ting lately to a country friend who 
promised to be active in pee 
specimens, thus expresses himse 
—I am more in warit of some of 
our British fishes than birds. 
Among others, I want our anchovy, 
which is likely enough to be taken, 
on our Southern shore, when small 
meshed nets are used. Specimens 
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of small size suit me best, and to 
preserve them it is only necesary to 
put them into a wide mouthed bot- 
tle or jar, add as much common gin 
as will cover them, and cork or 
bung up tight, adding a fish and 
more spirit as opportunity offers. 

There are now not less than six 
newspapers published in India, in 
the Bengalee language, for the use 
of native readers. 

As an instance of individual li- 
berality, which deserves to be gene- 
rally applauded; we have to men- 
tion that Dr. Tomlinson, of New- 
castle on Tyne, has recently announ- 
ced that his Library is free to the 
public, every day from seven 
o'clock in the morning, to one in 
the afternoon. 

We find from the St. Peters- 
burgh Almanack for 1830, that the 
Russian ecclesiastical computation 
gives no less than 7338 years as the 
age of the world! 

A project is at present on foot at 
Paris, for the erection there of an 
American College, principally des- 
tined for the general education of 
young men natives of South America. 

We trust that in this age of intel- 
ligence the necessity of extending 
the studies of the guardians of the 
night throughout the country will be 
duly appreciated, for it seems that 
in the city of Bristol a few weeks 
ago, the watchmen, mistaking the 
brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis for 
one of Swing’s nocturnal bonfires, 
sprang their rattles and produced 
indescribable alarm in a very peace- 
ful district ! 

It is a very singular fact that in 
the Island of Cuba, which belongs 
to a monarchy the most absolute 
almost in Christendom, and the most 
averse to the existence of a free 
press, there are no less than ten 
periodical publications, every one 
of them more or less the organ of 
public opinion. 


The Cambridge Prize subjects for 
the ensuing year are as follow .— 
Chancellor's 3d Medal, for English 
Poetry—*“ The attempts to discover 
a North-west Passage.”—~-Mem. 
bers’ Prizes for Latin Prose :—B,. 
chelor's— Utram boni plus an malj 
hominibus et civitatibus attulerit dj- 
cendi copia? ''—Undergraduates— 
“Utrum fides Punica ea esset qua- 
leam perhibent scriptores Romani?” 
—Sir William's Browne’s Gold Me- 
dals for Undergraduates :—Greek 
Ode—“ Granta Illustrissimo Regi 
Gulielmo quarto gratulatur quod in 
solium Britanniz successerit.”-—La. 
tin Ode—“ Magicas accingitur ar- 
tes." —Greek Epigram—*“ Magnas 
inter opes inops.”—Latin Epi 
—‘‘ Prudens simplicitas.” The Por- 
son Prize, for the best translation into 
Greek Verse :—*“ As you Like It,” 
Act 2, Scene 1, beginning, “To 
day my Lord of Amiens and my- 
self,” ending, “ Native dwelling- 
place.” 

A Journal, entitled the Watchman 
and Jamaica Free Press, conducted 
by free men of colour, and, having 
for its object to maintain the right to 
all the civil and political privileges of 
English subjects, has been just es- 
tablished at Jamaica. 

A Botanic Garden was opened at 
Manchester, on the 19th of Octo- 
ber last. The ground extends to 
ten Lancashire, or sixteen statute 
acres, being more than three times 
the size of the Liverpool Botanic 
Garden, which is only five statute 
acres. 

One of the finest specimens of 
ornamental architecture which this 
metropolis can boast of, as the work 
of what may be called private en- 
terprize, will be the noble portico, 
now nearly completed, of the Law 
Institution in Chancery Lane. Four 
fine Ionic columns of Portland stone, 
and two Ante, of the same ma- 
terials, all raised on pedestals of 
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ite, support the handsome en- 
O blature oad pediment. But the 
fatality of all these beautiful struc- 
tures of London is, that they cannot 
be seen. In front of the building in 
question, and between it and the 
opposite houses in Chancery Lane, 
there is about as much cyros 
room as will enable a good steady 
gazer to get a glimpse of the vo- 
lutes of the columns. If he wants 
to see as far as the pediment, we 
advise him not to make the attempt, 
unless his neck possesses the sup- 
pleness of that of an Indian jug- 
gler. 

The inscription on the “ monu- 
ment,” which ascribes the burning 
of the city, in 1666, to the papists, 
has been ordered to be erased by a 
vote of the common council of Lon- 
don. Since it has been a point of 

y dispute, to whom the credit is 
due of having first shewn that the 
erasure was only an act of justice, 
we must state, that Mr. Charles 
Butler was the gentleman who ori- 
ginally made the proposition to that 
effect, and many of our readers will 
remember that he made it in the 
mayoralty of Alderman Waithman. 

Very much to their honour, the 
London Zoological Society have 
sent some of the duplicates occa- 
sioned by His Majesty's present to 
them of the Sandpit-gate collection, 
to the Irish Zoological Society. 
We also notice with pleasure that 
the Duchess of Northumberland 
has lately presented to the Royal 
Dublin Society a collection of rocks, 
made from the mountains Tor and 
Sinai, which Lord Prudhoe, on his 
visit to the museum, was kind 
enough to promise. The collection 
consists of 75 beautiful and well- 
selected specimens, with a cata- 
logue, written in French, made up 
in conformity to the principles of 
the Wernerian school. 

We have already mentioned a 
plan submitted to the navy for con- 
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centrating and controlling the fire 
of ships of war. ‘Two inventions 
for this purpose have been de- 
scribed, which, however, do not 
interfere with each other. Mr. 
Kemmish’s object is to effect the 
simultaneous fire of a broadside at 
a moment, when, by the roll of the 
ship, the guns previously laid for 
concentration, shall bear with the 
desired elevation on a given object. 
Captain Simmons’s design is to 
render the training of the guns un- 
necessary, and to place the point- 
ing of them beyond the control of 
the seamen working them, enabling 
an officer on the quarter-deck either 
to produce a fire from all the guns 
on the same side parallel to the fire 
of a gun which he may personally 
superintend, or to effect a conver- 
gence of fire on the line of fire of a 
particular gun ; thus the precision 
of the fire between decks will not 
be affected either by darkness, by 
fog, or by the smoke of the guns, 
but must correspond with the in- 
tention of the officer commanding. 

At the adjourned meeting of the 
West of England Agricultural So- 
ciety, which was held last month, 
some very fine specimens of straw 
plait were introduced, and formed 
the subject of some interestinz ob- 
servations. It was observed that 
the wheat plant, of which the fo- 
reign plait was made, would grow 
on soils where nothing else would 
thrive. The method of making it 
fit for the required use was to seed 
it down twice, and the third time it 
came up weak and “ spindly,” fit 
for the intended purpose. The 
worst of land would do for this 
species of plant. It was said to 
be a better article than any English 

ass. The seeds might easily be 
had from Italy or Germany. 

Marshal Marmont is, we under- 
stand, engaged in a narrative of 
the recent scenes in Paris. 
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Ix rug Papss.—An Analysis of 
Archhishop Secker’s Lectures on 
the Church Catechism, by the Rey. 
RK. Lee.—Divarieations of the New 
Testament into Doctrine and His- 
tory, by Thomas Wingman.—The 
Sixth Part, containing al] the Num- 
bers issued in 1830, of the Botanic 
Garden, by B. Maund, F. L. S.— 
Keppel’s Journey across the Bal- 
kan.—History of Somersetshire, by 
the Rev. W. Phelps.—Proverbs of 
the Modern Egyptians, by Burck- 
hardt.—Retrospect of Public Affairs 
in 1830,—Professor Millington’s 
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edition,—A Key to a complete Set 
of Arithmeti¢al Rods, by P, B, 
Templeton, Master of Cannon-street 
Academy, Prestap,--First Volume 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
2d edition.—A Ceallection of Sta. 
tuteg relating to the Town of 
Kingsten-upon-Hull, by William 
Woolley, solicitor.—-Remarks on 
Steam Navigation, by Wm. Pair- 
burn.—The Life of Captain Kelly, 
of the Ist Foot Guards.—Paley’s 
Natural Theology Illustrated, by 
the Lord Chancellor and Mr. C, 
Bell.—Beechey’s Voyage to the 


Pacific. —Haigh’s Travels in Chili. 


Epitome of the Elementary Princi- 
—-Godwin on the Mind. 


ples of Mechanigal Philosophy, 2d 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Iw order to meet the wishes of new subscribers, who desire to possess a really eritical 
and impartial Revisw of current Literature, and not a mere pamphlet of party essays 
upon one hand, or a hasty compilation of extracts upon the other, we have made an alter- 
ation in this journal which, we trust, may be universally acceptable. Hitherto the volumes 
of Tus Montury Review have been numbered from the commencement of each series, 
which became in the course of time so extended, as to render the completion of regular 
sets of the work extremely difficult, if not in many instances altogether impossible. This 
was an inconvenience which new subscribers particularly felt, and which it is the more 
unnecessary to impose upon them, since each volume is so complete in itself, as seldom to 
require illustration from that which follows or precedes it. We shall, therefore, in future 
begiu a new enumeration with every new year, sa that persons who, from change of resi- 
deace or other reasons, may wish to take in this journal even for a single year, may possess 
the three volumes published within that year complete in themselves, and distinct in their 
order, as they are in their substance, from all the others. The present number is accord- 
ingly the first number of the rinst volume of Taz Montuty Review for 1831, which 
will be succeeded, from month to month, by the numbers forming the second and third 
volumes for the same year. The volumes for 1832 will be reckoned in a similar manner, 
vol. 1, 2, and 3, thus giving toeach year a separate series, which will render the comple- 
tion of sets a matter of little difficulty and expense, at whatever time a subscriber chooses 
to order this journal from his bookseller. 

Our readers will perceive that in the portion of the present number set apart for notices 
and miscellaneous intelligence, we have, for the full page, substituted double columns, 
which are to be continued, as they will enable us, with some further improvements which 
we have in contemplation, to give Tuz Montaty Review an aspect still more in unisoo 
with the popular spirit of the times,—a spirit which it will be our pride to, cherish aad 
extend by all the means which we can command. 


TO THE BINDER. 

*,* The Binder is requested to read the preceding observations, in order that he may “n- 
derstand the manner in which the volumes of the Monthly Review are hereafter to be enume- 
rated, notwithstanding the technical oversight which has occurred in the sheets of the present 


number. 
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